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X NAR ESBOROU GAH. 


NARESBOROUGH, anciently Knareſburgh,“ 
(i. e.) a fortreſs on a rocky mountain, ſituated 
on the Eaſtern bank of the River Nid, in the 

Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, Wapontake of Claro, 

Dioceſe of Cheſter, and eighteen miles Weſt by 

North of York: A town of great antiquity, and 

formerly a place of conſiderable ſtrength, being well 

fortified by its natural inacceffible cliffs next the 
river, and on the other fides of the town by a high 
rampart, the remains of which is yet diſcernable. 


: The terrace at the Crown Inn, and ſeveral others 
m the gardens on that fide the town, were raiſed 


* Xnares. Germ. A Hard Knot. Several ſuch ſituations 
are called knots in the North of England, as Hard Knot 
Hill in Cumberland, and Farleton Knot in Weſtmore- 


land, &c. &c. Knot, a rocky mountain. Sce Hutton's 
Tour te the Caver. 
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upon this ancient rampart ; from each of which is 
a very extenſive view of a beautiful country, bounded 
on one fide by the Yorkſhire Wolds, and on the 
other by the mountains of Hambleton, including a 
large and variegated tract of waving incloſures, 
woods, and villages; amongſt which is feen the city 
of York, at the diſtance of eighteen miles. The 
moſt compleat piece of this fortification, now re- 
maining, is in a garden adjoining upon Grace Church- 
ſtreet ; it is a conſiderable height from the ſtreet, 
and was ſtrengthened by ſeveral artificial mounts, 
one of which till remains. Thefe were probably 
placed within bow-ſhot of each other, the whole 
length of the rampart, from whence the garriſon 
might watch the motions of an enemy, and repel 
every hoſtile approach. 


This mode of fortification was peculiar to the 
Saxons, though we find very little mention made of 
this place before the Norman conqueſt. Yet from 
its vicinity to the Roman road, and the advantages 
of its fituation, it could ſcarce eſcape the notice of 
that warlike people; and it is well known the Saxons 
erected their caſtles or forts, when they could, on 
Roman foundations, and gave them the name of 
Burgh or Brough. 


In Doomſday Book, is the following account of 
this place and its ten villages: In CyutxAaztsSBURGH 
are fix carucates; WALCHINGHAM three carucates 
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wanting two oxgangs; in FERESBY three carucates 
wanting two oxgangs 3 SCRIVEN fix carucates; in 
BesSTHANN four carucates; in Fos ro three caru- 
cates; BRARETON fix carucates; SOSACRE one ca- 
rucate; CHETUNE two carucates; FARNHAM three 
carucates; STANLEY twocarucates. In all forty ca- 
rucatesꝰ of land wanting a half; twenty-four whereof 
were arable. King Edward had this manor in de- 
meſne: It was at this time in the hands of the Con- 
queror, and waſte or uncultivated. I In the time of 
King Edward it was valued at fix pounds rent, but 
at this time only at twenty ſhillings. 


SERLO DE Busch, a Norman Baron, and fa- 
vourite of the Conqueror, built a ſtrong caſtle here. 


SERLO was ſucceeded by his brother, Joux Mo- 
NOCULUS, who alſo was ſucceeded by EUSTACE 
FiTz-Jorxn, who was Lord of Knareſborough in 
the 1cign of Henry I. and reſided at the caſtle here, 


A carucate is as much land as may be titled and 
laboured with one plough, and the beaſts belonging 
thereto, in a year; having meadow, paſture, and houſes 
for the houſcholders and cattle. 


+ Aſter the ſiege of Vork, 1069, King William, in 
order to revenge himſelf on the Northumbrians, ravaged 
all the country between York and Durham, for ſixty 
milcs, in ſo mercileſs a manner, that the ſormer inhabi- 
tants could not know it; and even when the ſurvey was 
taken, (fixtcen years after) many of the manors remained 
uncultivated, and that is the reaſon why A ſo often 
occurs in that part of Doomſday Book, under the title 
Yorkſhire, 
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as appears by his ſending relief from hence to the 
Monks of Fountains in their great diſtreſs.“ 


In the year 1135, Stephen having uſurped the 
Crown of England, in order to defend himſelf againſt 
any ſudden invaſion which he had reaſon enough to 
expect, gave all men licence to build caſtles upon 
their lands; the conſequence of which was, that 
towards the end of that King's reign, the caſtles in 
England were ſaid to amount to the incredible num- 
ber of eleven hundred and fifteen. This proved 2 
miſtaken piece of policy, for great part of that 
Prince's reign paſſed in mutual fieges, ſurpriſes, re- 
volts, and ſurrenders of fortified places, by which, 
at length, the very genius of the people became 
wholly bent on a life of ſpoil, robbery, and plun- 
der; many of the nobles pretending to hold their 
caſtles for the King, and others for his enemies, 
lived like petty independent princes in a perpetual 
ſtate of war againſt their neighbours, the fields lay 
uncultivated, and all the arts of civil life were ba- 
niſhed. 


EvsSTACE Firz-Jonx appeared in arms amongſt 
the enemies of Stephen, eſpouling the cauſe of the 
Empreſs Maud, but not ſucceeding in that enter- 
priſe, he retreated into Scotland, and was preſent 
in the ſecond line of the Scots army, at the battle of 


* Burton's Monaſticon, page 142. 


North- 
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Northallerton, in the year 1138; after which he 
lived to ſee Henry the Sccond aſcend the throne of 
England, and fell figbting in his cauſe againſt the 
Welch in the year 1156. 


Roß ERT DE ESTOTVILLE ſucceeded Euftace, as 
Lord of Knareſborough, immediately on that no- 
bleman's retreat into Scotland, and was alſo preſent 
in the Engliſh army at the battle of Northallerton 
whoſe ſon, Robert, was one of thoſe five Engliſh 
Barons that at the head of four hundred horſe, ſur- 
prized and took William, King of Scotland, priſoner, 
within fight of his own camp, near Alnwick, in the 
year 1174, HuGH DE MOTEVILLE, one of the four 
Enights that flew Thomas a Becket ;* fled to this 
caſtle with his aſſiſtants in that at. They remained 
here ſhut up for a year; but ſubmitting to the church, 
were pardoned, on condition of performing a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem. After this it came again to 
the crown, and was granted by Henry III. to Hu- 
BERT DE BURGH, Earl of Kent, and MARGARET his 
wife, and to their heirs in fee and inheritance, render- 
ing for the ſame, to the King and his heirs yearly at 
his Exchequer, one hundred pounds, payable at the 
two terms, for all ſervices and demands. 


It again eſcheated to the crown, and was granted 


* Percufſores Thomz Becket ſeceſſerunt in occident : 
Angl. partes uſque ad Cnareſburgh. Villam Hugonis 
de Motvilla,——Zzland's Collect. vol. I, p. 286. 
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by the ſame Monarch, in the year 1257, to his bro- 
ther Richard, Earl of Corawall, who founded the 
priory here about this time. Richard, dying, left 
his eſtates to his ſon EpmoxD, EarL or Corn- 
WALL, who died without iſſue, A. D. 1300.— 
Whereby the Earldom of Cornwall reverted to the 
crown, and with it alſo the manor of Knareſborough. 


Edward the Second gave this lordſhip to his fa- 
vourite, PiERS DE GAvesTON, with a charter of 
free warren in all his demeſne lands here. 


A. D. 131z. At this time Kix EpwarD II. kept 
his court at Vork, when he ordered the walls of that 
city to be repaired, and all the fortreſſes in its vici- 
nity to be put in a proper ſtate of defence. The 
following is a copy of a mandate ſent by that Mo- 
narch to William de Slingſby, keeper of the forfeited 
manor of the Templars at Ribſton, commanding 
him to furniſh the caſtle of Knareſborough with a 
large quantity of ſtores, 


« Mandatum eſt Willielmo de Slengeſby, cuſtodi 

& Manerii Templariorum de Ribbeſtayn in comi- 
* tatu Eboraci, in manu Regis exiſtentis, quod de 
«© exitibus manerii prædicti habere faciat conſtabu- 
* lario caſtiĩ de Knareſburgh, centum quarteria 
** frumenti, decem quarteria avenz, viginti boves, 
et quater viginti multones, et duas bigas ferratas, 
66 pro 


EE 


«© pro munitione caſtri prædicti: Et Rex fibi inde, 
* in compoto ſuo de exitibus prædictis, debitam 
4% allocationem habere faciat. Tefte Rege apud 
% Eboracum, 21 die Januarii. Per ipſum Regem, 
* nuntiante Willielmo de Melton.“ 
Fædera, vol. 3, p. 219. 


Rymer's 


The ſame year Gaveſton, being vigorouſly be- 
ſieged by the Barons in Scarbrough caſtle, was com- 
pelled to ſurrender himſelf into their hands ; who 
ſoon after, contrary to the terms of capitulation, 
put him to death, 


A. D. 1315. Roc D'Amorit was conſtable 
of this caſtle. 


A. D. 1327. This caſtle was taken by Join ps 
LiLBURN, an officer belonging to the great Earl of 
Lancaſter, the chief and moſt powerful of the diſcon- 
tented Barons. 


Orders were immediately iſſued by the King to 
N1cHOLAS DE Grey, high-ſheriff of the county of 
York, to attempt the recovery of the placg. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, the caſtle was inveſted, and 
Lilburn finding no proſpect of relief, ſurrendered* 


* John de Lilburne toke the caſte! of Knareſburgh, 


the which after renderid to the King upon conditions. 
Leland's Colict?. v. 2, f. 550. 
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upon conditions, after maliciouſly burning all the 
records he could find in the place. 


A.D. 1319. The Scots advancing into England, 
laid waſte the country with fire and ſword. At 
Ripon they ſtaid three days, and received a thouſand 
marks to ſpare the town, as they did alſo at North- 
allerton ; but whether enraged at the oppoſition 
they met with from the caſtles at Sxir rox and 
KNARESBOROUGH, or from ſome other motive, 
certain it is, they burnt both thoſe towns, and con- 
tinuing their depredations, advanced to the walls of 
of Yoxx. After burning the ſuburbs of that city, 
they returned Northwards. WILLIA DE MEL- 
TON, Archbiſhop of York, raiſed an army compoſed 
of clergymen, monks, and canons, huſbandmen, 
labourers, and tradeſmen, to the amount of ten 
thouſand men. With this. army the Archbiſhop 
overtook the Scots at MyTox, about eleven miles 
from Knareſborough; a battle enſued, and the York- 
ſhiremen were defeated, and upwards of two thou- 
ſand of them flain.* Here fell ſuch a number of 
ecclefiaſtics, that this fight was for a long time after 
called the White Battle. The ravages that marked 
the progreſs of theſe hoſtile invaders, were ſuch as 
generally attend an army in an enemy's country, 
and reduced many of the inhabitants to miſery and 
indigence. Petitions were preſented to the King 


* Drake, 
from 
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from his tenants of Knareſborongh, and the villages 
around it, praying relief, and ſetting forth their 
utter inability to pay their reſpective rents, by rea- 
fon of the deſtruction made by the Scots. ——Claus 
12mo. Ed. a, M. 15. 


A. D. 1377. The caſtle, honour, and manor of 
this town, with the houſe and cell of St. Robert, 
were granted by King Edward the Third to his 
fourth fon, Joux oF GavxT, Duke of Lancaſter ; 


from this time it hath belonged to the Duchy of 
Lancaſter. 


A.D. 1399. Richard the Second, after his depo- 
fition, was impriſoned in this caſtle, as appears by 
the following extract from Hardyng's Chronicle: 


« The Kyng then ſent Kyng Richard to Ledis, 
There to be kepte ſurely in previtee; 

* Fro thens aſter to Pykering went he nedis, 
And to Knarefburgh, after led was he, 
« But to Pountefrete laſt, where he did de. 


The place of his confinement is ſuppoſed to have 
been in that part of the caſtle called the King's tower. 
From length of time, and the ſhocks this cattle had 
ſuſtained in ancient wars, it appears, by a preſent- 
ment made in the early part of the reign of James 
the Firſt, to be in great ruin, when it 13 probable 
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that a thorough repair took place. About this period 
Sir Henry Slingſby alſo erected a building in the 
court of the caſtle, where himſelf and family lodged 
for fore time.“ This gentleman was high-ſheriff 
of the county of York in the year 1611. 


A. D. 1616. James the Firſt granted this honour, 
eaſtle, and lordihip to Charles Prince of Wales. 


A. D. 1640. This year ſeveral companies of ſol- 
dicrs were quartered at Knareſborough, as appears 
by the following extract from the pariſh regiſter. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Scots army were then 
in the North of England, and the whole country in 
continual alarm. Perhaps ſome of their roving par- 
tics were intercepted by thoſe from Knareſborough, 
which might occaſion the following accidents. 


VTV 


Auguſt 5, One ſeldier under Capt. Waſhington. 
Auguſt 6, One other ſoldier under Capt. Porter. 
Auguſt 8, One other ſoldier under Capt. Atkin. 
Auguſt 12, One other ſoldier under Capt. Atkin, ſlain. 
Auguſt 13, One other ſoldier of Capt. Porter's. 


A.D. 1642. Lord Fairfax being poſted at We- 
therby, intended alſo to place a garriſon at Knarci- 


Sir Henry Slingſby's Memoirs. 
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borough, but was prevented at that time, as appears 
by the following paſſage in the memoirs of Colonel 
Sir Henry Slingſby, 


And now my Lord Fairfax and his ſon began 
to appear in arms, and join with Hotham, who 
* before enjoyed his houſe at Vork, though not my 
Lord himſelf, yet his ſon lived in the city, even 
*© when the gentlemen keld their meetings for raihng 
money and levying men, by commiſſion of array; 
* when they ſummoned the Head Conſtables to give 
„ their warrants for the raifing of eight thouſand 
pounds, formerly charged upon the country, and 
* conſidering how to hinder Hotham from ranging 
* the country. The Head Conftables obey, but 
„ withall putting doubts and obſtacles, ſome real, 
« ſome imaginary and deviſed, fo that little or no- 
„thing was effected. Sir Thomas Fairfax takes 
© notice of all this, being in York, and ſeeing me as 
« T wasriding to my own houſe, ſends his man after 
© me in the ftreet, defiring to ſpeak with me, aud it 
©« was to let me know he took notice, that the gen- 
« tlemen held their meetings in York, for railing 
& money and men, by the commiſhon of array, 
% which was contrary to law, and cauſed the coun- 
« try to be in fear; but he would endeavour to re- 
ec move them. I told him, I conceived that ncither 
*© himſelf nor any of his had any cauſe of fear, ſeeing 
as then he had not appeared in arms, and what 
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as intended was but againſt Hotham, who ranged 
** the country, and wouid not keep in Hull. But 
no you have him joined with Hotkam, who, to 
** ſtraiten York the more, holds Selby, and kreps 
** guard at Tadcaſter and Wetherby. 


* Alittle before this, comes General Ruthen with 

** twenty-two Scotch officers to ge to the King, 
and hearing of Hotham's being about Doncaſter, 
** ſends from Wetherby to my Lord Cumberland 
for a convoy, my Lord deſires him to come to 
© York, and he would adviſe with him for the beſt 
*© way. When they met, it was thought by Skipton 
*© would be the ſafeſt paſſage, and ſo through Lan- 
*© caſhire. I entreated General Ruthen to go by 
% my houſe, Red-houſe; ſo he and all the Scotch 
« officers lay the firſt night at my houſe, and the 
„next day I waited on him to Knareſborough, and 
« there provided him a guide for Skipton. Being 
„ at Knareſborough, ſome of my tenants acquaint 
eme, that my Lord Fairfax intends that night to 
© put ſome ſoldiers into the caftle. Herewith I ac- 
„ quainted General Ruthen, he adviſcth me to hold 
„it myſelf, and draw ſome ſoldiers into it; where- 
© upon I got the keys of the caſtle, cauſed a bed to 
< he carried in, and that very night comes Sir Richard 
« Hutton, and part of the train-bands, with com- 
4 miſhon from my Lord of Cumberland, to hold it 
c for the King; ſol reſigned, and only laid in the 
* caſtle 
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te caſtle that night, and in that room and lodging 
„built by my father, and where I had lain when I 
« was very young, being ſeat for by my father.“ 


Six Ricyard HvTTON did not long remain go- 
vernor of Knareſborough, he either rehgned or was 
ſuperſeded by ſume other perſon, as we find that 
gentleman amongſt the garriſon of York, which ſur- 
rendered to the forces of the Parliament on the 
16th of Augult, 1644. 


The garriſon of Knareſborough, conſiſting of a 
large number of horſe and foct, became a terror to 
the ſurrounding country, f inſomuch, that ſcarce a 
day paſſed but information was received by the 
Parliament of the irreparable depredations and wan- 
ton barbarities committed by foraging and maraud- 
ing parties of the King's hoiſe from this town or 
Skipton.—After the battle of Marſton. Moor, and 
ſurrender of York, Log D FarirFAx remained ſome 
time in that city, purpoſing to reduce the garriſons 
in the neighbourhood with all poffible expedition. 
In the mean time COLONEL LAMBERT was very 


* This perhaps was at the time of the diſcovery of 
the Gun Powder Plot, when a general alarm overſpread 
the nation, and great numbers of perſons retired with 
their families to the ſtrong holds of the country; at 
which period Sir Henry was very young indeed, being 
born in the year 1601, and therefore but four years of 
age. t Vicar's Parliamentary Chronicle. 
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active in intercepting their ſtraggling parties. The 
latter end of September, this gallant commander 
ſurpriſed and took priſoners à troop of horſe in 
Craven, and ſoon after, at Plumpton near Knareſ- 
borough, he took 140 dragoons, three captains, and 
many other priſoners, together with their com- 
mander, Colonel Mac Moyler, an Iriſhman. About 
this time a party of the King's horſe, from the gar- 
riſons of Knareſborough and Skipton, marched out 
with intent to raiſe the ſiege of Helmſley calle, but 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 


Amongſt many other ſufferers from the rapacity 
of this garriſun, Mr. George Marwood is particu- 
larly mentioned, whoſe houſe near Harrogate was 
totally demoliſhed, and his property deſtroyed. 


In the beginning of November, 1644, Lox D Falk- 
FAX, at the head of a diviſion of the Scotch forces, 
appeared before Knareſborough. Finding the garriſon 
obſtinately determined on refiſtance, he prepared to 
ſtorm the town; and on the 12th of the ſame month 
began the attack. The garriſon defended their works 
with ſpirit, but were at laſt obliged to retreat into 
the caſtle, after lofing twenty of their men Who 
were ſlain in the action.“ 


* Whitlock's Memorials. 
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Lord Fairfax being now maſter of the town, the 
caſtle was cloſely inveſted, and as bravely defended 
by the reſolute garriſon, who prolonged the ſiege 
tin the 2oth of December, when they ſurrendered 
upon honourable terms, 


His Lordſhip found here four pieces of fine ord- 
nance, a large ſtore of arms, powder, and ammuni- 
tion; a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie and plate to 
the value of fifteen hundred pounds. 


A little before this time, a petition was preſented 
to Parliament by Mrs. Baſtwick, wife of Dr. John 
Baſtwick, then a priſoner in the caſtle of Knareſ- 
borough, praying relief for her ſaid hufband, herſelf, 
and children, which petition was favourably received, 
and one hundred pounds ordered to be paid to her. 
Soon after, Dr. Baſtwick was releaſed from his con- 
finement, being exchanged for Colonel Huddleſton. 
The crime laid to his charge was, his having written 
a book, entitled, Flagellum Pontificus Latialium, for 
which he was fined in the Star Chamber 5o00ol. and 
confined firſt ia Launceſton, afterwards in Scilly, 
then in the caſtle of York, and laſtly in that of 
Knareſborough. 


On the zoth of April, 1646, this caſtle with ſeveral 
others were, by an order of the Houſe of Commons, 
rendered 
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rendered untenable.* The walls and towers have 
ever fince been mouldering away; yet even now the 
elevation of the fite, and the remaining fragment3 
of its ſormer magnificence, ſtrike the imagination 
with the idea of much ſtrength, beauty, aud impor- 
tance. This caſtle contained near two acres and an 
half within its walls, which were flanked with eleven 
or twelve towers, theſe, with ſeveral other build- 
ings that ſtood in the different wards or areas, af- 
forded convenience and accommodation for a nu- 
merous garriſon. 


Beſides the uſual communication from one tower 
to another, there was in ſome places ſecret galleries 
in the middle of the wall, both which paſſages had 
their particular uſes in time of war ; from the firſt, 
the approach of an enemy might be diſcerned, and 
his attacks refiſted, while perſons unſcen, and in the 
greateſt ſaſety, might be ſent with orders and ſtores 
through the latter. Part of the principal tower 1s 
ſti!l remaining, and appears to have been built about 
the time of Edward III. It conſiſts of three ſtories 
above the keep or dungeon. The firſt room on the 


* Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 22 Charles I. 
Reſolved, That the ſeveral caſtles of I ickhill, Shefheld, 
Knareſborough, Cawood, Sandall, Boulton, Middleham, 
Hornſey, Mulgrave, and Crake in the county of York, 
being inland caſtles, be made untenable, and no garritons 
kept or maintained in them. 


ground 
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ground floor, next the river, hath been from time 
immemorial the repoſitory for the ancient Court 
records, and where they are ſtill preſerved, the keys 
of which are in the joint cuſtody of the Steward of 
the Honour, and the Chief of the Slingſby family. 
Next to this, in the centre, is the Guard-Room, 
with a vaulted roof, ſupported by two maſly pillars, 
which at the height of fix feet diverge and ſpread all 
over the roof: in this room is a large fire place, and 
ſeveral receſſes ; alſo a ſmall room on one fide, for- 
merly the Porter's Lodge, lighted by a cruciform 
ſlip, the upper part of which is now broken off. 
Through this Guard-Room was formerly the prin- 
cipal entrance into the caſtle; the outward gate was 
defended by a portcullis and a draw-bridge that 
fell acroſs a very deep moat, facing the preſent 
Bowling-Green. Here is alſo a ſmall circular ſtair- 
caſe that led from the Guard-Room to the State- 
Room, ſo narrow that one centinel alone might de- 
fend the paſſage. Next to the Guard-Room, on 
the ſame level, is the priſon for debtors within the 
liberty of Knareſborough, which conſiſts of two 
ſmall rooms; the firſt is twelve feet by ten, the 
other ſeven feet ſquare. 


The ſecond ſtory was entirely taken up by the 
State-Room, commonly called the King's Chamber, 
lighted by one very large and beautiful gothic win- 
dow. 'The principal entrance into this room was 
from the outer court, and the acceſs to it guarded 
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and fortified in the ſtrongeſt manner imaginable; firſt, 
through an arched portal, and a zigzag paffage, yon 
come into the veſtibule, where a guard was uſually 
placed. From hence was 2 ſtair caſe of ſtone that 
led into the State-Room, defended by two portcullis, 
ſome part of the grooves are yet remaining. The 
third, and uppermoſt ſtory, conſiſted of one room 
of the fame dimenſions as the former; above this 
was the top of the tower, on which was a parapet 
and battlements. The height of this tower is fifty- 
three feet, and the breadth fifty-four ; two fides of 
It are broken down, and on one corner, ſtill remain- 
ing, are the evident marks of violence made by the 
cannon ſhot fired againſt it. What remains of this 
tower is ſo well built, and ſtrongly cemented, that 
it ſeems to promiſe a long duration. 


Underneath is the DuxGcton,* into which you 
deſcend hy twelve ſteps. This room 1s twenty-three 
feet in length, and about twenty in breadth, the 
walls are of hewn ſtone, ſimilar to thoſe of the reſt 
of the caſtle; here is an aperture for the conveyance 
of air, near three feet ſquare next the room, ard 


_ terminating gradually on the outſide in a ſmall point, 


arched all the way with ſtone, rendering it iinpoſſi- 
ble for any -human being to eſcape that way. The 


* The Campus Sceleratus or Gallow-Hill, formerly 
the place of execution, is ſituated a little above the 
Droppwg-Well. X 


roof 
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roof is arched with ſtone, and ſupported by one 
round pillar nine feet in circumference. The only 
ray of light the priſoners could in all probability enʒoy 
in this gloomy cell, was through the iron grating in 
the door on the top of the ſteps, in the enjoyment 
of which feeble glimmering, ſome of them in ancient 
times have - amufed themſelves with carving rude 
figures on the wall, amongſt which is that of an 
horſe ſhoe, ſome reſemblance of Gothic arches, and 
two figures of men, in the dreſſes worn about the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 


On the Eaſt fide of the caſtle are the remains of a 
gateway, the grooves of the portcullis being yet diſ- 
cernable betwixt two ſemicircular pillars. Theſe 
pillars, and two others on the fide next the river, of 
beautiful workmanſhip, are the work of later times, 
and evidently placed here as buttreſfes to ſtrengthen 
the ancient wall. 


In the year 1736, ſome foundations were diſco- 
vered on the South - ſide of the caſtle near the end of 
the court-houſe, ſuppoſed to have been the remains 
of a chapel. The altar, built of large ſtones well ce- 
mented and covered with ſtucco, had been orna- 
mented with paintings, ſome of the colours appearing 
very freſh ; here was alſo found fragments of painted 
glaſs, ſome human bones, and part of an iron helmet. 
In one part of the caſtle yard, is the entrance of an 
a:chedſubterrancouspaſſage leading from thence into 
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the moat. This no doubt was very uſeful during 
a fiege, when the common entrance was ſtrictly 
watched by ſurrounding enemies. From hence may 
be concluded, that this caftle had all the advan- 
tages of ſtrength and fituation that could be defire1, 


before the invention of artillery, and even after that 
period, was found to be a place not eafily reduced. 
This is evinced by the great number of cannon ſhot 
of various ſizes that have been and are yet frequently 
found on different fides of it. Placed on an emiy 
nence, projecting into the river, and from its towers 
commanding all the avenues into the town; nor could 
any one paſs over either of the bridges unſeen by the 
garriſon, yet notwithſtanding all its former greatneſs, 
its preſent condition preſents us with an awful me- 
morial of the inſtability of all human grandeur. 


What does nat fade? The tower that long had ſtood 
The cruſh of thunder, and the warring winds, 
Shook by the flow, but ſure deſtroyer Time, 

* Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its baſe : 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs 

* Deſcend : The Babylonian ſpires are ſunk ; 

« Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time ſhakes the ſtable tyranny of thrones, 

* And tott'ring empires ruſh by their own weight, 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 

And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun ; 
*The ſun himſelf ſhall die; and ancient night 

* Again involve the deſolate abyſs.” 


From 
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From viewing theſe mouldering remains of pride 
and dominion, the eye is relieved and the mind 
cheared by the romantic beauties of the adjacent vale, 


a delicious compoſition of ENCLOSURES, WOODS 


and ROCKS, at the bottom of which a fine giver 
takes its bending courſe, ſhaded in many places with 
hanging wood; on one fide the houſes and trees 
ranged along the edge of the precipice with part of 
the town, the CHURCH, the BRIDGE, and CoOGHILL- 
HALL. On the other fide, BELLMOND, with its 
wood and encloſures, the more elevated fituation of 
BiLTon-HALL compleat this beautiful ſcene, with 
a diſtant view of Brimham rocks. 


RENT 8, Anno . 1694. 


| 1 
The caftle and manor of Knareſborough 49 11 74 
The foreſt of Knareſborough - = 136 13 of 
The fee of the Conſtable and Steward] 
of this caſtle and lordſhip, and Ma- 
ſter of the game in all the foreſts, _ s 6 £ 
and chaces in the reign of Queen | 
Elizabeth, was | 
The Porter's free = - 2 „ $88 


The preſent Steward of this IIonour is the truly 
Noble Duke of Devonſhire, 


'THE SEAL OF TH1s HONOUR 


Repreſents 2 caſtle in baſe, on an eſeroll four letters 
that 
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that is ER: QR. Over the caſtle, on a wreath, a 
dexter hand in armour, couped at the wriſt, holding 
a branch of oak. Date r6rr. 


'Fhe family of KNARESBURGEH were of great anti- 
quity here; they bore for their arms, argent, a lion 
rampant gules, ducally crowned or, on a bordure 
ſable, eight bezants. 

RockR DE KENARESBURGH mentioned in a grant 
made to the Abbey of Fountains. 

ROBERT DE KNARESBURGH one of the Monks at 
Bolton, in the year 155 3. 

Join KNARESBURGH, vicar of Knareſborough, 
obit 156r. 

PETER ENARESBURGH, Obit 1574. 

TaAxcis KNARESBURGH, obit 1583. 

The laſt perion of this name remembered here, 
was HTEEN KXARESBURGi!, married to Mr. Sa- 
muel Green, Maſter of the Grammar School at 
Knareſborough, ſhe died in the year 1733. 

©M1CHAEL DE KNARESEURGH was living in the 
city of Havannah, in the year 1783. 

The 


After the concluſion of the war in 1533, Prince Wil- 
ham Henry viſited the city of Ilavannali in his way to 
England, Don Solano the Spaniil. Admiral, catertained 
the Prince and his ſuite with all poſi ble politeneſs, the 
principal Spaniſh officers being preicnt, one of whom 
entering into diſcourſe with Mr. William Ackroyd, an 
Engliſh officer and one of the Prince's attendants, in- 
tormcd him in the courſe of their converſation, that 

; . his 
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The family of BrxNAxp were for many ages 
ſeated at Knareſborough, they bore for their arms, 
azure, on a bend argent, 3 eſcallops of the firſt. 

Joux ByYxxaAnD of Knareſborough, married —— 
„ had iſſue Frahcis; and Ellen, married to 
Mr. Robert Pilkington. 

Fraxcrs Brax AND of Knareſborough, Eſq; mar- 
ried —— „ had iſſue Vplham. 

WitLtiam Byrxaxnof Knareſburough, Eſq; mar- 
ried Grace, daughter of Sir William Ingiltby of Rip- 
ley, Knight, had iſſue Robert. 

RoBERT BYKNAND of Knarefborough, Eſq; mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Thomas Slingfby of Scriven, 
Eſq; had iſſue William and Robert. 

W1LLIaM BIN AND of Knareſborough, Eſq; mar- 
ried , had iſſue Grace his daughter and 
ſole heir, married to Sir Ralph Babthorpe of Bab- 
thorpe, in the Eaft-Riding of Yorkſhire, Enight. 

RogkAT ByrxaAxDof Knareſborough, Eſq; (bro- + 
ther of William) married Anne, daughter of Richard 
Norton of Norton Conyers, in the North-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, Eſq. 

WILLI AN BraxaAND, Eſq; was Recorder of Yotk, . 
1573. 

The family manſton was ſituated at the end of 


his anceſtors were Engliſh, and came from a town in 
Yorkſhire called Knareiburgh; that he was a merchant 
and colonel of a battalion of militia. His addreſs, 


Don Miguel Knarefburg of Knareſburgh in Yorkſhire. 
the 
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the High- ſtreet leading towards York, and though 
lately rebuilt, ſtill retains the name of Byrnand-Hall. 


The family of Raopes, anciently reſident at 
Knareſborough, bore for their arms, argent on a 
croſs engrailed between four lions rampant, gules, 
as many bezants. Creſt—a leopard ſejant or, ſpotted 
ſable, collarred and gpged argent. 


The family of RounDELL formerly refided at 
Knareſborough and Scriven, where they are ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of a confiderable eſtate, Their arms are or, a 
feſs gules, between three rown trees, (or mountain 
aſhes) vert. ' 


The family of WARN EA formerly of Knareſbo- 
rough, bore for their arms, or, a bend engrailed 
between (ix roſes gules, barbed proper. 


In the town are ſeveral very good inns, a ſpacious 
Market-place, and neat Market-croſs built by the 
inhabitants in the year 1719. The market is on 
Wedneſdays, and plentifully ſupplied with every 
kind of proviſions. Here are alſo the following 
fairs, viz. The firſt Wedneſday after January 13. 
The firſt Wedneſday after March 12; May 6, unleſs 
the ſ-21c happen to be on a Sunday, and then the 
day after. The firſt Wedneſday after Auguſt 12. 
The firſt Tueſday after October 1. The tirſt Wed- 
neſday after December 10. The ſtatutes for hiring 

ſervants, 
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ſervants, on Wedneſday before Novembes a2. The 
town hath been long a ' franchiſe, governed by 
the Steward of the Honour, and a free jury. The 
Toll-booth or Court-houſe, fixty-fix feet long and 
twenty-four wide, was tebuilt in the year 1785. 
The following is a prefentment made in the reign 
of James the Firſt. 


** The King hath a court holden, and times with- 
* ont memory of man hath been holden and kept, 
10 for his Majeſty and his noble progenitors, within 
ve the borough of Knareſborough, known by the 
c name of the Borough Court, at which -ourt the 
** borough-men and all their anceſtors uſe and always 
* have uſed to do their ſuits and ſervices, and there 
< are two courts holden there yearly, called Head 
Courts ; the one kept after Michaelmas, and the 
s other after Eaſter, at which courts all the ſaid 
* burgefles do their ſervices, or otherwiſe, in default 
% of appearance, they are ammerced, and for their 
< default pay ſometimes twopence, and ſometimes 
* fourpence; and there is upon Monday every r5th 
% day, a court kept for trials, and when any trial is, 
< as many of the inhabitants there, as ſhall be ſum- 
* moned, do appear there for trial of cauſe; and the 
* faid burgeffes do no other ſuit or ſervice to any 
*« other court, fave only at the two Sheriff torns 
« yearly holden for his Majeſty, within the caſtle of 
* Knareſborough, after the terms allowed yearly ; 
and a jury is impannelled of the inhabitants within 
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& the faid borough, by the bailiff of the ſaid borough, 
* and the ſaid jury is there ſworn as other juries 
4 are, and do make their preſentments accordingly.” 


2 he bounds of the Borough, as taken from the ſaid 
preſentment, are as follow : 


% Beginning at a channel called Frogmire-Dike, 

* on the North fide of the borough, cometh from 
* thence up the town .all Eaſtward, boundeth on 
*© the North on the King's demeſne, and ſo ſtriketh 
*© to the Bondhold, late Dearlove's, and now Chri- 
s ſtopher Dowgill's, and ſo by a houſe in the tenure 
„of Thomas Pickering, and down that lane into 
* Gracious-ftreet, and ſo down by a Bondhold, late 
« Dearlove's, now Sir Henry Slingſby's, to March- 
bridge, and from thence back again to a burgage 
* in Briggate, now Wray's or Whiter's, and ſo up a 
* ſtreet called Briggate, and along on the Weſt of a 
* parcel of ground called Caſtle-Ings, and ſo by the 
Old Borough-Dike, adjoining on the Caſtle-Garth, 
* to the mills of Knareſborough, and from the 
*© mills of Knareſborough up the water of Nidd 
*© to the ſand bed, and from thence to the Ma- 
% nor-houſe of the parſonage by a houſe of Wik 
* liam Millet's, being a parſonhold tenement, and 
* ſo by the Weſt fide of the parſonage cloſe, and ſo 
along the North ſide of the Church-yard, and ſo 
© up the Vicarage-lane to the High- ſtreet, called 
* the Borough-ſtreet, and down that ſtreet directly 
North to the channel of Frogmire-Dike aforeſaid. 
| There 
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«© There is within this townſhip a prebend, the 
« ;ncumbent of this prebend, or his farmer, hath at 
« his prebend houſe two ſeveral times in the year 
<« for the moſt part kept a court leet, and hath divers 
* metſuages, cottages, lands, and tenements to this 
© prebend belonging who are his own tenants and 
* copyholders in Knareſborough and Arkendale, 
* and claimeth and occupieth divers lands within 
the fields of Knareſborough, Scriven, and Arken- 
dale by the right of the ſaid prebend, and do pre- 
* ſent all offences done within the prebendary lands 
at thoſe courts, this prebend is of the church of 
St. Peter in York, and holdeth of St. Peter.“ 


A conſiderable manufacture of linen has” been 
carried on here for many ages, and is at preſent in a 
flouriihing condition. The length of each piece is 
twenty yards, breadth thirty-five inches; the prices 
from thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence to thirty ſhillings 
—upwards of one thouſand of theſe pieces are ma- 
nufactured in this town and neighbourhood each 
week. Sheetings are alſo manufactured. here, ſome 
of which are twenty-four yards in length, and nine 
cighths in breadth; others twenty-fix or twenty-eight 
yards in length, and five quarters in breadth, all 
varying in price according to the comparative dif- 
ference in the finencſs of each.“ 


The linen manuſacturr was introduced into Eng- 


land by the Flemings, under the protection of Henry Ill. 
A. D. 1253. 
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Is dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and was an- 
eiently a rectory, but in the year 1230, became united 
to the prebend of Bickhill in the cathedral of York. 
This impropriation was made by Archbiſhop Walter 
Grey in lieu of an eftate in York granted by the Dean 
and Chapter to the ſaid Archbiſhop ; it is within the 
deanery of Boroughbridge and dioceſe of Chefter, 
Loxd LOUGHBOROUGH is patron, and its preſent 
value is 302l. per annum; rated in the King's books 
at gl. gs. 45d.; yearly tenths 18s. 115d. In the be- 
ginuing of the reign of Henry III. this church with 
its chapels were given to the priory of Noſtel, but 
afterwards became part of the prebend as above. 
"The greateſt part of the preſent building does not 
appear to be much older than the reformation, par- 
ticularly the walls of the nave and the Wet front; 
the Eaſt front and ſteeple are of a more ancient date. 


On the South buttreſs of the Weſt front are theſe 
words carved on a ſingle ſtone: 


Ehriſt who died upon the rood, 
Grant us grace gur end be good. 


On the South wall, over the porch, is the repre- 
ſentation of the crofs, fimilar to that worn on the 
breaſts 


129 
breaſts of the Monks of the Trinitarian Order; 
which appearances ſeem to favour the opinion, that 
the church hath been repaired out of the ruins of the 
priory, and that the None with the above lines ori- 
ginally belonged to the chapel of the Holy Crofs. 


On an altar tomb near the choir door, are the 
following inſcriptions: Mary, eldeſt daughter of 
Peter Roundell of Scriven, married to Simon War- 
ner, of Knarefborough, twenty five years, to whom 
ſhe bare four children, three ſons and one daughter, 
Departed the 13th of June, 1674, aged 45. 


Vita caduca vale falveto vita perennis, 
Corpus terra tegit, fpiritus alta petit. 


Simon WaRrNER, Gent. 
September 7, 1663, aged 56. 
WARNER 
ANAGR, 

Usa VER. 


Tam facri cineris de pignore cuſtos, 
Uſque recens vere hæc floreat urnæ novo. 


On the roof, over the middle aile, are the arms of 
the Slingſbys, and creſt of the Percys: both families 
appear to have been benefactors to this church. 


The STEEPLE is founded on four large pillars, each 
compoſed of cluſters of round columns, ſupporting 
| four 
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four very beautiful arches, much ſuperior to thoſe in 
the budy of the church. Here is a muſical peal of 
eight bells, the tenor weighs twenty hundred weight, 
whereon is inſcribed—Precul efte profani—The Rev. 
THOMAS COLLINS, vicar, JOHN INMAN and JAMES 
YouxG, church-wardens. Theſe bells were hung 
in the year 1774; at which time ſeveral pieces of 
half-burnt wood were taken out of the wall of the 
ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been the ends of timber 
that had been deftroyed by fire; the only account 
we have of any ſuch accident here, was anno 1318, 
when the Scots carried fire and ſword through all 
theſe Northern parts, and this town with the church 
was involved in one general conflagration.. The 
curious paintings on glaſs, that once adorned the 
windows, are nearly deſtroyed, particularly that (re- 
ferred to in the hiſtory of St. Robert) of a man plow- 
ing with a deer, ſome broken and ill-joinzd fragments 
of which may yet be diſcerned in a window on the 
North fide of the church. The pews in the body 
of the church were erected in the year 1730. 


On the North wall, is a monument to the memory 
of John Watſon, brother of George Watſon of Bil- 
ton Park, Eſq; who died in 1753, aged 31. 


Againſt a pillar in the North tranſept, is a mar- 
ble monument to the memory of James Whitefoord, 
Eſq; of Dunduff in Aircſhire, North Britain, who 
died July 29, 1785. 

; In 
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In a ſmall window at the Weſt end of the church 
painted on glaſs, are the following arms: Azure, a 
feſſe or, between three doves argent. 


On a window in the North aile—a bend with 
three eſcallops, for Byrnand. 


Againſt the South wall is a neat marble monu- 


ment, to the memory of Gregory Rhodes, Eſq; who 
died in 1766. 
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Is a very good one, having ten ſtops, viz. two 
diapaſons, one principal, one twelfth, one fifteenth, 
one tierce, one ſuſquealtra, one cornet, one trumpet, 
and one baſſoon, containing in all ſeven hundred and 
ninety pipes. A pedal takes off the loud ſtops te 
form the choir organ, which conſiſts of the diapaſon 
and baſſoon ; another pedal makes the whole organ 
ſwell with wonderful eſſect. This inſtrument was 
procured by a general ſubſcription, built by Mr. John 
Donaldſon of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and firſt uſed 
in divine ſervice on Sunday April 20, 1788. 


The ſcreen that ſeparates the choir from the body 
of the church is pierced with the figures of the lighted 
torch, the roſe, andtrefoil, each having a ſymbolical 
allufion to ſome particular part of ancient worſhip. 
On each fide the choir is a ſmall chapel; that on 
| the 
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the Seuth was formerly the place of interment for 
the Plumptons of Plumpton, though no traces now 
remain here of that ancient family, except their 
arms painted on glaſs in the window. In the South 
wall are two appertures adorned with Gothic or- 
naments, but neither effigy nor inſcription remains 
in either of them. A pedeſtal projecting from the 
wall, and over it the remains of a very neat canopy 
of tabernacle work, mark the place where once an 
image ſtocu; perhaps the Patron Saint. Oppoſite 
to this is the chapel belonging to the Slingfdy family, 
wherein are ſome monuments well executed. 


On an altar tomb, are placed fine and whole 
length figures of Sir Frxaxcrs SL MOS V and his 
LADY, the only ſiſter of Thomas and Henry Earls of 
Northumberland ; he died the fourth of Auguft, 
1600. This pair had twelve children, nine fons and 
three daughters. 


A whole length figure of Sir WiLL1aMm SLINGSBY, 
exceedingly well executed, ſtanding in a niche, his 
left hand leaning on his ſword, the right on bis ſhield 
of arms, died 1634. 


A whole length figure in white marble ſtanding in 
a niche and wrapt up in wet drapery ; this is, pro- 
bably, the monument of Thomas SLIXGSBY, Eſqg 
who was drowned in.the river Nid, aged 28; he was 
the ſon of the firſt mentioned Sir Francis, ans 
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On a large thick flone of black marble is the following 


mſcription? 
SANCTI ROBERTY 


Hoc SAxUM ADVECTUM EST. 

SuB £ODEMQ; NUNC JACET nic 
Henaicvs StixGsByY, HENRICI FILLUS 
Cur £ PARLIAMENTO EJECTO 
ET rx PLERiSCITO BONIS OMNIBUS EXUTO 
NIHII ALIUD SUPERERAT. 

Qram vr VEeLLET ANIMA SUAM SALVAM ESSE 
Passus esr Ax NO /ZETaTIs suUz I. VII. 
Srxro louvs Joxtas Ax NO; CAI MIDCLEVIIL 
Firvet ix ReGem Lecsq; PArRIASs CAUSA. 
Nox PexnTsED AD Mriiores SEDEs TRANSLATUS EST 
A TrxaxNo CrRowwWELLi1o CAriTE MULCTATUS. 
PosviT THOMAS SLINGSBY, BARON“. NON DEGENER 


Neeos. Anno ENR CurisT1. 
MDCXCII.* 


On entering the chancel, obſerve on either hand 
the remaining ſeats with deſks before them, formerly 
appropriated to the uſe of the choir, which might 
have been compoſed of ſuch of the pariſhioners as 
chote to ſing. 


This gentleman wrote a diary of occurrences and 
obſervations from the year 1638 to 1648, which hath 
not yet been printed, though it abounds with curious 
matter, and records to erity that the writer was a 


periou of the ſtricteſt piety, probity, and fortitude. 
E 


Or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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On the South fide of the commnnion table, in the 
wall of the church, is the water baſon, and near that 
a ſeat, where the officiating prieſts ſat at intervals 
during the ſolemnity of high maſs. . 


On the North fide is a grave ſtone of black marble, 
with the arms of the Stockdales, well executed, 
under which, are inſcriptions to the memory of the 
following perſons : 


TrnomAs STOCKDALT, obit 1653 
WILLIAM STOCKDALE 2693 -- © 
CHEISTOPHER STOCKDALE 1713 
WILLIA STOCKDALE 1739 


Within the rails. 


ELizABETH STOCKDALE, obit 1694 
CATHERINE WALTERS 1705 


There are no other remarkable monuments here, 
except one, near the dial poſt in the church- yard, 
it is a low altar tomb, the inſcription on its ſides 
ſeems to have been elegantly cut in the large church 
text, but ſo defaced as to be quite illegible. 


« How vain are pyramids and motto'd ſtones, 

And monumental trophies rais'd on high! 

*, For time confounds them, with the crumbling bones 
„That mix d in haſty graves unnotic'd lie.“ 


In 
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In the liſt of the names and valuations of the be- 
netices within this dioceſe, in Stevens's Monaſticon, 
vol. 1, page 53, the vicarage of Knareſborough is 
valued at forty marks per annum, and the prebend 
at forty-four pounds per annum. The chantry of 
Mary Magdalen. in this church, founded by William 
Staple, of the yearly value of Al. 13s. zd. The 
chantry of St. John the Baptiſt, in the ſaid pariſh, 
of the yearly value of 51. 2s. 4d. The chantry of 
the Virgin Mary, al. 16s. 8d. 


Length of the church from Eaſt to Weſt is 123 
Length of the North and South ailes - 75 
Length of the croſs aile — — — — 75 
Height of the roof — 7 
Height of the ſteeple - - - - 75 


The fingular mode of ſolemnizing marriages that 
took place in 1653 during Cromwell's adminiſtration, 
was ſtrictly obſerved here for near four years, during 
which time, fixty eight couple were married by the 
civil magiſtrate; the banns were publiſhed on three 
ſeparate days before the marriage, ſometimes at tac 
market croſs, and ſometimes in the church. 


VICARS of KNARESBOROUGH.. 


Joux SILVERSIDEsS, who had been a chantry prieſt, 
obit I560 
E 2 Joux 
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Jonx KNARESBOROUGH, obit — TF7;6 
PERCIVAL BROADBELT, obit — 66 
W1iLL1am BROADBELT, inſtituted — 15616 
ABRAHAM Ruobxs, ditto =— 7636 
RoGFr ATry — — 1642 
re ſigned — 15645 
MAaTTHEw Booru, inſtituted 1645 
Joux Lever — — 1668 
LANE As u — — 15692 
Jos uva GLOvER — — 1216 
TrtomMas COLLINS — 1735 
died July 21 — 1788 
AxDbREW CEA, inſtituted 1788 


The places of public worſhip in this town, beſides 
the church, are the PRESBYTERIAN CHAPEL in 
Windſor-lane, firſt founded by Lapy HEwLEY, 
relict of Sir Joux HirwLey of Bell-Hall near York, 
who left the rents of Hay-Park, near Knareſborough, 
for pious uſzs; The preſent edifice was erected at 
the exper.ce of Mrs. THORNTON, the lady of Joux 
THORNTOX, Eſq; of Clapham in Surry, in the year 
1778. 


The Quaxer's Mrgrixc Housk in Gracious- 
ſtreet, erected in the year 1701. 


The FREE SCHOOL, 


Situated on the South Eaſt fide of the church- 
. yard, 
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yard, was endowed by the Rev. Robert Chand- 
ler, D. D. of Goldſborough, in the year 1616. The 
preſent building was erected by ſubſcription, anno 
1741. 


Over the door is this inſcription : 


Hoc Gymnaſium Impenſis 
Collatitiis extructum fuir. 
Anno Domini, M,D,CC,XLI. 


Mr. ANTHONY ACHAM of Holborn, London, left 
to the poor of Knareſborough, in the year 1638, the 
ſum of ſix pounds per annum, to be diſtributed in 
bread the laſt Sunday in every ſecond month. 


Joux LorD CRAVEN, (deſcended from the Cra- 
vens of Appletreewick) left to the poor of Knareſ- 
borough in the year 1647, the ſum of two hundred 
pounds, * 


Mr. WILLIAM CARTER left to the poor of the 
pariſh of Knareſborough, in the year 1699, one cloſe, 
lying in Scriven fields, called Carmires, containing 
two acres and one rood or thereabouts. 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, M. D. in the year 1765; 


- * Which money was laid out in lands at Scotton, 
that now lets for 341. per annum, | 


left 
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left for the education of thirty boys and girls be- 
longing to the townſhip of Knareſborough, and for 
putting them out apprentice, the ſum of twelve 
hundred and. forty two pounds. 


Mr. AvD EW HOLDEN, in the vear 1707, left to 


the poor of Knareſborough twenty pounds. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Were begun here on the zoth of January, 1785, 


when near five hundred children were entered on 
this rruly laudable eftabliſhment. 


This town was ſummoned to ſend members to 
Parliament, in the firſt year of the reign of Queen 
Mary 1553, from which time it has returned two 
repreſentatives. The right of election being in the 
holders of burgage tenures, of which the number in 
1611 was eighty eight. 


1641 A new writ for election in room of Mr. 
Henry Benſon, rendered incapable ever to ſit, for 
granting protections to divers perſons who were 


not his menial ſervants; Mr. Dearlove, his ſon-in- 


law, unduly elected. 
1642 Sir William Conftable's election declared good, 


and return amended. 


* Whitworth's ſucceſſion of Parliaments, 


1645 
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1645 New writ in the room of Sir Henry Slingſby, 
Bart. 

1660 William Stockdale and Hugh Bethell 

4661 Sir John Croſland and William Thompſon 

1678 Sir Thomas Slingſby and William Stockdale 

1681 The ſame the ſame 

268; Str Henry Slingſby the ſame 

1688 Double return, petitions of Thomas Fawkes, 
Eſq; and Lord Latimer referred : Report, reſolved, 
that Mr. Fawkes is duly elected. 

1689 Double return, petitions of Thomas Fawkes, 
Eſq; and Sir Henry Slingſby, referred: Report, 
made right of election agreed to be in the burgage- 
holders. Reſolved, that Mr. Fawkes is duly 
elected, return amended. 

1690 Thomas Fawkes and Chriſtopher Stockdale 

1695 Robert Byerley and Chriſtopher Stockdale 


1698 The lame the ſame 
1701 The ſame the ſame 
1702 The ſame the ſame 
1705 The ſame the ſame 
1708 The ſame the ſame 
1710 The ſame the ſame 


1711 New writ in the room of Robert Byerley, 
made a Commiſſioner for keeping the Privy Seal. 
1713 New writ in the room of Chriſtapher Stock- 
dale, Eſq; deceaſed. 
Henry Slingſby and Francis Fawkes 
4714 Earl of Montrath and Robert Hitch 
1715 
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1515 Petition of ſeveral burgeſſes referred; leave 
given to withdraw it. 

1720 New writ in the room of the Earl of Mon- 
trath, deceaſed. 

1722 Richard Arundell and Sir Henry Slingſby 

1726 New writ in the room of Richard Arundell, 
Eſq; made Maſter and Worker of the Mint. 

1727 Richard Arundell and Sir Henry Slingſby 

1734 The ſame the ſame 

1741 The ſame the ſame 

1744 New writ in the room of Richard Arundell, 
Eſq; made one of the Lords of the Treaſury. 

1745 New writ in the room of Richard Arundell, 
Eſq; made Treaſurer of the Chamber. 

1747 Richard Arundel, Eſq; and Sir Henry Slingſby, 
Bart. 

1748 New writ in the room of Richard Arundell, 
Eſq; made Clerk of the Pipe. 
Richard Arundell, Eſq; and Sir Henry Slingſby 

1758 New writ in the room of Richard Arundell, 
Eſq; deceaſed. 

Rt Hon. Robt. Boyle, Eſq; and Sir Henry Slingſby. 

1761 Lord John Cavendiſh and Sir Henry Slingſby 

1763 New writ in the room of Sir Henry Slingiby, 


Bart. deceaſed. 
1765 Sir Anthony Abdy and Lord John Cavendiſh 


1768 Sir Anthony Abdy and R. B. Walfingham 


774 The ſame the ſame 
1775 RtHon.IdG.H.Cavendiſh the fame 
1780 Lord Duncannon the ſame 


1781 
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1781 James Hare, Eſq; in the room of the Hon. 
Mr. Walſingham, loſt on board the Thunderer 
1784 Lord Duncannon and James Hare, Eſq; 


The RIVER NID D# 


Which runs cloſe by this town, takes its riſe at the 
upper end of Nidd's-Dale, or Netherdale, about 
thirty miles North Weſt of this place, and after 
running a conſiderable way from its fountain, 
again enters the earth by a wide and rocky cavern ; 
then taking 2 ſubterraneous courſe of ſome miles, 
again emerges to the light by two iſſues, whoſe 
waters are ſoon after united; and paſſing by Ra us- 
GILL, PATELEY-BRIDGE, HAM?PSTHWAITE, KIL 
LINGHALL, RIPLEY, KNARESBOROUGH, RIBSTON, 
WALSHFORD, CowTHOaP, HUNSINGORE, CaT- 
TLE, and Mook-MONCKTON, loſes itſelf in the 
OusE neat Nux-Mosckros, after a courſe of 
upwards of fifty miles through a deep rockey chan- 
nel, often hid in the depth and obſcurity of woods. 
Salmon are frequently found in different parts of 
this river, ſome of which have weighed thirty-ſix 
pounds. Pike alſo are found in moſt parts of it, 
but particularly about RiBsToON where one of theſe 
filh was caught that weighed near twenty pounds. 


The word Nidd, amongſt the Celtæ, fignifed under, 
belrww, or covered. ? 
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The perch are from half a pound to three pounds 
each, Trout are found in all parts of the river, but 
chiefly in the vale of ScoTtToN, from half a pound 
to three pounds weight each. Here are alſo ſmelts, 
chub, dace, willow-blade, eels, barbel, ombre, gud- 
geons, &c. 


It appears by Patent, 18. Edw. II. A. D. 1325, that 
this river either was made navigable from its junction 
with the Ouſe to Knareſborough, or that it was in- 
tended, as the abore patent recites certain cuſtoms 
to be taken for all goods brought here by water. 


Whether this navigation was ever compleated, 
docs not fully appear, but certain it is that ſuch an 
improvement in theſe days would be attended with 
numerous advantages to the public in general. 


An act of Parliament was obtained ſome years ago 
ſor the better ſupplying this town with river. water, 
which on account of its clevated ſituation rendered 
the common method of conveying that neceſſary 
article difficult and expenſive. After many unſore- 
ſeen delays, this uſeful improvement is now com- 
pleated. 


Annexed to the water works is a paper mill, where 
that buſineſs is carried oa with ſucceſs by Mr. John 
Lomas, 


The 
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The Jews formerly had a ſynagogue here, ſituated 
near the Market-place, where fome eld buildings 
Rill retain the name. Great numbers of this people 
were in England during the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor. William the Conqueror and his fon 
Rufus granted them feveral privileges; Henry II. 
allowed «them a burial place on the out ſide of c very 
city, before which they were obliged to carry their 
dead from every part of the kingdom to the cnly 
place of interment allowed them near London. 
Thus encouraged, the Jews ſettled in every city 
and trading town throughout England, till at length 
growing by trade and uſury exceeding rich, their 
riches excited the envy of both Prince and people, 
who, as often as they could find an excuſe for that 
purpoſe, plundered them without remorſe. In the 
firſt year of the reign of Richard I. no leſs than 
1500 of theſe miferable people were maſſacred at 
York, beſides great numbers in other places, wha 
fell by the hands of an infatuated and brutal popu- 
lace, Notwitkftanding theſe ſevere outrages, they 
foon became again very numerous in different parts 
of the kingdom; and during the diſturbances in 
the reign of Henry III. they had, by bribing the 
King's council, been admitted to all the privileges 
of Chriſt ian natives; they purchaſed houſes, lands, 
and manors ; fat on juries, enjoyed feifin and the 
wardſhip of Chriſtian heirs, together with the right 
of preſentation to livings. But in the ſucceeding 
reign, an act was paſſed, to diſqualify all Jews from 

F'3 | holding 
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holding fee or freehold, and to prevent their lending 
money on uſury to Chriſtians under the ſevereſt 
penalties: Soon after, a great number of them were 
cxecuted for diminiſhing the coin of the kingdom; 
and in the year 1290, a proclamation was made for 
feizing all ineir eſtates, and the whole community 
was for ever baniſhed the kingdom, to the number 
of lixteen thouſand five hundred and eleven. 


A. D. 1738. A Jewiſh phylactery was found in 
the caſtle of Knareſborough, with an inſcription in 
Hebrew, which was preſerved in the manuſcripts of 
Roger Gale, Eſq;“ and is a recital of part of the 
fixth chapter of Deuteronomy, viz. from the begin- 
ning of the fourth verſe to the end of the ninth, 


About the ycar 1700, two men clearing a piece 
of ground in a place called the Caſtle-ings, on the 
South fide, and near the edge of the Caſtle-moat, 
diſcovered a piece of metal which proved to be part 
of an iron helmet; after being carefully dug up, 
they found it to contain a large quantity of tilver 
coins, and in the midſt, carefully wrapt in wool, was 
a quantity of gold coins. 


About the year 1756, a large quantity of filver 
coin was found in a field near the high road, about 
half way betwixt Kareſborough and Scottun-Moor, 


®* Communicated by George Allan, Eſq; F. A. 8. 
In 
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In the year 1762, as a workman was digging a 
ccllar, on the North fide of the Market - place, he 
diſcovered a ſmall earthen veſſel filled with gold 
coins, chiefly of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. It is 
very probable that this treaſure had been ſecreted 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles the Firſt. 

Several Roman coins have been found here, par- 
ticularly of the Emperors CLavpius and Cox- 
STANTINE, as they were found in the vicinity of 
the caſtle, it confirms the opinion that here was a 
fortreſs, in the time of the Romans. Copper and 
braſs coins or tokens of different ſizes and impreſ- 
fions are frequently found in the gardens about the 
town; ſeveral of which appear to have been ſtruck at 
Nurenburgh, and probably brought into England in 
Queen Mary's reign. Tradeſmen's tokens are alſo 
very frequently found here, whoſe different inſcrip- 
tions and devices ſhow them to have been the par- 
ticular coinage of individuals in this borough; in 
the centre of one of them is a crown, and round it 
theſe letters, Axon Lowcock ; on the reverſe 
in the centre is A: L, and round it, Or KNAs- 
BROUGH, It appears that from and during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of King Charles the 
Second, the tradeſmen in general, that is, all that 
pleaſed, coined ſmall money, or tokens for the be- 
nefit and convenience of trade, This being ſtruck 
for neceſſary change, the figure and device was va» 
rious, and the materials of lead, tin, copper or braſs. 

: Every 
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Every community, tradeſman, or tradeſwoman that 
iſſued this uſeful kind of fpecie, were obliged to take 
it agam when brought to them, and therefore in 
large towns where many ſorts of them were current, 
a tradeſman kept a forting box, into the partitions 
of which he put the money of the reſpeRive tradeſ- 
man, and at proper times, when he had a large 
quantity of one perſons money, he ſent it to him 
and got it changed into ſilver; and in this manner 
they proceeded till the year 1672, when King 
Charies II. having ſtruck a ſufficient quantity of halt- 
pence and farthings for the exigencies of commerce, 
the aummorum famuli were ſuperſeded, and theſe 
practices of the tradeſmen were no longer uleful or 
necefſary. 


Several coins or medals of braſs have been found 
lately, ſomething larger than a ſhilling, on one fide 
are the figures of David and Jonathan, the former 
reſting on his harp, the latter on his bow ; round 
the margin a Latin inſcription, being a recital of a 
paſſage in the firſt of Samuel, chap. 20, verſe 42. 
On the reverſe is the repreſentation of Joab killing 
Amaſa, the infcription from the ſecond of Samuel, 
chap. 20. verſe 9. No date on either fide. 


At the breaking out of therebellien in the year 1745, 
the gentlemen of this county, ever diſtinguiſhed for 
their loyalty to their King, and Ready attachment 
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to the rights and liberties of Engliſhmen, entered 
into an aſſociation for the public defence, amongſt 
whom William Thornton, Eſq; of Thornville, di- 
ſinguiihed himſelf in ſo particular a manner by raiſing 
a company of ſoldiers, and marching at their head 
againſt the rebels into the mountains of Scotland, 
as procured him the thanks, applauſe, and eſteem 
of every well-wiſher to the conſtitution. The in- 
habitants of Knareſborough, deliruus to teſtify their 
gratitude for ſuch eminent ſervices, entreated his 
acceptance of a filver table, on which was engraven 
as follows : 


ON THE UPPER SIDE. 


Gulielmo Thornton, Arm. 
Qui cum Cohorte Militum 
Sumptu ſuo non mediocri 
Suſtentata 
Pro Rege et Patria 
In Scotia contra Rebellas 
Improbiſſima Hyeme 
Belli periculis 
Seſc magnanimiter 
Ohtulit 
A Dom. MD CCXLV. 
Ebor 


O ; m: e 
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ON THE LOWER SIDE. 


Gulielmo Thornton, Arm. 
Qui cum Cohorte Militum 
Sumptu ſuo non medivcri 
Suſtentata 
Pro Rege et Patria 
Contra Scotos monticulos 
Bellum inteſtinum molientes 
Improbiſſima Hyeme 
Relicta Conjuge* 
Delli Periculis 
Seſe magnamſiter 
Obtulit 
Anno D'ni MDCCXLV 
Burgus Knarcſburgenſis 
Ebor 
O:M3:.E 
DD 


The table is two feet in diameter, and now in the 
poſſeſſion of Lieut. Colonel Thomas Thornton, of 
Thornville, ſon of the above gentleman. 


* After the defeat at Culloden, Mr. Thornton and 
his lady went to court, where being ſcen by the King, 
who had noticed Mrs Thornton, he was thus accoſted by 
the Monarch; Mr. Thornton, I have bcen told of the 
ſervices you have rendered to your country, and your 
attachment to me and my family, and have held my:clf 
obliged to you for both; but I was never able to eſti- 
mate the degree of the obligation till now, that I ſee the 
lady whom you left behind you.” 

+ A miſtake in the original for magnanimitcr. 
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The DROPPING WELL; 


o R, 
PETRIFYING SPRING, 


Is fituated in the Loxc-waALx cloſe by the river. 
This ſpring riſes at ſome diſtance, and runs part of 
the way under-ground before it comes upon the 
rock, which is ſixteen or ſeventeen feet high, and as 
it bends in a circular projection from the bottom to 
the top, in ſuch a manner that its brow hangs over 
four or five feet, the water does not run down the 
fide, but drops very faſt from thirty or forty places 
into a baſon, which it has hollowed in the ground, 
and every drop creates a muſical kind of tittkling, 
which is, probably, owing to the concavity of the 
rock. Here are ſcen ſeveral pieces of moſs, birds 
neſts with their eggs, and a varicty of other articles, 
ſome of them very curious, which have been in- 
cruſted or petrified by this water; and tradition tells 
us, that near this rock the famous Yorkſhire ſybil, 
MoTHER SHIPTOXN, was born. From the Dropping- 
well, the walk extends along the river ſide to Hic u- 
BRIDGE ; and as the river circles very much, you 
have every ten or twenty yards a new point of view, 
which, though compoſed of the ſame objects, is ſur- 
priſingly diverſified and variegated. From ſome 
parts of this walk are ſeen, on the oppoſite hill, the 
venerable ruins of the CASTLE, the HERMITAGE, &c. 

G with 
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with a charming intermixture of Rocks and TREES, 
over which, part ofthe TOWER of KNARESBOROUGH 
CHURCH makes its appearance: Upon the whole, it 
is a place where nature hath elegantly diſpoſed every 
ingredient ſhe could beſtow to form a chearful and 
pleaſing ſcene, and yet capable of great improvement. 
Returning from the Dropping-well and repaſſing the 
bridge, turn on the right by the ſide of the river, 
near which at the foot of a high rock is 


St. ROBERT“ CHAPEL. 


On the one ſide of the entrance, under a ſhade of 
ſpreading ivy, is the figure ofa KxniGyuT TremPLAR,*® 
cut in the rock, in the act of drawing his ſword to 
defen the place from the violence of rude intruders. 
The chapel is elegantly hollowed out of the ſolid 
rock, its roof and altar beautifully adorned with 
Gothic ornaments, behind the altar is a large niche 
where formerly ſtood an image, and on each fide is 
a place for the Holy Water; here are alſo the figures 
of three heads, deſigned, as is ſuppoſed, for an em- 

{matical alluſion to the Order of the Monks of 
the once neizhhouring priory; by ſume of whom 
they were probably cut; the order was ſtiled Sanctæ 
Trinitatis. At ſome diſtance is another head, ſaid 


* Carv'd on the rock, and near the door, 
An armed warrior ſtands ; 
Who ſeems to guard the ſacred place 
From rude and hoſtile hands. 


to 


of. 


to repreſent that of John the Baptiſt, to whom 
this chapel is ſaid to have been dedicated. In the 
floor is a cavity where formerly ſome ancient relic 
was depoſited. The chapel is ten feet fix inches 
long, nine fect wide, and ſeven feet fix inches high. 


Near this place are ſeveral dweilings ſcooped out 
of the rock, that are at preſent, and have been inha- 
bited by families from time immemortial, ſome con- 
fiſting of ſeveral apartments accommodated with 
chimneys, windows, and other conveniencces faſhioned 
out of the rock with great ingenuity ; theſe kind of 
habitations are the moſt ancient of any in this iſland, 
or perhaps in the world. 


ST. RoBERT, the reputed founder of this chapel, 
was the ſon of Tooke Flower, mayor of York, in the 
reign of Richard the Firſt, being remarkable from 
his youth for learning and piety, and after haviug 
ſpent ſome years in the Monaſteries of Whitby and 
Fountains, was made Abbot of New Minſter in Nor- 
thumberland, which dignity he toon atter relin- 
quiſhed, and repaired to a ſolitary hermitage amongſt 
the rocks at Knareſborough; after liviag here ſome 
time, a rich matron, probably a Lady of the Percy 
family, gave him the chapel of St. Hilda, fituated at 
a place now called St. Hile's Nock,“ with ſome 


This place is ſtill called Chapel Field; part of the 
* of the chapel yet remains. 
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land adjoining; here he led a life of the greateſt 
auſterity, and the fame of his ſanctity became uni- 
verſal; William Eftotville, Lord of Knareſborough, 
from being his periecutor became his benefactor, 
and gave him all the land from his cell to Grimbald- 


bridge; King John alſo gave him forty acres of land 
in Swineſco. 


Numerous and extraordinary are the miracles faid 
to have been performed by him. Such as taming 
wild beaſts, cauſing deer ty become fo tractable as 
to yield their necks to the yoke, and aſſiſt in the icr- 
vices of agriculture, and fome others too ext or- 
dinary to mention. Notwithſtanding which, it is 
certain, that while he reſided a Zountains Abbey, he 
was indefatizable in laboui, Uiligent in reading and 
me:.1ta ion, dcvout in prayer, Wile in council, and 
eloquent in ſpecch, 


After living to a great age, a remarkable example 
of piety and benevolence, he died beloved and la- 
mented by all that knew him. After his deceaſe, 
the Monks of Fountains :etiring to have his remains 
interred in their monaſt: i v, brought him their habit, 
and would have taken his body away by force, had 
they not been prevented by a company of armed 
men ſent for that purpuſe from the caſtle. He was 
interred in the chapel of the Holy Croſs at Knarcſbo- 
rough. A man ſo famed for fanct'ty, received every 
poſthumous honour that bis ſui vivors could beſtow. 

Matthew 


1 


Matthew Paris obſcrves, that in the year 1209, 
the face ut Robert the hermit of Knarciborough, 
was univerſal, and that a medicinal oil lowed from 
his tomb. 


Zodem anno 1209, Claruit fama Roberti Hermitz 
apud Knare{burgh, cuius tumbaoleum emiſicdicitur, 


In the Harician Catalogue, No. 3775, Vita Roberti 
de Knareſburgh, per Richard Stodcley, ſcripta. 


On the top of the CLIFF, above the CHAPEL of 
St. ROBERT, is a path, icading along the edge of the 
PRECIPICE, commanding a wide-extended profpeR 
of all the variety vi pleaiing objects that a well-cul- 
tivaied country can furnim; many, of the beauties 


ot zue vale below ate allo ſcen from hence with pe- 
culiar advantage. The principal view is from the 
point of a rock that overhangs the garden before St. 
Robert's Chapel.“ The HOUSES and GARDENS on 

One 


* Where a houſe hath been formed out of the rock 
in 4 moſt curious manner by a poor weaver and his ion, 
„ were fixtcen years in compleating it, they not only 
fo: ed the interior of the dwelling, but cut the cliff 
into terraces riſing above cach other aud extending on 
both fides ot the houſe along the edge of the precipicez 
theic tcrraces, planted with thrubs and floweis, lorming 
very agreecable walks. 'the moiſt convenient entratce 
into this finevlur manben is from the Abbey Field, 
thiough a door opening iato the gartet, iron wucucg, 


— 
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one ſide, riſing in gradation above each other. The 
HILLY GROUNDS on the other fide, wooded to the 
water's edge. The river winding out of fight, 
The 3e1DGE, and particularly the LITTLE ISLAND 
covered with verdure, render this view the moſt ro- 
mantic and pleaſing that imagination can conceive. 


From St. Robert's chapel to the pRIORx is about 
half a mile, the RIVER on one fide, and the BLEACH=- 
ING GROUNDS on the other; at the end of which a 
moſt delightful avenue preſeats itſelf, on one fide is 
a row of lofty trees, through which the river appears 
like the glolly ſurface of a mirrour, and on the other 
a range of rocks, partly concealed by woop and 
natural F:$1 00NS of pendant iv, the view is ter- 
minated by a ſmall but elegant houſe, ſo charmingly 
ſituated as to form a compleat picture of rural ęle- 
gance. This houſe ſtands within the precincts of 


leer. 


Founded here by the great Earl of Cornwall, 
about the year 1257, for a ſociety of Friars of the 
Order of the Holy Trinity, for the redemption of 
captives; they wore white robes, with a croſs red 
and blue upon their breaſts ; their revenues were 
divided into three parts, viz. one for their own ſup- 


by a flight of ſteps, paſſing the different apartments, you 
deſcend into the kitchen. 


port; 


3 


pert; a ſecond, to relieve the poor; and a third 
part to redeem ſuch Chriſtian captives as were, or 
mould be, taken dy the infidels. 


On this houſe was conferred all the poſſeſſions of 
St. Robert and his ſucceſſor Ivo, as will appear by 
the following charter of the 5th of Edward IL 
which confirms the donation made by the Earl of 
Cornwall to the brethern of the Holy Trinity at 
Knareſborough. 


© The King, &c. we have peruſed the charter of 


| © our late father Edward the Firſt, King of Eng- 


— — 


© land, made to the Brethern of Knareſborough, in 
c theſe words Edward the King, &c. we have pe- 
© ruſed the charter of our late Sovereign Richard 
* King of England, and the Earl of Cornwall our 
, uncle, which he made to the Brethern of the Or- 
* der of the Holy Trinity for the redemption of 
* captives at Knareſborough, in theſe words, To 
* whom theſe preſeats ſhall come, Richard Earl of 


Cornwall, greeting, Know ye that we have given, 


* granted, and by this our preſent charter, have 
* confirmed the Brethern of the Order of the Holy 
«© Trinity at Knareſborough, for the happineſs of us 
and the ſouls of our predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, 
* the chapel of St. Robert at Knareſborough, with 
te the advowſon of the church at Hampſthwaite, and 
* all the appurtenances which our late Sovereign 


1“ King John our father granted to the aforeſaid 


„ Robert 
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© Robert in his life-time; and alſo that field which 
* is called Swinefco,® with a certain Beco adjoin- 
ing, which is called HALYxXELDSYKEs,F on the 
North fide of the river Nidd, as far as the Hang- 
* ing-bridge ; and on the other ſide of the ſaid river 
„ towards the North Weſt, as far as the road which 
* turns from Knareſborough, towards HeywRa, all 
* that land which is called BELMOND, f between 
e the Foreſt and the Little Park 9 of Knareſborough; 
% and alfo, all that land with the appurtenances 
& which is called Spititle$ Crofts, towards the foreſt 
« on the left hand. Moreover, we give and grant 
« to our Brethern aforcſaid, and their ſucceſſors, 
© paſturage for twenty cows with their calves, for 
ce three years in Hampſthwaite; and alſo for three 
&« hundred ſheep, and forty pigs in Okeden, without 
& paying any acknowledgment, and they would 
&« have more let them pay for them as others, for 
© gur paſtures, woods, and parks, to have and to 
&« hold the ſaid chape! with the advowſon of the 
46 (aid church, and all others the aforeſaid lands, 


Crooked Field; now called Long Flat. —+ Holy 
Spring Sykes—St. Robert's well is here, —j Belmond— 
Fine Hill. The beautiful gate of the Temple is ſtiled 
by Milner in his Church Hiſtory of Palcſtine, La Belle 
Porte.—$ Bilton Park.—Y Spital, a contraction of 5% 
Pital. Hermitage and beſpital, were anciently terms of the 
ſame import, they were uſually placed at the conjunc- 
tion of ſeveral roads, for the relief of poor diſtreſſed 
travellers, and here it is probable one of thoſe buildings 


formerly ſtood, 
« with 
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with their appurtenances, from us and our heirs 
c to our Brethern aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, 
* well and in peace, freely and quietly from all 
* ſecular duty, tax, cuſtom, or demand belonging 
© to us or our heirs, as a free, pure, and perpetual 
calma, ſaving to us and our heirs our WILD BEASTS 
* that may have free liberty to range about in the 
& aforeſaid land, as they uſed to have before; and 
© alſo that our people of Knareſborough ſhall par- 
ce take of all the aforeſaid lands, after our Brethern 
** aforeſaid, ſhall have taken poſſeſſion with their 
s cattle, except Swineſco, and the czu/tzwrae of the 
Old Park, which ſhall remain quiet and free from 
* all communication for our Brethern aforeſaid, and 
* we and our heirs will warrant the ſaid chapel and 
lands with the advowſon of the ſaid church and 
© paſture to eur Brethern aforeſaid, as free, pure, 
« and perpetual alms, againf all perſons whatſoever, 
as long as our Brethern aforeſaid, ſhall live in the 
0 ſaid place, and that this our gift, grant, and con- 
* firmation of our charter may remain firm and 
* valid, we have cauſed theſe preſents to be ſealed, 
< theſe being witneſſes, 


„William de Roſs, &c.“ 


William le Zouch, Archbiſhop of York, publiſhed 
an indulgence of forty days relaxation, &c. to thoſe 
who liberally contributed to the church and bouſe 
of St. Robert, 


H Henry 
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Henry Bowet, Archbiſhop of York, alſo granted 
ample indulgence to all who would help to ſupport 
the ſaid houſe, 


The patronage of the churches of Hampſthwaite, 


Pannal, Fewſtone, and Whixsley, belonged to this 
houſe, 


Anno 1295, Edward the Firſt granted his protec- 
tion 21 licence to Jahn Sperry, Robert de Bonville, 
Robert de Calverton, and William de Ebor, proctors 
Gi this houſe, to collect alms for five years for the 
redemption of captives in the Holy Land. 


Briti/h Muſeum M. S. Harician Catalogue. 


Short notes from the foundation 


No. 2060, ( charter of Knareſborough and Bil- 
Article 6. 4 
ewas, page 253. 
5 The Munſtere and Convent of 
No. 43, 


Saint Robert at Knareſborough, a 
warrant to the Treaſurer and Barons 
of the Exchequer for an half endlle of an half of a 
hoole diſme. 


Article 172. 


This houſe was endowed at the diſſolution, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, with 3<l. 108. 11d. per annum. 
Thomas Kent, the laſt prior, ſurrendered it in De- 


cember, 
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eember, 15393 after which, here remained the ſol- 
lowing penſions : 


1 
Tnomas Krtxr, prior — 13 6 8 
Joux TURNBULL — P 0 0 
RoßrRT GI sOx — 1413 4 
THOMAS GREEN —— 4 60 
THOMAS YORK — — 4 © o 
R1icCHARD BRANSTON — 4 © 0 


The ſite, with all its dependencies, was granted 
the 7th of Edward the Sixth, to Francis Earl of 
Shrewſbury ; ſoon after which it became the pro- 
perty of the Slingſbys, in which family it hath ever 
ſirice remained, Sir Thomas Sling ſby being the pre- 
ſent owner. The chapel, conveut, and other build- 
ings are entirely demoliſhed, whoſe ruins, over grown 
with graſs, he ſcattered about the place in many a 
mouldering heap ; a lingle grave ſtonc, it the foot 
of an aged aſh tree, marks the place of i-pulture, 
on which ſome years ſince this inſcription was 
difcernable, 


J: O: Y HIC: JACET. I BEMER. I R. O. v. 


The ſituation is in à retired and beautiſul vale of 
wood, WATER, and ROCKS, and juſtifies the choice 
of the founder; fuch a fequeſtered fite muſt have 


H 2 been 


( & ) 
been favourable to the ſolemn melancholy of a me- 


naſlic life. In the oppoſite wood, “ during the ſume 
mer evenings, the nightingale 


* Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.“ 


Within the precincts of this Priory, are ſtill found 
many curious plants and ſhrubs, not to be found in 
any other part of this neighbourhood, which gives 
reaſon to ſuppoſe they were brought here and plante& 
by the Monks, during the flouriſhing ſtate of that 
fraternity, 


* Birkham-wood, ſo called (I apprehend) from Berg, 
2 tower, and Ham, a village; this wood being ſituate 
very near Flumpton, where a ſtrong tower formerly 


ttood, 


The 
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The AzMs of the PRIOR Y of KNARESBOROUGH. 


The remains of the fiſh ponds ſhew them to 
Have been of a ſingular conſtruction, and fo ſituated 
that the water might be drawn off at pleaſure ; one 
of theſe ponds meaſures fifty-eight feet tong, and 
thirty-five broad. The other is the ſame breadth, 
but twenty-ſix feet longer; near theſe is a large 
drain, capable of receiving the water of both, being 
fix feet deeper than either of the ponds, 206 feet 
long, and twenty broad. They are called the Af- 
per Ponds, a name probably retained ever fince the 
Monks reſided here and applicable to their preſent 

appearance, 
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appearance, being ſurrounded by irregular ground 
overgrown with ſirubs and buſhes. 


Leaving the Priory, and following the courſe of the 
river, you ariive at Grimbald-bridge, near which is 


St. ROBERT's CAVE. 


An hcrmitage, the interior part formed ont of the 
rock now remains, but ſo filled with rubbiſh as to 
render the entrance rather difficult; the roof is 
covered with rude carvings of croffes, initials of 
names, &c. At the fartheſt part of the cave is a 
ſmall receſs which ſeems to have ſerved for a pantry, 
the piaces where the ſnelres have been fixed are yet 
evident. Abore the entrance on the front of the 
rock, are the remains of an upper zpartment, the 
aſcent to which was by a ſmall flight of ſteps cut in 
the rock, part are yet diſcernable on that hide of the 
rock next the bridge, The front of this dreary 
manſion which extended ſome yards farther towards 
the river is entirely demoliſhed, This cave was alſo 
remarkable for a circumſtance that led to the diſ- 
covcry of a long- conccaled murder, in conſequence 
of which the criminal“ was brought to juſtice, after 
makiog a moſt ingenious defence worthy of a better 
cauſe, 


® Eugene Aram. 


On 


Leno Tix x i__ a=. 
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| . . * 
| Oa the other fide the river is a very high rock, 
| 


which ſeems by its rugged unadorned aſpect to be 
properly ſtiled 


GRIM - BALD CRAGG. 


ſubjacent vaLt, the RIVER, and BI KXHA-woop, 
behind which OznscCL1FF lifts its towering ſum- 
mit, Mouxt HarLow, HARROGATE, KNaARrts- 
BOROUCH, SCAIVEN-PaRK, CLARO-HiLL. The 
Duke of York's ſeat at ALLERTON-MAULIVERER, 
the Pars, and Tow, all contribute to make this 
molt pleaſing view. 


On one fide of this rock is a natural cavern, that 


ſeems to have been once the reſidence of ſome hu- 
man being. 


On the Eaſt fide of the town is a large tra& of 
land, called | 


. 


o R, 


HEY PARK, (i. e.) the ENCLOSED PARK,“ 


It is ſuppoſed was incloſed for the purpoſe of 
producing hay for the ſupport of the deer in the 


* Haye, (French) an Hedge. 
Foreſt 


From the top is a moſt beautiful proſpect of the | 
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Foreſt of Knareſborough during the winter ſeaſon. 
Notwithſtanding theſe animals thrive beſt on heathy 
grounds, where they brouze on various herbs more 
ſuited to their taſte than common graſs ; yet, in the 
winter months, when thoſe herbs languiſh, and the 
cold affects their bodies, they naturally retire to 
warmer places, where it was uſual to have a ſtock 
of hay laid up for their ſupport. The hay grown 
here was probably carried and formed into ricks in 
thoſe places to which the deer, at the proper ſeaſon 
of the year, would naturally find their way from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the foreſt, 


This park was long ſince divided into farms, the 
rents of which were left by Lady Hewley to be ap- 
plicd to certain pious uſes, in different parts of the 
kingdom. 


John Metcalf, born at Knareſborough in the year 
1717, loſt his fight when only four years old, ſoon 
after which he became unconſcious of light and its 
various effects, being inſtructed to play on the violin, 
he attended as a muſician at the Queen's Head, 
High Harrogate, for many years, and was the firſt 
perſon who ſet up a wheel carriage* for the con- 
veyance of company to and from the places of pub- 
LE reſort in that neighbourhood. In the year 1745, 


2 A Vis a Vis. 
he 
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he engaged to ſerve as muſician in Colonel Thornton's 
volunteers, and was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Falkirk. Being ſoon releaſed, he returned to Knareſ- 
borough and commenced common carrier betwixt 
that town and York, and often ſerved as a guide in 
intricate roads during the night or when the tracks 
were covered with ſnow ; nor was any perſon more 
eager of the chaſe, which he would follow either 
on foot or on horſeback with the greateſt avidity. 
Strange as this may appear to thoſe who can ſee, the 
employment he has followed for more than thirty 
years paſt is ſtill more extraordinary, and one of the 
laſt to which we could ſuppoſe a blind man would 
ever turn his attention! that of projecting and con- 
tracting for, the making of high roads, building 
bridges, houſes, &c. With no other aſſiſtance than a 
long ſtaff in his hand, he will aſcend the precipice, 
and cxplore the valley, and inveſtigate the extent of 
each, its form and fituation. The plans which he 
deſigns, and the eſtimates he makes, are done in a 
method peculiar to himſelf, and which he cannot 
well convey the meaning of to others. 


This extraordinary man was at Knareſborough, 
his native place, in June 1788, being juſt returned 
from finiſhing a piece of road, and conſtructing a 
bridge over a rivulet at Marſden, near Huddersfield, 
in Yorkſhire, being then in the 3 iſt year of his age, 
healthy and ſtroag, 


I The 


C.J 


The FOREST of KNARESBRO”. 


On the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, they 
found the habitations of the people ſcattered, as if 
accidentally, all over the country ; the only motives 
of their choice was the fertility of the ſpot. —Their 
houſes were built of mud, their food milk, and 
fleſh procured by the chaſe; the woods and moun- 
tains abounding with animals, ſavage and domeſtic; 
but upon the incloſing and cultivating the moſt 
fruitful parts by the Romans and Saxons, the wild 
beaſts fled into the wild, woody, and deſolate tracts 
of land, where they found ſhelter, and fed undi- 
ſturbed; whereby all thoſe parts became repleniſhed 
with all ſorts of game, eſpecially the wild boar, and 
the red and fallow deer. Theſe ſeveral extents of 
ground were afterwards called foreſts. William the 
Conqueror not only ſeized upon all theſe foreſts, but 
pretended an abſolute right in them, and inſtituted 
new and arbitrary laws concerning them, unknown 
before in this kingdom; —he confined all hunting or 
fowling in any of theſe foreſts to himſelf, or ſuch as 
he ſhould permit or appoint. He puniſhed with 
the loſs of eyes any that were convicted of killing 
the wild boar, the ſtag, or the roebuck. 


In the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. it was 
leſs criminal to deſtroy a man than a beaſt of chaſe. 
Peter 


180 


Peter of Blois, who was Preceptor to King Henry II. 
tells us, that when that Prince was not reading or at 
council, he had always in his hands a ſword or a 
hunting ſpear, or a bow and arrows ; the hunting 
ſpear was uſed againſt wild boars which were then 
in our foreſts, and adding greatly to the danger, 
added alſo to the honour of the recreation, 


The Prelates alſo indulged themſelves much in the 
pleaſures of the chaſe, the See of Norwich being at 
one time poſſeſſed of thirteen parks; not regarding 
the advice of the good King Edgar: ** Docemus 
etiam ut ſacerdos non fit venator, neque accipitrarius, 
neque potator, ſed incumbat ſuis libris ſicut ordi- 
nem ipſius decct.” 


The Foreſt of Knareſborough extends from Eaſt 
to Weſt upwards of 20 miles, and in ſome places 
1 eight miles in breadth. It contained formerly four 
ancient townſhips, viz. Killing-Hall, Clint, Thruf- 
croſs, and Timble ; theſe have tince been divided into 
eleven conſtableries, BIL TON with HaxROGATE, 
KIiLLING-HALL, CLINT, HAMPSTHwWaAIlTE, FEL- 
LESCLIFFE, BIRSTWITH, DARLEY, THRUSCROSS, 
 T1M4BLE, CLIFTON, and PANNAL. 


12 HARROGATE; 
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Situated in the Foreſt of Knareſborough, three 
miles from that town, and twenty from York, con- 
fiſts of two villages, namely High and Low Harro- 
gate, near a mile diſtant from each other. To this 
place, during the ſummer months, is a great reſort 
of nobility and gentry, from all parts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, who come here to drink the waters 


for which Harrogate is fo deſervedly celebrated; nor 


can any part of Great Britain buaſt a mere healthy 
Gtuation, or a purer air. 


Theſe medicinal waters are of two ſorts, the cha- 
lybeate and the ſulphur; of the former, there are 
two {prings at High Harrogate, the moſt ancient of 
which is ſituated oppoſite the Granby-inn, and called 


The OLD SP AW, 


Diſcovered by Capt. William Slingſby, in the year 
I;71, who made ſeveral trials of it, and prefcring it 
to the Sauvenir, orlered it to be incloſed and taken 
care of; after that it was much reſorted to by the 
middling and lower fort of the people, whoſe ill 
health had real occaſion for it. Dr. Bright wrote 


Her. (Britiſh) a robber, and Gate, a road: This 
being the road from Knareſborough to Havwra Park, 
anciently ſtiled Zerumora, (i. c.) the place of the robbers, 
Sce Richard's Britiſh Dictionary. 


the 
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the firſt treatiſe on its virtues and uſes; Dr. Dean 
in 1626; Dr. Stanhope in 1631; Dr. French in 16513 
Dr. Neale in 1656; Dr. Simpſon ia 1668. 


Dr. George Neale, who attended this place about 
the time of the above date, obſerves they were 1n 
danger of loofing the ſpring by digging too deep 
(when they made the terrace) on the Weſt and 
North Weſt fide. 


In the year 1656, a terrace of fixty yards ſquare 
was raiſed, which incloſed the well in the middle of 
the area. Upon the terrace was a firm and dry walk, 
affording a view of a large extent of country. Here 
the company amuſed themſelves during the intervals 
of drinking the water: and, to prevent any one 
from claiming the land incloſed by this terrace, the 
following inſcription was cut on a ſtone on the Weſt 
ſide of the well, where it is ſtill, 

ALL THIS 
GROUND 
WITHIN THESE WALKES : 
BELONGES TO THE FORIST OF 
 KNASBOROVGH : 1656 
IOHN STEVENSON 


The elegant dome, that now encloſes this ſpring, 
was built in the year 1786, at the expence of AL Ex- 
ANDER LoxD LouGHBOROUGH, whoſe rifing plan- 
tations on his eſtate, conſiſting of oaks, aſhes, and 
ſycamores, affording a very agreeable ſhade to a 
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walk eight feet wide and two miles long, is one of 


the greateſt and moſt uſeful improvements ever yet 
made at this place. 


About three quarters of a mile Weſt of the Old 
Spaw, is 


The TEWIT WELL 


This is alſo a chalybeate water, and differs very 
little from the former. Dr. Monro ſpeaking of theſe 
ſprings, ſays, the water of the Old Spaw ſtrikes a 
light red purple when fix drops of tincture of gauls. 
are mixed with a glaſs-full of it. As it ſprung from 
the earth, it was twelve grains in a pint lighter than 
common water, Evaporated, a gallon yielded at 
ane time a ſcruple, and at another only eight grains, 
of which above one half was earth. 


The water of the Tewit Well, when evaporated, 
a gallon yielded at one time thirteen grains; at ano- 
| ther nineteen grains of ſediment, of which three 
fifths were a calcareous earth, the other two fifths 
| ſet to cryſtallize prajected cryſtals of a calcareous 
glauber ſalt. Both theſe waters mix ſmooth with 
| milk, but curdle ſoap. 


The SULPHUR WELLS, 


Situated at Low Harrogate, each incloſed in build- 


ings of ſtone, This water was not known till many 
years 


En 


years after the diſcovery of the ſteel waters at High 
Harrogate, and when diſcovered, was for a long time 
ſuppoſed either too offenſive or too dangerous to be 
taken internally, and therefore at firſt only uſed as 
a with in the diſeaſes of the ſkin ; but time and ex- 
perience diſcovered its virtues, and, before the year 
1700, it was uſed both externally and internally by 
all ranks of people with amazing ſucceſs in ſcorbutic 
complaints, and other diſeaſes. Dr. Monro, in treat- 
ing of theſe ſulphur waters obſerves, that in ſmall 
quantities they are good alteratives, and when drank 
in large quantities are ſtrongly purgative ; they have 
been much uſed, and found extremely ſerviceable in 
cutaneous diſorders, and ſcrophulous caſes ; and 
amongſt the beſt remedies for deſtroying and eva- 
cuating worms and their nidus, and extremely uſeful 
where the digeſtion has been bad, and the bowels 
and inteſtines full of viſcid, flimy matter, and aſſiſt 
in removing many chronic obſtructions, 


The medicinal contents of the ſulphur water as 
analyzed by Dr. Higgms in 1780, is as follows : 


A Wincheſter gallon of Harrogate water contains 


or. dv. gre 
.Of calcareous earth ſaturated with 
: x 124 
acidulous gas 
Marine ſalt of magneſia o 4 234 
Sca ſalt — 3 
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It moreover contains four ounce meaſures of aci- 
dulous gas, beyond the quantity retained by the cal- 
careous earth in the heat of boiling water; and 
thirty-five ounce meaſures of fœtid inflammable gas, 
ſuch as may be extricated from calcareous liver of 
ſulphur by vitriohe acid. 


Dr. Thomas Short wrote an account of theſe 
ſprings in his hiſtory of mineral waters, publiſhed in 
1734. 


Dr. William Alexander wrote plain and eaſy di- 
rections for the uſe of theſe waters, about the year 
1773, the third edition of which was publiſhed in 1987, 


Dr. Joſhua Walker, Phyſician to the Leeds Infir- 
mary, publiſhed an eſſay on theſe waters, and thoſe 
of Thorp Arch, in 1784. 


OBSERVATIONS on the SULPHUR WELLS at Har- 
rogate, made in July and Auguſt 1785. By 
the Right Reverend Richard Lord Biſhop Lan- 
daft, F.R.S. 


[ Read at a meeting of the Royal Society, Feb. 2, 1786 |] 


In 1733, when Dr. Short firſt publiſhed bis trea- 
tiſe on Mineral Waters, there were only three ſulphur 
wells at Harrogate ; there are now four. I made 
ſome inquiry reſpecting the time and occaſion of 
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making the fourth well, and received the following ae · 
count from an old man, who was himſelf principally 
eoncerned in the tranſaction. About forty years ago, 
a perſon who, by leaſe from the Earl of Burlington, 
had acquired a right of ſearching for minerals in the 
Foreſt of Knareſborough, made a ſhew as if he had 
a real intention of digging for coal, on the very ſpot 
where the three ſulphur wells were fituated. This 
attempt alarmed the apprehenſions of the inn-keepers 
and others at Harrogate, who were intereſted in the 
preſervation of the wells: they gave him what legal 
oppoſition they could, and all the illegal that they 
durſt. At length, for the ſum of one hundred 
pounds, which they raiſed amongſt themſelves, the 
diſpute was compromiſed, and the deſign real or 
pretended of digging for coal was abandoned. Sul- 
phur water, however, had riſen up where he had 
begun to dig. They incloſed the place with a little 
ſtone edifice, and putting down a baſon, made a 
fourth well. By a clauſe in the a& of Parliament 
for inclofing Knareſborough Foreſt, paſſed in 1770, 
it is rendered unlawful for any perſon whatever to 
ſink any pit, or dig any quarry or mine, whereby 
the medicinal ſprings or waters 'at Harrogate may 
be damaged or polluted ; ſo that no attempts of 
the kind above-mentioned need be apprehended in 
future. 


This fourth well is that which is neareſt to one 
K of 
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of the barns of the Crown Inn, being about ten yards 
diſtant from it. In digging, a few years fince, the 
foundation of that barn, they met with ſulphur 
water in ſeveral places. At a very little diſtance 
from the four wells there are two others of the ſame 
kind; one in the yard of the Half Moon Inn, dif- 
covered in digging for common water in 1783, and 
another which breaks out on the ſide of the rivulet 
below that Inn. On the banks of that rivulet I ſaw 
ſeveral other ſulphureous ſprings: they are eafily 
Ciſtinguiſhed by the blackneſs of the earth over 
which they flow. 


On the declivity of a hill, about a quarter cf a 
mile to the Weſt of the ſulphur wells at Harrogate, 
there is a bog which has been formed by the rotting 
of woud : the earth of the rotten wood is in fome 
places four feet in thickneſs, and there is a ſtratum 
conſiſting of clay, and ſmall looſe decaying ſand- 
ſtones, every where under it. The hill above 1s of 
grit-ſtone. In this bog there are four more ſulphur 
wells; one at the top, near the rails which ſeparate 
the bog from the common; and three at the bott om, 
though one of theſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not in the 
bog but at the ſide of it in the ſtratum on which the 
bog is ſituated, and at the diſtance of a yard or two 
from a rivulet of freſh water, which runs from thence 
to Low Harrogate, paſſing cloſe to the fide but above 


the level of the ſulpbur wells of that place. On 
the 
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the other ſide af the hill, above the bog, and to the 
Weſt of it, there is another ſulphur well on the ſide 
of a brook; and it has been thought that the wells. 
both at Harrogate and in the bog are ſupplied from 
this well. In a low ground, between Iligh Harrogate 
and Knareſborough, there is a ſulphur well; another 
to the North of it in Bilton Park, at about the diſ- 
tance of a mile ; and another to the South of it, at 
a leſs diſtance, was diſcovered this year in digging 
for common water by a perſon of the name of Rich- 
ardſon ; and, laſtly, there is another at a place called 
Hookſtone Crag: none of theſe laſt mentioned wells 
are above two miles diſtant from High Harrogate ; 
and by an accurate ſearch a great many more might, 
probably, be diſcovered in the neighbourhood. 


It is not unuſual to dig within a few yards of any 
of theſe ſulphur wells, and to meet with water 
which is not ſulphureous. I ordered a well to be 
dug in the fore-mentioned bog, fixteen yards to the 
South of the ſulphur well which is near the rails, 
and to the ſame depth with it; the water with which 
it was preſently filled was chalybeate, but in no 
degree ſulphureous. I had another well dug, at 
about thirty yards diftance from the three ſulphur 
wells which are ſituated at the lower extremity of 
the bog; this well, by the declivity of the ground, 
was ten or twelve feet below their level, but its 
water was not ſulphureous. From the firſt well 
which I dug, it is evident, that every part of the 
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bog does not yield ſulphur water; and from the 
ſecond, which was ſunk into the clay, it is clear 
that every part of the ſtratum on which the bog is 


placed does not yield it, though one of the wells is 
ſit uated in it. 


The ſulphur wells at Harrogate are a great many 
teet below the level of thoſe in the bog; but they 
communicate with them, if we may rely on what 
Dr. Short has told us“ That about the beginning 
* of this century, when the concourſe of people 
** was very great to the Spaw at Harrogate, one Ra- 
bert Ward, an old man, made a baſon in the clay 
& under the moſs of a bog where the ſtrongeſt and 
te briſkeſt of theſe ſulphur ſprings riſe, and gathered 
© half an hogſhead of water at a time for the uſe of 
{© the poor; but when he laded this he almoſt dried 
the three ſulphur wells at the village, whence it is 
evident, that all have the ſame origin and commy- 
© nicate with one another.” By converſing with 
ſome of the oldeſt and moſt intelligent people at 
Harrogate, I could not find that they entertained 
any opinion of the water at the bog having a com- 
munication with that at the ſpaw. This circum- 
ſtance might eaſily be aſcertained ; and, if the fact 
ſhould be contrary to what Doctor Short ſuppoſed, 
the wells at the bog ought to be covered from the 
weather as thoſe at the village are; they would by 
this mean ou great plenty of water far the baths 

which 
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which are wanted by invalids, and which are often 
very ſcantily ſupplied by the wells at Harrogate, 
notwithſtanding the attention which is uſed in pre- 
ſerving the water which ſprings at the four wells, 
by emptying them as often as they become full 
during both the day and night time. And indeed 
it is ſurpriſing, that the well on the fide of the rivu- 
let below the Half Moon Inn, which is ſo well fitu- 
ated for the purpoſe, has never been incloſed for 
the furniſhing ſulphureous water for the baths. 
The preſent mode of carrying the water in caſks to 
the ſeveral houſes where the perſons lodge who 
want to bathe in it, is very troubleſome, and the 
water thereby loſes of its virtue. Some of the wells 
about the village, that for inftance which has been 
diſcovered at the Half Moon Inn, the water of which, 
I believe, ſprings from a different ſource from that 
which ſupplies the four ſulphur wells, ſhould be 
either enlarged to a greater horizontal breadth, or 
ſunk to a greater depth, in order to try, by one or 
both of theſe ways, whether the quantity and ſtrength 
of the water might not be increaſed ; and if that 
ſhould, as it probably would be the caſe, one or 
more baths might be erected after the manner of 
thoſe at Buxton and other places; or, by proper 
additional buildings, warm þathing in ſulphureous 
water, might be practiſed, as is done in common 
water in the bagnios in London. The ſaltneſs of 
the ſulphureous water, if that ſhould be thought 
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uſeful, might eaſily be made even greater than that 
of ſea water, by adding a quarter of a pound of 
common ſalt to every gallon of the water uſed in 
forming a bath. The waters at Harrogate, though 
they have long been very beneficial, have not yet 
been rendered ſo uſcful to mankind, as an intelligent 
and enterpriling perſon might make them. The 
alternate ſtrata of ſand, ſtone, and ſhale, which 
compoſe the lower hills near the wells at Harrogate, 
dip very much, as may be ſeen in a ſtone quarry 
about two hundred yards from the wells; and the 
ſame circumſtance may be obferved in dry weather, 
in following the bottom of the brook from the vil- 
lage up to the bog; and hence, if there be a com- 
munication between the waters of the bog and of 
the village, as Doctor Short aſſerts, it is probable, 
that the ſame ſtratum of ſhale which is ſeen at the 
bottom of the wells at the village, breaks out again 
at the bog above the villa, and that the water finds 
its way from the bog to the village through the cre- 
vices of that ſtratum. 


After having obſerved, as carefully as I could, the 
number and fituation of the ſulphur wells about 
Harrogate, I took notice of the temperature of the 
four at the village. In the month of June, 1780, 
when the thermometer in the ſhade was 72% and 
the pump water at the Granby Inn, the well of 
which is fifty feet deep, was 48%, the ſtrongeſt of 
; the 
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the ſulphur wells, being that of which invalids uſu- 
ally drink, was 50% On the 29th of July in this 
year, after the earth had been parched with drought 
for many months, the heat of the ſtrongeſt well 
was 54; the water of the Granby pump was on 
the ſame day 48, and the heat of the air in the 
ſhade 56%, Doctor Walker, who has lately written 
a treatiſe on Harrogate water, ſays, that the heat of 
this ſpring was 480, when that of an adioining rivulet 
was 53%, And I have little doubt in beheving, that 
if the experiment was made in cold weather, the 
temperature of the ſame well would be found to be 
ſeveral degrees below 43% This variation of tem- 
perature in the ſulphur water indicates its ſpringing 
from no great depth below the ſurface of the earth; 
or at leaſt it indicates its having run for a conſider- 
able diſtance in a channel ſo near to the ſurſace of 
the earth, as to participate of the changes of tem- 
perature, to which that is liable from the action of 
the ſun. But the heat of the ſulphur water is not 
only variable in the ſame well, at different times, 
but it 1s not the ſame in all the wells at the ſame 
time. If we call the ſtrongeſt well the firſt, and 
reckon the reſt in order, going to the right, the 
third well, which is reckoned the next ſtrongeſt, 
was 57® hot when the firſt well was 54% In ſup» 
port of the conjecture that the ſulphur water of the 
ſtrongeſt well would in a cold ſeaſon make the ther- 
mometer fink below 438% which is the conſtant tem- 
| . peratuve 
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perature of ſprings ſituated at a great depth in the 
earth in this country, it may be obſerved, that 
though the firſt and the third well are never frozen, 
yet the ſecond and the fourth well are frozen in ſe» 
vere weather. When the ſecond and the fourth 
well are covered with ice, it is probable, that the 
firſt and the third have a temperature far below 480 
but that the ſea ſalt, which is more abundant in 
them than in the other two wells, and which of all 
ſalts reſiſts moſt powerfully the congelation of the 
water in which it is difſolved, preſerves them from 
being frozen in the coldeſt ſeaſons incident to our 
climate. 


As the temperature of theſe four wells is not the 
ſame in all of them at the ſame time, nor invariable 
in any of them, ſo neither does there ſeem to be 
any uniformity or conſtancy in them, with reſpect 
to the quantity of ſalt which they contain, The 
falt with which they are all impregnated is of the 
ſame kind in all, and it is almoſt wholly common 
ſalt; and though the quantity contained in a definite 
portion of any one of the wells is not, I think, pre- 
ciſely the ſame at all ſeaſons of the year, yet the limits 
within which it varies are not, I apprehend, very 
great. A method is mentioned in the LXth volume 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of eſtimating the 
quantity of common ſalt diffuived in water, by 
taking the ſpecific gravity of the water: this me- 
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thod is not to be relied on, when any confiderable 
portion of any other kind of ſalt is diffolved along 
with the ſea ſalt ; but it is accurate enough to give 
a good notion of the quantity contained in the dif- 
ſerent wells at Harrogate. On the 13th of Auguſt, 
after ſeveral days of rainy weather, I took the ſpe- 
cific gravities of the four ſulphur wells at the village, 
the drinking well being the firſt—Rain water 1.c003 
firſt well 1.009; ſecond well 1. 002; third well 1.007; 
fourth well 1.022. By comparing theſe ſpecific gra- 
vities with the table which is given in the LXth 
volume of the Tranſactions, it may be gathered, 
that the water cf the firſt well contained r Of its 
weight of common ſalt; that of the ſecond and 
fourth, 435; and that of the third, zr After 
four days more heavy rain I tried the ſtrongeſt well 
again, and found its ſpecific gravity to be 1.008. It 
is worthy of obſervation, that the water, as it ſprings 
into the firſt and third well, is quite tranſparent, 
but uſually of a pearl colour in the ſecond and 
ſourth, ſimilar in appearance to the water of the 
firſt er third well after it has been expoſed a few 
hours to the air; hence it is probable, that the ex- 
ternal air has acceſs to the water of the ſecond and 
fourth well beſore it ſprings up into the baſon. A 
great many authors have publiſhed accounts of the 
quantity of common ſalt contained in a gallon of 
the water of the ſtrongeſt well; they differ ſame- 
what from each other, ſome making it more, others 
I:fs, than two ounces. Theſe diverſities proceed 
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either from the different care and ſkill uſed in con- 
ducing the experiment; or from a real difference 
in the quantity of ſalt with which the water is im- 
-pregnated at different ſeaſons of the year. The 
medium quantity of ſalt contained in a gallon falls 
ſhort of, I think, rather than exceeds two ounces. 
The ſea water at Scarborough contains about twice 
as much ſalt as is found in the ſtrongeſt ſulphur well 
at Harrogate. The ſulphur wells at the bog are 
commonly ſaid to be ſulphureous, but not ſaline. 
This, however, is a miſtake ; they contain ſalt, and 
ſalt of the ſame kind as the wells at the village. I 
could not diſtinguiſh the kind of ſalt by the method 
in which I had eſtimated the quantity contained in 
the ſulphur wells; I therefore evaporated a gallon 
of the water of the well in the bog which is near 
the rails, and obtained a full once of common ſalt, 
of a browniſh colour : the colour would have gone 
off by calcination. In what degree the medicinal 
powers of Harrogate water depend on its ſulphu- 
reous, and in what degree on its ſaline impregnation, 
are queſtions which I meddle not with: I would 
only juſt obſerve on this head, that any ſtrong ſul- 
phureous water, ſuch as that of Keddleſtone in Der- 
byſhire, or of Shap, in Weſtmoreland, which natu- 
rally contains little or no ſea ſalt, may be rendered 
ſimilar to Harrogate water, by diſſolving in it a 
proper proportion of common ſalt. The four ſul- 
phur wells at Larrogatc are very near to each other; 

they 
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they might all be included within the circumference 
of a circle of ſeven or eight yards in diameter; yet, 
from what has been ſaid it is evident, that they have 
not all either the ſame temperature, or the ſame 
quantity of ſaline impregnation. This diverſity of 
quality, in wells which have a proximity of ſtuation, 
is no uncommon phenomenon ; and though at the 
&rſt view it ſeems to be ſurpriſing, yet it ceaſes to 
be ſo on reflexion ; for the waters which feed wells 
ſo circumftanced, may flow through ſtrata of dif- 
ferent qualities ſituated at different depths, though 
in the ſame directions; and that this is the caſe at 
Harrogate is probable enough, there being hills on 
every fide of the hollow in which the village is placed. 


With reſpe& to the ſulphureous impregnation of 
theſe waters, I made the following obſervations. 


The infide of the bafon, into which the water of 
the ftrongeſt well rifes, is covered with a whitiſh 
pellicle, which may be eafily ſcraped off from the 
grit-ſtone of which the baſon is made. 1 obſerved, 
in the year 1780, that this pellicle on a hot iron 
burned with the flame and ſmell of ſulphur. I this 
year repeated the experiment with the ſame ſucceſs; 
the ſubſtance ſhould be gently dried before it is put 
on the iron, I would further obſerve, that the ſul- 
phur is but a ſmall part of the ſubſtance which is 
fcraped off. That I might be certain of the poſſi- 
Lility of obtaining true palpable ſulphur from what 
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is ſcraped off from the baſon, and at the ſame time 
give ſome gueſs at the quantity of ſulphur contained 
in it, I took three or four ounces of it, and having 
waſhed it well, and dried it thoroughly by a gentle 
heat, I put two ounces into a clean glaſs retort, and 
ſublimed from it about two or three grains of yellow 
ſulphur. This ſulphur, which tuck to the neck of 
the retort, had an oily appearance; and the retort, 
when opened, had not only the ſmell of the volatile 
ſulphurcous acid, which uſually accompanies the 
ſablimation of ſulphur, but it had alio the ſtrong 
cmpyrceumatic ſmell which pecuiiarly appertains to 
burnt oiis ; and it retained this ſmell for ſeveral 
days. It bas been remarked before, that the ſalt 
ſeparable from the ſulphur water was of a browniſh 
colour; and others WhO have analyſed this water, 
have met with a brown ſubſtance, wich they knew 
cot what to make uf; both which appearauces may 
be attributed to the oil, the exiſtence of which was 
rendered ſo manifeſt by the ſublimation here men- 
tioned, I will nut trouble the Society with any 
conjeGures concerning the origin of this oil, or the 
medium of its combination with water; the diſ- 
covery of it gave me ſome pleaſure, as it ſeemed to 
add a degree ot probability to what I had ſaid con- 
cerniny the natwe of the air with which, in one of 
my Chemical Eflays, 1 had ſuppoled Harrogate 
water to be impregnated. I will again take the li- 
berty of repeaurg the query which I there pro- 
poſcd. Does this air, and the inflammable air 
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e ſeparable from ſome metallic ſubſtances, conſiſt of 
&© odleaginous particles in an elaſtic ſtate?” When 1 
ventured to con jecture in the Eſſay alluded to, that 
ſulphurevus waters received their impregnation from 
air of a particular kind, I did not know that Pro- 
ſeſſor Bergman bad advanced the ſame opinion, and 
denominated that ſpecies of air, Hepatic Air. I have 
fince then ſeen his works, and very readily give up 
to him not only the priority of the diſcovery, but 
the merit of proſecuting it. And thuugh what he 
has ſaid concerning the manner of precipitating ſul- 
phur from theſe waters can leave no deubt in the 
mind of any chemiſt concerning the actual exiſtence 
of ſulphur in them ; yet | will proceed to the men- 
tion of ſome other obvious experiments on the Har- 
rogate water, in ſupport of the ſame doctrine, 


Knowing that, in the baths of Aix-la- Chapelle, 
ſulphur is found fticking to the fides and top of the 
channel in which the ſulphureous water is conveyed, 
I examined with great attention the fides of the 
little ſtone building which is raiſed over the baſon 
of the ſtrongeſt well, and ſaw them in ſome places of 
ye-lowiſh colour: this I thought proceeded from 
a ſpecies of yellow moſs, commonly found on grit- 
ſtone : I collected, however, what I could of it by 
bruſhing the ſides of the building, at the diſtance of 
three or four feet from the water in the baſon: on 
putting what I had bruſhed off on a bot iron, I 
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found that it conſiſted principally of particles of 
grit-ſtone, evidently however mixed with particles 
of ſulphur. 


Much of the ſulphureous water is uſed for baths 
at Harrogate ; and for that purpoſe all the four 
wells are frequently empticd into large tubs con- 
taining many gallons a piece; theſe conſtantly ſtand 
at the wells, and the caſks, in which the water is 
carried to the ſeveral houſes, are filled from them. 
On examining the inſide of theſe tubs, I found them 
covered, as if painted, with a whitiſh pellicle. I 
ſcraped off a part of this pellicle : it was no longer 
ſoluble in water; but, being put on a hot iron, it 
appeared to conſiſt almoſt wholly of ſulphur. Some 
of theſe tubs have been in uſe many years, and the 
adhering cruſt is thick in proportion to the time 
they have been applied to the purpoſe ; but the 
ſalphur pellicle was futhciently obſervable on one 
which was new in the beginning of this ſeaſon. The 
water when it is firſt put into theſe tubs is tranſpa- 
rent ; when it has been expoſed to the air for a few 
hours, it becomes milky ; and where the quantity 
is large, a white cloud may be ſeen ſlowly precipi- 
tating itſelf to the bottom. This white precipitate 
conſiſts partly, I am not certain that it coaſiſts wholly, 
of ſulphur ; and the ſulphur is as really contained 
in the waters denominated ſulphureous, as iron 1s 
contained in certain ſorts of chalybeate waters; in 
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the one caſe the iron is rendered ſoluble in water 
by its being united to fixed air, or ſome other vola- 
tile principle; and in the other ſulphur is rendered 
ſoluble in water by its being united to fixed air, or 
ſome other volatile principle; neither iron nor ſul- 
phur are of themſelves ſoluble in water, but each of 
them, being reduced into the form of a ſal: by an 
union with ſome other ſubſtances becomes ſoluble 
in water, and remains diſſolved in it, till that other 
ſubſtance either eſcapes into the air, or becomes 
combined with ſome other body. 


About forty years ago, they took up the baſon of 
the third well, and a credible perſon, who was him- 
ſelf preſent at the operation, informed me, that in 
all the crevices of the ſtone on which the baſon 
reſted, there were lavers of pure yellow ſulphur. 
This I can well believe, for I ordered a piece of 
ſhale to be broken off from the bottom of the fourth 
well; it was fplit, as ſhale generally is, into ſeveral 
thin pieces, and was covered with a whitiſh cruſt. 
Being laid on a hot iron, in a dark room, it cracked 
very much, and exhibited a blue flame and ſulphu- 
reous ſmell. 


If the water happens to ſtand a few days in any 
of the wells, without being diſturbed, there is found 
at the bottom a black ſediment ; this black ſediment 
alſo marks the courſe of the water which flows from 
the well, and it may be eſteemed characteriſtic of a 
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ſulphur water. The ſurface of the water alſo, when 
it is not ſtired for ſome time, is covered with a 
whitiſh ſcum. Doctor Short had long azo obſerved, 
that both the black ſediment and the white ſcum, gave 
clear indications, on a hot iron, of their containing 
ſulphur: 1 know not whence it has come that his 
accuracy has been queſtioned in this point ; certain 
I am, that on the repetition of his experiments I 
found them true. The white ſeam alſo, which is 
found ſticking on the graſs over which the water 
flows, being gently dried, burns with the flame and 
ſmell of ſulphur. From what has been ſaid it is 
clear, that ſulphur is found at Harrogate, ſticking to 
the baſon into which the water ſprings; ſublimed 
upon the ſtones which compoſe the edifice ſur- 
rounding the well; adhering to the lides of the 
tubs in which the water ſtands; ſubſiding to the 
bottom of the channel in which the water runs3 
and covering the ſurtace of the earth, and cf the 
blades of graſs, over which it lows. It is unne- 
ceſſary to add another word on this ſubje& 3 it re- 
mains that I riſk a corieture or two, on the pri- 
mary cauſe of the ſulphureous impregnation ob- 
ſervable in theſe waters. 


In the Chemical Effay before referred to, I have 
ſhewn, that the air ſeparable ſrom the lead ore of 
Derbyſhire, or from Black-Jack, by ſolution in the 
acid of vitriol, impregrates common water with the 
fulphurcous ſmell of Harrogate water; and I have 

alſo 
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zo ſhewn that the bladder fucus or ſea-wrack, by 
being calcined to a certain point, and put into watery 
not only gives the water a brackiſh taſte, but com- 
municates to it, without injuring its tranſparency, 
the ſmell, taſte, and other properties of Harrogate 
water. Profeſſor Bergman impregnated water with 
a ſulphureous taſte and ſmell, by means of air ſepa- 


rated by the vitriolic acid from hepar ſulphuris, 


made by fuſion of equal weights of ſulphur and pot- 
aſhes, and from a maſs made of three parts of iron 
filings melted with two of ſulphur ; and he found 
alſo, that Black-Jack and native Siberian iron yielded 
hepatic air, by ſoluti n in acids. This, I believe, 
is the main of what is known by chemiſts on this 
ſubject; what I have to ſuggeſt, relative to the Har- 


rogate waters in particular, may perhaps be of uſe 
to future inquirers. 


I have been told, that on breaking into an old 
coal-work, in which a conſiderable quantity of wood 
had been left rotting for a long time, there iTued 
out a great quantity of water ſmelling like Harro- 
gate water, and leaving as that water docs, a white 
fcum on the earth over which it paſſed. On open- 
ing a well of common water, in which there was 
found a log of rotten wood, an obſervant phyſician 
aſſured me, that he had perceived a ſtrong and diſtin 
ſmell of Harrogate water. Dr. Darwin, in his inge- 
nious account of an artificial Spring of Water, pub- 
liſhed in the firſt part of the LXXVth volume of 
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the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mentions his having 
perceived a flight ſulphureous ſmell and taſte in the 
water of a well which had been ſunk in a black, 
looſe, moiſt earth, which appeared to have been very 
lately a moraſs, but which is now covered with 
houſes built upon piles. In the bog or moraſs above- 
mentioned there is great plenty of ſulphureous water, 
which ſeems to ſpring from the earth of the rotten 
wood of which that bog conſiſts. Theſe facts are 
not ſufficient to make us certain, that rotten wood 
is efficacious in impregnating water with a ſulphu- 
reous ſmell ; becaulc there arc mary bogs in every 
part of the world, in which no ſulphurcous water 
128 ever been diſcovered. Nor, on the other hand, 
are they to be rejected as of no uſe in the inquiry; 
becauſe wood, at a particular period of its putre- 
faction, or when ſituated at a particular depth, or 
when incumber.t on a ſoil of a particular kind, may 
give an impreznation to water, which the ſame wood 
under difſerent circumſtances, would not give. 


The bilge water, uſually found at the bottom of 
ſkips which are foul, is ſaid to ſmell like Harrogate 
water: I at firſt ſuppoſed, that it had acquired this 
ſmell in conſequence of becoming putrid in contact 
with the timber on which it reſted, and this cir- 
cumſtance I conſidered as a notable ſupport to the 
conjecture I had ſormed of roticn wcod being, under 
certain circumſtances, inſtrumental in generating the 


ſmell of Harrogate water. But this notion is not 
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well founded; for the bilge water is, I ſuppoſe, ſalt 
water; and Dr. Short ſays, that ſea water, which 
had been kept in a ſtone bottle fix weeks „ ſtunk 
not much ſhort of Harrogate ſulphur water.” It 
has been remarked above, that calcined ſea-wrack, 
which contains a great deal of ſea ſalt, exhales au 
odour fimilar in all reſpects to that of Harrogate 
water; and in confirmation of the truth of this re- 
mark, I find that an author, quoted by Dr. Short, 
ſays, that © Bay falt thrice calcined, diſſolved in 
© water, gives exactly the odour of the ſulphur well 
© at Harrogate.” From theſe experiments con- 
fidered together, it may, perhaps, be inferred, that 
common ſalt communicates a ſulphureous ſmell to 
water both by putrefaction and calcination. Hence 
ſome may think, that there is. ſome probability in 
the ſuppoſition, that either a calcined ſtratum of 
common ſalt, or a. putreſcent ſalt ſpring, may con- 
tribute to the production of the ſulphureous ſmell 
of Harrogate water; eſpecially as theſe waters are 
largely impregnated with common ſalt. However, as 
neither the ſalt in ſea water, nor that of calcined ſea- 
wrack, nor calcined bay ſalt, are any of them abſo- 
lutely free from the admixture of bodies containing 
the vitriolic acid, a doubt ſtill remains, whether the 
ſulphureous exhalation, here ſpoken of, can be gene- 
rated from ſubſtances in which the vitriolic acid 
does not exiſt, 


The ſhale from which alum is made, when it is 
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firft dug ont of the earth, gives no impregnation to 
water; but by expoſure to air and moiſture its 
principles are looſened, it ſhivers into pieces, and 
finally moulders into a kind of clay, which has an 
aluminous taſte. Alum is an earthy falt reſulting 
from an union of the acid of ſulphur with pure clay; 
and hence we are fure, that ſhale, when decompoſed 
by the air, contains the acid of ſulphur ; and from 
its oily black appearance, and eſpecially from its 
being inflammable, we are equally certain that it 
contains phlogiſton, the other conſtituent part of 
ſulphur. And indeed pyritous ſubſtances, or com- 
binations of ſulphur and iron, enter into the compo- 
fition of many, probably of all forts of ſhale, though 
the particles of the pyrites may not be large enough 
to be ſeen in fome of them; and if this be admitted, 
then we need be at no loſs to account for the bits 
of ſulphur, which are ſublimed to the top of the 
heaps of ſhale, when they calcine large quantities of 
it for the pmpoſe of making alum: nor need we 
have any difficulty in admitting, that a phlogiſtic 
vapour muſt be difcharged from ſhale, when it is 
decompofed by the air. Dr. Short fays, that he 
burned a piece of aluminous ſhale for half an hour 
in an open fire; he then powdered and infuſed it in 
common water, and the water ſent forth a moſt in- 
tolerable ſulphureous ſmell, the very fame with 
Harrogate water. He burned ſeveral other pieces 
of ſhale, but none of them ſtunk ſo ſtrong as the 
fußt. This difference may be attributed, either . 
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the different qualities of the different pieces of ſhale, 
which he tried, or to the calcination of the firſt being 
puſhed to a certain definite degree ; for the combi- 
nation of the principles on which the ſmell depends 
may be produced by one degree of heat, and de- 
ſtroyed by another. I have mentioned, briefly, 
theſe properties of ſhale, becauſe there is a ſtratum 
of ſhale extended over all the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrogate ; ſeveral beds of it may be 
ſeen in the ſtone quarry above the ſulphur wells; 
many of the brooks about Harrogate run upon ſhale, 
and the ſulphur wells ſpring out of it. They have 
bored to the depth of twenty yards into this ſhale, 
in different places, in ſearch of coal, but have never 
penetrated through it. Its hardneſs is not the ſame 
at all depths. Some of it will ſtrike fire, as a pyrite 
does, with ſteel ; and other beds of it are ſoft, as if 
in a ſtate of decompoſition ; and the ſulphur water 
is thought to riſe out of that ſhale which is in the 
ſofteſt ſtate. But whatever impregnation ſhale when 
calcined, or otherwiſe decompoſed to a particular 
degree, may give to the water which paſſes over it, 
it muſt not be concluded, that ſhale in general gives 
water a ſulphureous impregnation ; fince there are 
many ſprings in various parts of England, arifing out 
of ſhale, in which no ſuch impregnation is obſerved. 


I forgot to mention, in its proper place, that 
having viſited the bog, ſo often fpoken of, after a 
long ſeries of very dry weather, I found its ſurface, 
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where there was no graſs, quite candied over with 
a yellowiſh cruſt, of tolerable conſiſtency, which 
bad a ftrong aluminous taſte, and the ſmell of honey. 
Bergman ſpeaks of a turf found at Helſingberg in 
Scania, conſiſting of the roots of vegetables, which 
was often covered with a pyritous cuticle, which, 
when elixated, yielded alum; and I make no doubt 
that the Harrogate moraſs is of the ſame kind. 


Whether nature uſes any of the methods which I 
have mentioned of producing the air by which ſul- 
phureous waters are impregnated, may be much 
queſtioned ; it is of uſe, however, to record the ex- 
periments by which her productions may be imi- 
tated ; for though the line of human underſtanding 
will never fathom the depths of divine wiſdom, diſ- 
played in the formation of this little globe which we 
inhabit; yet the impulſe of attempting an inveſtiga- 
tion of the works of God is irreſiſtible ; and every 
phyſical truth which we diſcover, every little ap- 
proach which we make towards a comprehenſion of 
the mode of his operation, gives to a mind of any 
piety the moſt pure and ſublime ſatisfaction, 
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In the act of parliament obtained for the incloſure 
of this foreſt, the following clauſe was inſerted for 
the preſervation and protection of theſe ſprings: 


« And whereas there are within the ſaid Conſta- 
< bleries of Biltoa with Harrogate, and Beckwith 
«6 with 
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„with Roſſet, or one of them, certain wells or 


« ſprings of medicinal waters, commonly called 
% Harrogate Spaws, to which during the ſummer 
0 ſeaſon. great numbers of perſons conſtantly reſort 
« to receive the benefit of the ſaid waters, to the 
tt great advantage and emolument of tradeſmen, 
« farmers, and other perſous in that neighbourhood, 
© And the perfons reſorting to the ſaid waters, now 
te have the benefit of taking the air upon the open 
parts of the ſaid Conſtableries. To the end thereof, 
© that ſuch privileges may be continued and enjoyed, 
te Be it further enacted, That, for the purpoſes afore- 
« ſaid, two hundred acres of land acſjoining or near 
& to the ſaid forings of water, and to be aſcertained 
and ſet out by the ſaid Commithoners, or any 
ce three or more of them, ſhall. be left open for the 
„ purpoſes herein after mentioned and declared 
concerning the ſame. And be it enacted, That 
„ the ſaid two hundred acres of land, herein before 
& dire&ed to be fet out and aſcertained near unto 
« the ſaid ſprings of water, mall be, and they are 
© hereby directed to be converted into a tinted 
* paſture, upon which ſuch number of cattle of, 
tand belonging to each of the ſaid freeholders and 
* copyholders, having meſſuages or lands within the 
« ſaid Conſtableries of Bilton with Harrogate, and 
© Beckwith with Roſſet, or either of then, as ſhall 
* be deemed to be in proportion to their reſpeAive 
© meſſuages, lands, or tencments, or other intereſt 
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cc thern, ſhall be from time to time grazed and kept, 
* ſuch number of cattle of each ſuch freeholder and 
* copyholder to be ſettled and aſcertained by the 
t ſaid Commiſſioners, or any three of them, in or 
* by the ſaid general award; and ſuch ſtinted right 
©« of common of ſach freeholders and copyholders 
4% ſhall go and be deemed and taken in part of their 
& reſpective ſhares or allotments of the ſaid open 
tc coMmmonable grounds and waſte lands, and due 
© regard thereto ſhall be had by the ſaid Commiſ- 
© ſioners in ſettleing the quantity and value of the 
© other parts of the ſaid open commonable grounds 
©« and waſte lands, to be allotted to ſuch freeholders 
* and copyholders; and the ſaid two hundred acres 
© of land ſhall for ever hereafter remain open and 
% unincioſed ; and all perſons whomſoever ſhall and 
© may have free acceſs at all times to the ſaid ſprings, 
t and be at liberty to uſe and drink the waters there 
« ariſing, and take the benefit thereof, and ſhall and 
% may have uſe and enjoy full and free ingreſs, 
* egreſs, and regreſs in, upon, and over the ſaid two 
© hundred acres of land, and every or any part 
& thereof, without being ſubject to the payment of 
t any acknowledgment whatſoever for the ſame, or 
© liable to any action of treſpaſs or other ſuit, mo- 
e leſtation, or diſturbance whatſoever in reſpect 
© thereof. And to the intent the ſaid fprings of me- 
« dicinal waters may be preſerved for the benefit of 
« all perſons having occaſion to make uſe of them; 
* and to prevent any damage being done thereto, 
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a Re it further enacted, That it ſhall not be lawful 
« for any perſon or perſons whatſoever, at any time 
« after paſſing of this act, to dig or fink any pit or 
« pits, or work any quarry or mine whatſoever, or 
« do any other act whereby the ſaid medicinal 
{© ſprings or waters may be damaged, polluted, or 
c affected, and that all and every perſon ſv offending, 
© may be proſecuted, convicted, and puniſhed as for 
* a public nuiſance.” 


For ſome years after the firſt diſcovery of theſe 
medicinal ſprings, the company who reſorted here 
found great inconveniences for want of proper ac- 
commodation ; a particular inſtance of which is re- 
lated concerning the Counteſs of Buckingham, who 
came here for relief in a ſevere aſthma, and finding 
the accommodations ſo very indifferent, her Lady- 
ſhip cauſed a tent to be pitched near the Old Spaw, 
where ſhe ſpent ſome hours every day, drinking the 
chalvbeate water at proper intervals, and was fo 
happy as to receive a compleat cure. 


In the year 1687, the firſt inn, now called the 
Queen's Head, was built ; before which time the 
water drinkers lodged in the cottages and farm- 
houſes near the place. The company increafing 
every year, gave encouragement to the inhabitants 
to increaſe their accommodations, and before the 
year 1700, there were three good inns at High Har- 
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rogate; the place now becoming faſhionable, was 
viſited by numbers for the ſake of pleaſure and diſſi- 
pation, as well as for the benefit of their health : 
Since the year 1740, ſuch numbers of the nobility 
and gentry have annually reſorted here, that it is 
become one of the principal watering places in the 
North of England, having eight very good inns, 
moſt of them large and ſpacious, with every accom- 
modation and convenience that can contribute to 
give health and pleaſure. The inns being at ſome 
diſtance from each other, their reſpective lodgers 
form diſtinct ſocieties, and live in the moſt ſocial and 
agrecable manner. 


The company in general riſe early and repair to 
the wells, from whence, after drinking the water, 
they return and breakfaſt at ſeparate tables as they 
chance or chooſe to come in; the time betwixt this 
and dinner, is generally ſpent in making excurſions 
into different parts of the neighbourhood, which 
abounds with a variety of places well worth the at- 
tention of ſtrangers; when the weather will not 
permit thefe excurſions, a variety of amuſements 
offer themſelves within doors, as reading, playing at 
billiards, cards, &c. At dinner each perſon takes 
their ſcat in the order they arrived at the place, and 
aſcend gradually as others leave it. 


The public balls are on Mondays and Fricays, 
at 
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at each houſe in rotation, to which all the company 
from the other houſes are invited. Each perſon pays 
one ſhilling admittance, which 1s applied towards 
the expences, the remaining part is paid by thoſe 
gentlemen who chooſe the amuſement of dancing. 


The Theatre at High Harrogate was erected in 
the year 1788, and opened on the firſt of July in 
the ſame year. 


Here are ſeveral good ſhops during the ſeaſon, 
and a circulating library, where the company are 
accommodated with the peruſal of books, and newſ- 
papers. The ſubſcription book to this library is of 
great uſe as an intelligencer to know where, and 
what company are at the place. 


In the year 1743, a ſubſcription was begun for 
erecting a chapel here; the principal ſubſcriber was 
Lady Elizabeth Haitings, whoſe laudable example 
was followed by the contributions of the inhabitants 
here, and in the neighbourhood, and by many of the 
company reſorting to the place. A ſufficient ſam 
being raiſed, the chapel was ſoon after compleated, 
The endowment was next to be conſidered, and by 
a general agreement amongſt the inhabitants, a 
quantity of land was incloſed upon the Foreſt, and 
the rents applied to the maintenance of the Miniſter, 
which he- received till the general incloſure, when 
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the land was reſumed by the Crown, and thirty 
pounds per annum aſſigned to the Miniſter in lieu 
thereof. —At this chapel are prayers every Wedneſ- 


day and Friday, and a ſ:z1mon on Sundays through- 
out the year. 


An elegant cold bath hath been lately conſtructed 
near the Old Spaw, in High Harrogate, which being 
a ſteel water may be of no ſmall advantage to thoſe 
who are naturally weak and relaxed, or who have 
relaxed their conſtitutions by too much hot bathing. 


The ſituation of High Harrogate is exceedingly 
pleaſant, and commands a molt extenſive proſpect 
of diſtant country, finely varied by towns, villages, 
fields, and woods. The Cathedral of York is ſeen 
diſtinctly at the diſtance of twenty miles, and the 
view is terminated by the mountains of Craven, 
Hambleton Hills, and the Yorkſhire Wolds. 


The following verſes were written ſome years. 
ſince on the wainſcot of the Long room at the 
Queen's Head Inn, by a gentleman who had re- 
ceived great benefit from the ufe of theſe waters: 


For health, twenty years I travers'd the globe, 

Conſulted whole tribes of the phyſical robe; 

But in vain, till to Harrogate waters I came, 

To try if my caſe wou'd add to their fame. 

In leſs than three weeks they produc'd a belief, 

This wou'd be the place of my long ſought relief. 
Beſore 
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Before three weeks more had finiſh'd their courſe, 
Full of ſpirits and ſtrength I mounted my horſe ; 
Gave praiſe to my God and rode chearfully home, 
Overjoy d with the thoughts of ſweet hours to come: 
May thou, great Jehovah, give equal ſucceſs 

To all who reſort to theſe wells for redreſs. 


Thou great Creator uncreate; 

(The ſole director of my fate) 

Thy ſervant ſent to Harrogate. 

Where after tedious years of pain, 

The hopes of health and ſtrength to gain, 
Now vows obedience to thy wall, 

Oh! may his heart that vow fulfill : 

And nc'er ſorget the gracious hand, 
That pointed out the promis'd land. 


Mark. Kznaicsx, 


This part of England being contracted into the 
form of an iſthmus, connecting the Northern with 
the Southern parts of the kingdom, Harrogate lies 
near the center at no very great diſtance from the 
Iriſh ſea on one fide, and the German Ocean or 
North ſea on the other. In conſequence of this 
ſituation, the moſt uſual winds felt here proceed 
either from ſome point Eaſterly, or Weſterly, and 
although the air is keen, it is exceedingly pure after 
traverſing an open elevated healthy country. The 
weather, owing to the ſame cauſe, muſt neceſſarily 
be variable, and tempeſts from the Weſt or Eaſt ex- 

perienced 
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perienced in their full violence, yet as the moiſt and 
warm vapours from theſe two ſeas are continually 
attempering the atmoſphere, ſevere frofts cannot 
continue for any length of time, nor ſnow remain 
long unthawed. This air is thought to be much 
purer than that of the vale of York, and calculated 
to promote longevity, to which likewiſe a judicious 
choice and uſe of the waters here may very much 
contribute. 


Scarce one mile from High Harrogate, is an emi- 
nence called 


HARLOW HILL 


From whence is a moſt extenſive and beautiful 
proſpect. About the year 1769, fix acres of land 
were encloſed here, and planted with various ſorts of 
fir-trees which are now growing apace, and form a 
very pleaſing object on the ſummit of this once 
ſteril mountain. 


One mile and a half from Harlow Hill, is 


PAN NM- A i 


May be derived from Pannwl, (Britiſh) which 
fignifies a place ſomewhat lower than the places 


* Here, an army—and Lew, a Hill—Sce Thorefty's 
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about it, and ſuch is the ſituation of that part of this 
village where the church ſtands : The church is a 
vicarage, dedicated to Saint Robert of Knareſbo- 
rough, valued in the King's books at 121. 6s. 8d. 
yearly tenths 10s. 6d. William Maunby and John 
Weſtcote added to this church in the year 1716, 
lands to the value of three hundred and twenty 
three pounds, John Raper, Eſq; is now patron, 
and its preſent annual value 14ol. The nave of the 
church was rebuilt and neatly finiſhed in the year 
1772. The ſteeple and choir are very ancient, in 
the South window of the latter painted on glaſs, is 
a croſs pattee gules and azure, above which is the 
figure of a large gothic building, perhaps the gate- 
way of the Priory of Knareſborough, {as delineated 
in the annexed print) the brethren of which were 
patrons of this church, and being of the Order of 
the Trinity, they wore the above mentioned croſs 
on the outſide of their white habit, coloured as 
above, red and blue. | 


Tradition ſays, that KinG CHARLEs the Firſt 
paſſing by this village in the month of February 
1646-7, on his way from Newcaſtle to London, had. 
his high crowned hat ſtruck from his head by riding 
two near the boughs of a large tree ; we are ſhewn. 
the place* where the tree ſtood, and informed that 


About 500 yards above Burn-bridge, betwixt that 
and Pannal Aſh, 


owner, 
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the owner, being a true loyaliſt, immediately cauſed 
its branching honours to be laid level with the ground. 


The family of Pax NAL bore for their arms, 
argent, a bend ſable. 


WiLLIiaM PANNAL was interred at Knareſbo- 
rough, October 12, 1589. 
Mary PANNAL, 1639. 


Onc mile from Pannal, is an eminence called 


HORN BANK 


On which was lately diſcovered the remains of 
ſeveral entrenchments forming three diſtinct enclo- 
ſures, two of a ſquare, and one of a circular form. 
Not far from theſe entrenchments which were pro- 
bably of Daniſh origin, was found in May 1787, 
the umbo of a ſhield, with ſeveral other fragments 
of gilt braſs. 


In ſome parts of this ground below the above 
mentioned entrenchments, are places where ſmall 
temporary furnaces have been uſed for ſmelting iron 
ore, the ſoil on each place is covered with afhes, 


amongſt which are burnt wood, coal, and flag. 


Smelting iron ore was much praQiced by the 


foreſters here in ancient times, when the foreſt 
abounded 


ta 
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abounded with wood, inſomuch, that the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring village then called Kirkby, 
were ſtiled Kirkby-ore-blozers, which name in the 
lapſe of time hath been changed to that of K:rkbz- 


over blosv. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Pannal, is 


BECKWITH-SHAW. 


A diſtri that once belonged to the Beckwiths of 
Clint, it is a pleaſant part of the foreſt, and till re- 
tains ſome appearance of the /haw or ſmall c, 
the trees ſurrounding the farm-houſes, and being 
thinly ſcattered through the fields. 


One mile from Beckwith-Shaw, is a very ancient 
encloſure called 


AV WW IEAA TAR 


Probably derived from the Britiſh Herra,* a 
robber: A ſituation like this, was well adapted for 
the reception of outlaws, being in the center of a 
large foreſt, well ſtocked with deer; ſuch free-boaoters 
did not confine their depredations to the woods and 
parks, they frequently ſallied out into the open coun- 


* Claus. 12 Henry IiI. anno 1228. To incuire if the 
men of Killinghall have common of paſture in Herwra, 


O try 
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try and plundered the houſes of the rich and great, 
when ſuddenly retiring with their booty to thoſe 
unfrequented ſolitudes, they found it no difficult 
matter to elude the civil power. Anno 1314, an in- 
quiry was ſent from the Court of London concerning 
malefactors in the foreſt of Knareſborough. Vide 


Records in the Tower of London, Pat. A. 7, Edw. II. 
P. 1, M. 3, Dorſo. 


This park, which was anciently a Royal chaſe, 
contains upwards of two thouſand acres, is now di- 
viced into farms, and hath been for ſeveral ages in the 
poſſeſſion of the ancient family of the Ingilbys of Rip- 
ley. Sir JOHN ING1LBY, Bt. being the preſent owner. 


At the Weſt end of this ancient encloſure, fituated 
on the point of a hill, is the remains of a ſtrong 
tower, with ſuitable out-works ; the foundations 
and part of the gateway only remaining. Its di- 
menſions appear to have been an exact ſquare, each 
ſide meaſuring fifty feet, the ditch in ſome places 
is twenty-four feet deep, and five hundred feet in 
circumference; in the valley below, are the remains 
of a garden and fiſh-pond. On the oppoſite hill are 
ſome entrenchments, from whence tradition ſays, 
this tower was demoliſhed. 


By whom the park was encloſed, or the tower 


erected, is not known, it is commonly called John 
of 


re 


fit 
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of Gaunt's Caſtle, and perhaps was erected by that 
Prince when Lord of Knareſborough, about the 
year 1371. Here the keeper and aſſiſtants might 
refide in ſafety, and the deer be effectually protected 
from the lawleſs attempts of roving delinquents. 


One mile from Havwra Park, is 
Ea W011. NE 


This ſmall village probably takes its name from its. 
fituation near ſome rock altar,* which after the 
heathen ſacrifices ceaſed, might ſtill be called Feu- 
ſtone, (i. e.) Fire- ſtone. Here is a church (dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalen) that formerly belonged 
to the Priory of Knareſborough: it is a vicarage, and 
now in the gift of the Lord Chancellor—its preſent 
annual value 7ol. 


Five miles from Fewſtone, is 


HAMPSTHWAITE:+ 


A pleaſant village watered by the river Nid, the 
church is a very ancient ſtructure, dedicated to 
Thomas a Becket, and formerly belonged to the 
Priory of Knareſborough : it is a vicarage, the in- 


* Brandrith Craggs is only two miles diſtant. 
t Ham, a village—and Tue, a ficld cleared of wood. 
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eumbent is patron, and its preſent annual value 13ol. 
There were anciently two chantries in this church, 


one dedicated to St. Syth, the other to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Anne. 


One mile from Hamſthwaite, is 


VV 


The ancient ſeat of the Beckwith family, who 
appear to be deſcended from Gamelbar, Lord of the 
Manor of Beckwith, and many other places, who in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, had three caru- 
cates of land in Clint. Hamond Beckwith was 
ſeiſed of the Lordſhip of Clint with the Manor of 
Beckwith and Beckwith-Shaw, in the year 1319. He 
married a daughter of Sir Philip Tylney. 


WiLtLiam Brcxwirn, Eſq; married a daughter 
of Sir Gerrard Uſtert. 

Tuouas BEckwiTH, Eſq; married a daughter 
ef John Sawley, Eſq; 138r. 

ADam BECKwiTH was living in the year 1381, 

W1LLIAM BECKWITH, 1433. 

Sir WILLIAM BEcKkwirH of Clint, Knight, was 
ſeized alſo of the Manor of Beckwith and Beck with- 
Shaw in the year 1480. Clint was the principal feat 
of this family till the reign of Qucen Elizabeth, and 
one branch of the family retained poſſeſſion here- 
abouts till within theſe few years. 


Part 
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Part of the old manſion, the ſeat of the Beckwiths, 
is yet remaining here, called Clint-Hall, a very an- 
cient ſtone building with an arched portal, fituated 
on a high hill, cemmanding a moſt extenſive pro- 
ſpect. The moat that once ſurrounded this manſion 
is ſtill diſcernable. 


Sir SOLOMON SWALE reſided in Clint about the 
year 1613, when he ſurveyed the foreſt of Knareſ- 
borough in order to have it encloſed, according to 
his ſurvey, the foreſt contained 28,151 acres. 


This place gave name to a family, ſome of whom 
ſtill remain in this county. 


WIILIIAd CLixNT founded the chantry of St. 
James at Ripon. 

Joux CLixT founded a chantry at Ripon, called 
Lady Church. | 


The Roman road from Ilkley over this foreſt, ſe- 
parated into two branches at this place, the one 
leading to Catterick, the other to Aldborough. 


Edward Earl of Cornwall granted to the Monks 
of Fountains, Hor/ebote and Heybote in his woods 
within the foreſt of Knareſborough. Ile likewiſe 
gave them the bees and the honey found in his woods, 
and alſo leave to encloſe the wood of Birnbem ; but 

yet 
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yet in ſuch a manner, that the beaſts of the foreſt 
might paſs into and out of it. 


Two miles from Clint, is 
Tc 


For many ages, the ſeat of the family of Pulleyn. 
Capt. John Levens who lived in the reign of Charles I. 
having in the latter part of his life quitted the army, 
became one of the people called Quakers, and re- 
tired to this peaceful folitude where he ended his 
days in the year 1668. He and his two ſons are 
interred in an orchard here, and perhaps no places 
are more proper to bury our dead in, than our 
gardens, groves, or airy fields: This cuſtom is of 
the higheſt antiquity, the Greeks or Eaſtern Chri- 
ſtians do not bury in churches. 


At this day the houſe ſtill bears the name of Le- 
vens Hall. The manſion of the Pulleyns with ſome 
other ſtately buildings formerly at this place have 
been ſuffered to decay, and out of their materials, 
farm-houſes and their offices are erected : heaps of 
Tuins covered with graſs mark the place where two 


* Celyn, (Britiſh) A holly tree; from a number of 
which growing here, this place may probably have been 
denominated, 


of 
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of thoſe manſions ſtood. A porter's lodge is feen 
at the end of a barn, the lower part of which being 
thirteen feet ſquare, and having two arched gate- 
ways is now converted into a cow-houſe, while the 
chamber, above with an ornamented ceiling, ſerves 
the purpoſe of a dove-cote. 


There has been a family of the name of Killing- 
hall ſeated at Middleton St. George, in the county 
of Durham, for many centuries, the only one of 
that name in the kingdom, but now extinct, they 
probably came from hence. Arms—gules a bend, 
raguly argent between three garbs of the ſecond. 


In the year 1319. A grant was obtained by the 
owners of an Ido FORGE in this foreſt, of all the 
dry wood and leafleſs trees to be found therein. 


King Henry VI. granted a right of common in 
this foreſt to the Prior of Bolton, which was to ex- 
tend from Waſhburne Head and Timble, unto the 
Hle of the ſaid water. 


The Abbot of Fountains had alſo a grant of com- 
mon, which was to extend from Walliburne to 
Blawathe, and thence to Plumpton Gate ; thence 
to Barlet Saile ; thence to Darley Beck, and from 
thence to the water of Nid. 


The 
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The Prior and the Abbot each opened mines for 
lead ore on their reſpective grounds, which gave 
great offence to the Foreſters in general, and occa- 
ſioned numberleſs complaints. The Foreſters, not 
being able to prevent the Monks from getting lead 
ore, endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſame 
advantage, and obtained a grant to open mines for 
lead ore at Middletong, Mongagill, Craven Croſs, 
Greenhow, &c. and worked ſeveral ſhafts with good 
effect. The Prior of Bolton, enraged at their ſuc- 
ceſs, and eager to make repriſals on them for former 
injuries done to his lead works, employed a number 
of riotous perſons, who made forcible entry into the 
premiſes, and took away the ore caſt in the mines, 
and did other damage on the 6th of March, 1529. 
The ſufferers complained againſt the Prior and his 
adherents, obtained a commiſſion of inquiry, di- 
reed to Sir William Mauleverer and others, who, 
repairing to the foreſt for the execution thereof, 
were met by a great number of men of the Prior's 
party, who threatened the commiſſioners, and be- 
haved in ſo outrageous a manner, that they could 
not with ſafety proceed on the buſineſs at that time. 
Theie diſputes at length ended in favour of the 
Abbot and Pricr, and the Foreſters were forced to 
ſubmit. 


In 1731, two pigs of lead were diſcovered on 
Hayſhaw Moor, in the manor of Dacre, on the eſtate 
of 
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of Sir John Ingilby of Ripley; one is preſerved by 
the family, the other was preſented to the Britiſh 
Muſeum. They are both inſcribed with raifed ca- 
pitals :—IMPERATORE C&ASARE DOMITIANO Au- 
GUSTO CONSULE SEPTIMUM. This was caſt in 
the year 87. On one ſide is the word Br1G, figni- 
fying that it came from the country of the Brigantes. 
Several of theſe pigs of lead have been found with 
Imperial inſcriptions in different parts of the king- 
dom, by which it is clear that the government took 
the mineral concerns into their own hands, and had 
their ſtamp maſters in proper places. On this foreſt 
ſome years ago was found a large medal, inſcribed, 
Io. KENDAL RHoDI. TURCUPELARIUS TEMPORE 
OBSIDIONISTurcnoruUm. M.CCCC.LXXX. On 
one fide his head, and on the other his arms. The 
legend informs us, that John Kendal was preſent 
at the fiege of Rhodes, when Mahomet the Great 
in vain attempted to reduce that fortreſs in the year 
1480. The office of Grand TurCoPOLI1ER, or 
Colonel of the Cavalry, * particularly to the 
Engliſh nation. 


In the year 1613, a grant was obtained by Sir 
Solomon Swale for the incloſure cf this foreſt, who 
accordingly ſurveyed it for that purpoſe; but, from 
ſome unforeſeen obſtacle, was unable to bring his 
plan into execution, 
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During the civil war in the reign of Charles I. 
and all the time of the inter-regnum, the RoyaL 
FORESTS in particular ſuffered ſo conſiderably, that 
many extenſive ones were ſo entirely ſtripped of their 
wood as to have ſcarce any memorial left but their 
names. The boundaries of this foreſt were anciently 
perambulated every three years by the Conſtable of 
Knareſborough caſtle, and the moſt reſpectable men 
amongſt the Foreſters, each on horſeback, having a 
boy behind him of about ten years of age.—The 
laſt perambulation was made in the year 1767; ſoon + 
after which, namely, in 1770, an act of parliament 
was obtained for its diviſion and incloſure, ſince 
that, great part of the foreſt has undergone a very 
pleaſing and happy alteration, and though the ex- 
pences of bringing ſome parts of it into a ſtate of 

cultivation have been much greater than the owners 
expected, yet, upon the whole, this improvement 
cannot fail of being beneficial to the community in 
general. 


In making drains in ſome of the marſhy places 
here, have been diſcovered the trunks of large trees, 
ſunk below the ſurface at different depths, of dif- 
ferent ſorts of wood, as oak, fir, &c. which are ſup- 
poſed by ſome writers to be the effects of the deluge, 
and by others to have been cut down by the Ro- 
mans, to prevent the continual depredations the 
Britons made upon them, from their thick woods 
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and impenetrable marſhes, intercepting their pro- 
viſions and killing their convoys. This occafioned 
public orders for deſtroying the woods that ſcreened 
theſe plunderers, in which ſervice the Emperor Se- 
verus (who died at York) is ſaid to have loſt fifty 
thouſand men. 


It appears they were deſtroyed partly by fire, and 
partly by the axe, as evident marks of the tool are 
ſeen on ſome of them, and burnt wood and fir- 
cones are frequently found in thoſe places. 


Repreſentations of various kinds of ſhell-fiſh are 
found in the middle of ſtones dug from a quarry at 
a place cailed Knox, near Harrogate, and other parts 
of this foreſt: Alſo, the cornu ammonrs, or ſnake- 
ſtone, of different ftzes. Foſſils, repreſenting branches 
of ye w, the fir, and ſeveral other trees, cut or broken 
in ſhort lengths of four or five inches each, and about 
three or four inches in diameter, are frequently found 
here. They are called by ſome, petrifactions; by 
others, luſus naturæ; and many have been the ar- 
guments uſed in ſupport of each opinion, by Wood- 
ward, Liſter, Camerarius, Nicholſon, and others; 
yet, after all theſe conjectures, we muſt leave them 
unaccounted for, and acknowledge that they muſt 
be ranked amongſt the arcana of nature, which elude 
all human reſearches. 
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The moſt exti aordinary and unaccountable phæ- 
nomena ſeem to be, tbat of living animals being 
found in the middle of blocks of ſtone; and yet, won- 
der ful as ſuch circumſtances may appear, many in- 
ſtances of the truth of them are well atteſted in this 
and other parts of the kingdom. In the year 1776, 
a workman, digging for limeſtone on Thiſtle-IIill, 
near Knareſborough, diſcovered a live toad in the 
folid rock ſome feet below the ſurface, which died 
ioon after its expoſure to the air. It was of the 
common ſize, and of a darker colour than theſe rep- 
tiles uſually are; had but three feet, and a ſtump in- 
ſtead of the fourth. 


Mr. WiLL1am PULLAN, of Blubber Houſes in this 
foreſt, having occaſion in the year 161 to break a 
ſtone which was about four feet ſquare, found a living 
ſerpent fifteen inches long encloſed in the middle of 
the block; its back was a dark brown, and the belly 
a ſilver colour, the oval cavity in which this reptile 
lay, waz about twelve inches long and fix wide. 
In a ſtone quarry at Harwood was found, about 
twenty years ago, eighteen feet below the ſurface, a 
ſtag's horn encloſed in the ſolid rock. This horn 
was in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Joſhua Craven, late of 
Harwood. 


Here are alſo found many of the ancient domeſtic 


mill- ſtones, called querns, conſiſting of one circular 
flat 
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flat ſtone of about eighteen inches diameter, upon 
which was placed the upper ſtone nearly ſhaped like 
a ſugar-loaf, with a hole quite through the middle 
from top to bottom; on the ſide was a handle fixed. 
The whole was placed on a cloth, and the grinder 
poured in the corn with one hand, and with the 
other turned round the upper ſtone with a rapid 
motion, while the meal run out at the ſides, and 
fell upon the cloth. This method of grinding was 
exceeding tedious, and would employ two pair of 
hands four hours to grind one buſhel of corn. As 
moſt of the upper ſtones have a piece broken off the 
ſides of each, it is probable they were all rendered 
uſeleſs by order of the Lord of each Manor, after 
the invention of wind and water-mills. 


This foreſt abounded with wild boars, the red and 
fallow deer, and other animals of chaſe. Free in- 
greſs and egreſs are reſerved for the wild beaſts here, 
in certain lands adjoining to this foreſt, granted 
to the Priory of Knareſborough, and confirmed to 
them by Edward II. as appears by the following 
extract from the charter : ** Salvis nobis et hæredi- 
0 bus noftris beſtiis noſtris Silveſtribus ita quod li- 
«© berum habeant introitum et exitum ficut prius 
& habere conſueverunt in prædictis.“ 


The fox, hare, and badger, the black and red moor 
game, grey and green plover, curlew and ſnipe, the 
wild 
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wild duck and widgeon ſtill afford ample amuſement 
for the ſportſman in different parts of this foreſt. 


HARROGATE to BiLToON-PARK, one mile and a 
half—To CoGHill-HALL, one mile—To SCREVEN= 
HALL, one mile—ToScoTTox one mile—ToFarNn- 
HAM, one mile—To CorPcRrove, two miles—To 
BRERETON, two miles—To Nip, one mile—To 
RiPLEy, one mile. 


One mile from High Harrogate, is a bridge over 
a ſmall brook, called Star-Beck, about two hundred 
yards on the right of this bridge are two ſprings, 
formerly in great repute, but now quite neglected; 
the diſtance betwixt theſe ſprings is only eighteen 
yards, and yet one of them is a ſulphur water, and 
the other a chalybeate. 


Half a mile from hence, on the left of the road 
leading to Knareſborough, is 
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Probably derived from the Britiſh Bilain, a farmer, 

a tenant in Villenage. PETER SLINGSBY, Eſq; re- 
fided here about the year 1500. Capt. WiLLIan 
SLINGSBY, alſo in 1571. The family of Stockdale 
were afterwards Lords of this place for more than 
one hundred years, who bore for their arms—Er- 
mine, 
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mine, on a bend ſable three pheons argent, in the 
ſineſter chief, an eſcallop ſhell gules—Crefſt, a talbot 


paſſant, proper. 


A family of the name of BiLTon, bore for their 
arms—Paly of four or and gules, a bend fable. 


THOMAS STOCKDALE, Eſq; who bought the 

royalties of this eftate, 1652. 
WILLIAM STOCKDALE, Eſq; Member of Parlia- 

ment for Knareſborough, obit 1693. 

CHRISTOPHER STOCKDALE, Eſq; repreſented 
the borough of Knareſborough in ſeveral Parlia- 
ments, obit 1713. 

WILLIAM STOCKDALE, 1739. 


From the family of Stockdale, this eſtate paſſed 
by purchaſe to that of Watſon. 


Joux Warsox, Eſq; being the preſent poſſeſſor.“ 
The manſion-houſe is pleaſantly fituated, and com- 
mands a moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. 


In the park, (anciently ſtyled Parvum Parcum de 
Knareſburgh) is a fine ſpring of ſulphur water, alfo 
ſeveral petrifying ſprings, near which are found 


Arms argent on a chevron, engrailed azure between 


three martlets ſable, a creſcent or. 
moſſes 
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moſſes and other vegetable ſubſtances, on which in- 
cruſtations have been formed. Marble, alabaſter, and 
coal, are likewiſe found in different parts of this eſtate. 


Gamelbar had in Bilton, before the conqueſt, three 
carucates and a half of land, and as much arable as 
was ſufficient for two ploughs. Gilbert Tyſcn had 
theſe lands, 2<th William I. and they were then un- 
cultivated or waſte, only Bilton paid 3s. rent. 


Proceeding towards Knareſborough, obſerve within 
half a mile of the town, a viſta of conſiderable length 
formed by the trees on each ſide the road, and ter- 
minated by an elegant manſion, the ſeat of James 
Collins, Eſq. In the back ground is ſeen Claro- 
Hill wooded to the very ſummit ; from hence the 
ſcene 1s beautifully varied, till you arrive at the 
bridge, near which is 


COOGHTLL HAEL:; 


Situated on a ſmall elevation abore the river Nid, 
the length of the South front is one hundred and 
thirty feet, and that of the Eaſt eighty feet. In the 
ccurſe of the buildings are five projections, forming 
ſo many large bow windows, from which the Town 
and CHURCH of Knareſborough, the ftately ruins of 
the CASTLE, the BRIDGE over the river, with BEL- 
MOND WOOD, and BILTON PARK, compoſe a moſt 


beautiful landſcape. 
The 
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The DINING ROOM is thirty two feet by eighteen. 
The DRAWING ROOM is thirty one by twenty four, 
The Muse ROOM is twenty two by ſixteen. 

The L1BRARY is twenty by twenty. 


The Lawn falls gently towards the river, on the 
the bank of which a fine gravel walk winds through 
a thick grove, to a retired and pleaſing ſpot called 
the HERMITAGE, where a ruſtic cell built of ſtones 
and moſs is placed near a natural caſcade, which 
the river forms by falling over a ridge of rocks; 
from hence the walk is carried up the hill, winding 
through a variety of flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, 
to the front of the houſe. The meadows, wood, 
and water, which lie below and oppoſite the ſhrub- 
bery, form one of the moſt romantic proipeRs ima- 
ginable. g 


Sir Jonx CoGHILL, Bart. is the preſent owner, 
whoſe arms are—quarterly ; firſt and fourth, gules, 
on a chevron argent three pellets, a chief ſable for 
Coghill ; ſecond and third, or, on a chief indented 
azure, three fleurs-de-lis of the firſt ; a canton er- 
mine for Cramer of Ireland—Creſt, on a mount 
vert, a cock with wings expanded or, ducally crowned 
gules. 


Motto Non dormit qui cuſtodit. 
The guardian does not ſleep. 


2 
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Scarce a mile from hence, is 
S C RIVEN HAL I-. 


A ſeat of the ancient family of the Slingſbys. 
Pleaſantly ſituated in the park, on the right of the 
road leading from Knareſborough to Ripley. In 
the center of the principal front, is a pcdiment ſup- 
ported by four Ionic piilars, from whence is a beau- 
tiful view of the lawn ſkirted with lofty trees, and 
terminated by a riſing ground, A very extenſive 
tract of encloſed country is ſeen to the Eaſtward, 


including the cathedral of York at the diſtance of 
eighteen miles, 


A winding walk near a mile in extent, leads from 
the Weſt ſide of the houſe through a very fine wood 
of elm and beech trees, whoſe foliage uniting above 
form a moſt pleafing ſolitary ſhade, rendered ftill 
more agreeable by the diſtant clamour of the rookery, 
and the ſoft notes of the plaintive ring-dove, 


In the houſe are many good rooms, the hall in 
particular is well proportioned and elegantly finiſhed. 


* Scriven probably implies the reſidence of the 
Grave or Steward. 


Lerifennu, (Britiſh) to write. 


In 


1 


In the drawing room, are ſome portraits of the 
Percys, Slingſbys, and Duncombes. 


The family of Scriven deſcended from Gamez, 
the King's FowLER, ſettled here ſoon after the 
conqueſt, They bore for their arms—argent, a 
chevron between two lions faces, in chief, gules, and 
a bugle horn in baſe.—-Barpwin, fon of Gamel, 


was Foreſter of the foreſt and parksof Knareſborough. 


Hewnay, the Foreſter of Knareſborough, ſon and 
heir of Baldwin, married Emma, daughter of Robert 
de Merkington, temp. Henry III. by whom he had 
iſſue Baldwin the Foreſter, who died S. P. and Tho- 
mas de Scriven. 


This Henry the Foreſter gave certain lands in 
Merkington, with Adam de Merkington and all his 
family, cattle, and goods to the Monks of Fountains 
Abbey. 


THOMAS DE SCRIVEN, Foreſter of Knareſborough, 
de feodo, 1273, married Agnes, daughter of John de 
Walking ham, fiſter and heireſs of Sir Alan and Adam 
de Walkingham, by whom he had iſſue Rodulphus, 
who died S. P. Mabella 3 iſt Edward I. Margaretta 
31ſt Edward I. and Henry de Scriven, Foreſtarius 
gth of Edward II. who married Alice, daughter and 
co-heireſs of Richard de Caperun, of Scotton, by 
Q 2 whom 
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whom he had Joanna, daughter and co-heireſs, mar- 
ried to William de Slingſby. Henry de Scriven, 


anno zr, Edward I. petitioned the King, for that 
he and his anceſtors had enjoyed the office of Fo- 


reſters of the foreſt of Knarcſborough, and had be- 
longing to the ſame vi d. per diem, and common of 
paſture in the ſaid foreſt and the parks of Hay and 
Bilton before the ſaid parks were incloſed, and after 
the incloſure of thoſe parks, for all the beaſts of their 
own breed, except ſheep and goats; and that they 
were now interrupted in the enjoyment of the above 


privileges by Sir Miles Stapleton, the Steward of 
Knareſborough. 


In anſwer to the ſaid petition, it was in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, on the 3 iſt of Edward I. decreed, 
that the petitioner ſhall continue to enjoy without 
interruption all the aforeſaid privileges, and alſo 
ſhall take from the King's woods there, all reaſon- 
able houſe-boot, hey-boot*, &c. he may have cc- 
caſion for, ſo as he do not cut down any oak, aſh, 
or hazle, or any tree growing or bearing fruit. It 
was alſo granted, that he ſhoul4 have paſture in the 


park of Bilton, for his oxen uſed in the plough, and 
his milk kyne. 


® Houſe-boot—Wood for the houſe uſe,—— 
May-boct Wood for repairing of hays, hedges, or fences, 


Anno 
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Anno t, Edward II. Henry de Scriven was again 
interrupted in the enjoyment of theſe privileges, by 
command of Peter de Gaveſton then Earl of Corn- 
wall, but after an inquilition taken, it was found, 
that Gamellus, anceſtor of the ſaid Henry, had en- 
joyed the ſame, and alſo the office of Foreſter of the 
foreſt and keeper of the parks of Knareſborough. 
All theſe immunities were confirmed to Gulielmus 
de Slingſby, who married Joanna, daughter and 
heir of the ſaid Henry de Scriven, anno 1357. 


r 


Bore for his arms, argent, a griffin ſegreant ſable, 
oppreſſed with a feſſe gules. 

Joux the sox of William de Slingſby, married 
Agnes de North Stodligh, heireſs of William the 
ſon of Simon de Stodligh. Temp. Ed. I. 

WILLIAM DE SLINGSBIE de Stodligh, married 
Joanna, heireſs of Henry de Scriven“, anno r1th of 
Ed. III. and ſucceeded to the office of Foreſter of 
the foreſt and parks of Knareſborough. He had 
iſſuc Richard, who died S. P. 31ſt of Edward III. 
and Gilbert. 

GILBERT SLINGSBY, ſecond ſon, married the 
daughter of William Calverley, Eſq; and had iſſue 
William. 


* Since this marriage, the Slingſbys have born the 
arms of Scriven, 


WILLIAM 
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W1Ltiam SLINGSBY, married the daughter of 
Thomas Banks of Whixley, Eſq; and had iſſue 
Richard. 

RiCcHARDSLINGSBY, Eſq; married Anne, daughter 
and co-heireſs of John or William Nesfield, of Nes- 
held, by whom he had the manors of Scotton, Brear- 
ton, and Thorp, and had iſſue William. 

WILLIAM SLINGSBY, living zoth Henry VI. 
married Joan, daughter of Sir Robert Plompton, 
of Plompton, Knight, and had iſſue, William, John, 
Robert, Thomas, and Agnes. 

WILLIAM SLINGSBY of Scriven, Eſq; ſon and 
heir, married Janet, daughter of Sir John Melton, 
of Aſton, Knight, and had iſſue John. 

Joux SLINGSBY of Scriven, Eſq; ſon and heir, 
Chief Foreiter of Knareſborough, who married Joan, 
daughter of William or Walter Calverley, Eſq; and 
had iſſue, John, Jane, (prioreſs of Nun Monkton) 
Margery, wife of John Coghill, and Margaret, wife 
of William Tankard, Eſq. 

Joan SLINGsSBY, Eſq; ſon and heir, married Mar- 
gery, daughter of Simon Pooley of Radley, in Suf- 
folk, and had iſſue, Thomas, John, Marmaduke, 
Peter, Simon, Anne, wife of Thomas Swale, Eſq; 
Margery, wife of Walter Pulleyn of Scotton, Eſq; 
Iſabel, married to Thomas Langton of Harrogate, Eſq. 

THOMAS SLINGSBY, Eſq; of Scriven, ſon and 
heir, married Joan, daughter of Sir John Mallory, 
Knight, of Studley, in com. Ebor. and had iſſue, 


Sir 
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Sir Francis, Marmaduke, Charles, (a clergyman} 
William, Peter, Thomas, Joan, wife of William 
Basforth of Thormanby; Dorothy, wife of Francis 
Tankard of Boroughbridge ; Anne, married to Ro- 
bert Birnand of Knareſborough, Eſq; and Elizabeth, 
married to Chriſtopher Conyers of Hornby, Eſq. 

Sir FRANCIS SLINGSBY, Knight, of Scriven, ſon 
and heir, died anno dom. 1600. He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Percy, Knight, ſecond bro- 
ther to Henry Earl of Northumberland, ſhedied 1598. 
They had iſſue nine ſons and three daughters, iſt, 
Thomas, drowned in the river Nid, aged 28, S. P. 
zd, Francis and zd, Henry, both died yuung ; 4th, 
Sir Henry; 5th, Arthur, who died S. P. 1588; 
6th, Charles; 7th, Sir William; 8th, Sir Guildford; 
gth, Sir Francis. Eleanor and Anne, both died 
young, and Catharine. 

Sir HENRY SLIS GSV, fourth, but eldeſt ſurviving 
ſon and heir, was High Sheriff of Yorkſhire, 1oth of 
James I. died December 1634. He married Frances, 
daughter of William Vavaſour of Weſton, Eſq; by 
Frances his wife, one of the daughters of Sir Leonard 
Beckwith of Selby, Knight, and had iſſue, 1ſt, Wil- 
liam, killed at Florence, S.P. 2d, Sir Henry ; 3d, 
Thomas, died in France unmarried. Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Thomas Metcalf, Knight; Mary, wife 
of Sir Walter Bethel, Knight; Catharine, married 
to Sir John Fenwick; Alice, to Thomas Waterton, 
Eſq; Frances, to Bryan Stapleton, Eſq; and Eleanor, 
to Sir Arthur Ingram, Knight. 82 


Sir HENRY S LIN Gs, eldeſt ſurviving ſon and 
heir, was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, and was 
Member of Parliament for Knareſborough, 1640 : 
Colonel in the King's ſervice during the whole time 
of the civil war, and was beheaded by the Oliverian 
party, anno 1658. He married Barbara, daughter 
of Thomas Bellaſyſe, the firſt Viſcount Fauconberg, 
by whom he had iſſue, Sir Thomas, Henry, Barbara, 
married to Sir John Talbot of Lacock, in Wilts, 
Kuight; and Catharine, wife of Sir John Fenwick, 
Knight. 

Sir Thomas Stix ss, Baronet, ſon and heir, 
was High Sheriff of Yorkſhire, 14th of Charles II. 
married Dorothy, daughter and co- heireſs of George 
Craddock, by whom he had iſſue, Sir IIEN RXV, who 
died S. P. 1692; Sir Thomas; and Barbara, who 
had three huſbands; 1ft, Sir Richard Mauleverer, 
Baronet; 2d, John Lord Arundell, and zd, Thomas 
Earl of Pembroke. Sir THOMAS SLINGSBY, Bart. 
ſucceeded his brother Sir Henry, and married Sarah, 
daughter of John Savile of Methley, Eſq; by whom 
he had iſſue, Sir HExRY SLINGSBY, who died 1763, 
S. P. Sir Thomas SLIxXG8BY ſucceeded Sir Henry 
his brother, but died unmarried, January 18, 1765 
and was ſucceeded by his next brother, Sir SaviLE 
SLINGSBY, Baronet, who died unmarried, 1780. 
CHARLES SLINGSBY, Eſq; the younger brother 
married Miſs Turner, and had iſſue Thomas Tu- 
NER SLINGSBY, and Sarah; Str Savile had alſo two 

filters, 
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ſiſters, 1ſt, Mary, who was Maid of Honour to 
Queen Anne, and married to Thomas Duncombe 
of Helmſley, Eſq; and 2d, Barbara. 

Sir Thomas TunxER SLiNGsSBY, the preſent 
Baronet, was high ſheriff in 1785. His firſt lad y 
was Miſs Catharine Buckley, by whom he had iſſue 
Thomas, born January 10, 1775, and Charles, born 
March 17, 1777; his ſecond lady was Miſs Mary 
Slingſby, by whom he has no iſſue. 


Near the village of Scriven, is an eminence called 


CONTNG CAR TH; 


Alas, KING“. GARTH. 


This piece of ground is about fx hundred yards 
in length, and two hundred in breadth, nearly en- 
compaſſed on three ſides by a precipice, and on the 
remaining part, the want of the precipice is ſupplied 
by various terraces cut in the ſide of the hill rifing 
above each other; a mode of fortification very com- 
mon amongſt the Northern nations in ancient times, 
The name of this hill, its form, and ſituation render 
it very probable that here ſome Saxon Monarch with 
his army were formerly encamped.* On a riſing 


* At a ſmall diſtance from hence, is a piece of ground 
called Market Flat—probably the place where provi- 
ſions were brought to ſupply the camp. 


R ground, 
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ground, about half a mile from hence, were found, 
ſome years ago, by men digging for gravel, five or 
ſix human ſkeletons laid fide by fide, with each a 
ſmall urn placed at its head. Theſe were probably 
Saxons, interred according to ancient cuſtom at ſome 
diſtance from the camp; the ſmall veſſel found with 
each, was, pet haps, the lachrymatory, which uſually 
contained the tears ſhed by the friends of the de- 
parted, on ſuch mournful occaſions. 


About half a mile further Weſtward, on the left 
of the road leading from Enareſborough to Ripley, 
are ſome entrenchments called 


GATES- HILL CAMP, 


Situated two hundred feet above the river Nid, 
to which on one ſide the deſcent is very-ſteep. The 
area of the camp within the entrenchments, meaſures 
in length three hundred and eighty fert, and is two 
hundred ſcet wide, it would not conveniently con- 
tain more than one thouſand men. At what time 
or by whom this camp was formed is not certainly 
known, though it is very probable that Loxp FA IR- 
FAX encamped here the latter end of the year 1644. 


before he tock the town of Knareſborough, and 
-during the ſiege of the caſtle there. 


Proceeding 
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Proceeding from Gates-Hill, one mile towards 
Ripley, on the right, is the village of 


. 


Pleaſantly fituated, and formerly the reſidence of 
fome families of note. Its firſt inhabitants were 
probably from Scotland as its name implies. Robert 
de Bruis had two carucates of land here, 2oth of 
Wiliiam J. This nobleman, from whom the Kings 
of Scotland and the illuſtrious family of Bruce Earl 
of Aileſbury are deſcended, was a perſon of ſuch 
va'our and ſo much confided in by William Duke 
of Normandy, that he rewarded him with no leſs 
than forty three lurdthips in the Eait and Weſt 
Ridings of Yorkſhire, and fifty one in the North 
Riding of that county, whereof the manor and caſtle 
of Skelton was the capital of his barony. In the 
third of King Stephen, he and his fon Adam, with 
all the force they could raiſe, joined the Northern 
Barons at Northallerton, againſt the King of Scot- 
land; but Robert having received great favours 
from that king, he with the aſſent of the Engliſh 
army, had leave to go to him, which he did, and 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from battle, but return- 
ing withovt ſucceſs, immediate orders were given 
for the onſet ; and both armies engaging, the Scots 
were entirely defeated. He died 6th Stephen, 1141. 
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SCOTLANDUS DE SCOTTON gave a carucate and 
a half of land in Ripley and Ulcotes, to the Monks 
of Fountains Abbey. 

Rock Dt SCOTTON gave all his lands in the 
Marth of Scotton to the ſaid Abbey. 

ADE DE SCOTTOXN, temp. Hen. III. 

The family of Carr RUR, alſo refided here temp. 
Hen. III. when William de Caperun of Scotton, 
married Alicia, co-heireſs of Ade de Scotton. 

Rica, ſon of WiLLIam CAPERUN, married 
Alicia, heireſs of Robert de Brereton, temp. Ed. I. 

Hzx&v the Foreſter of Scriven, married Alicia, 
co-heireſs of Richard Caperua de Scotton, temp. 
Edward II. 


In a controverſy between John Duke of Lancaſter, 
commonly called JOHN OF GAUNT, on the one part, 
and WII Lian DE GarGRavr and HyKEDON DE 
SL!1NGSBY, who bad married the two daughters and 
heirs of WILLIAM DR NESTIELD on the other part, 
concerning the lordſhips of BRERETON, SCOTTON, 
and Troxzy. The Dok claimed by purchaſe; the 
two heirs by an entail, This diſpute was referred 
to the decifion of twelve of the beſt knights and 
eſquires neareſt Scotton, in the year 1237. 


In later times, this village became the reſidence of 
the PexcCys and PULLEYNS, whoſe manſions ſtill 
remaining are converted into farm-houſes. Percys 
is now the property of William Roundell, Eſq; and 
retains 


retains many marks of antiquity about it; in the 
hall upon the ceiling, is the ancient arms of that re- 
nowngd family, viz.—A lion rampant, quartered 
with three lucies or pike-fiſh, hauriant.—The creſ- 
cent alſo appears in ſeveral places. The houſe where 
the Pulleyns reſided, is the property of Sir Thomas 
Turner Slingſby, Bart. it is a very large building, 
but hath undergone ſo thorough a repair, that ſcarce 
any marks of antiquity remain about it. At the 
lower end of the town, on the left, is a large field 
with a few ſcattered trees that gives it the appear- 
ance of a park; its preſent name 1s the Lambers, 
probably a corruption of Vombres, the ſhades, or 
the groves. 


The burying ground at Scotton was given for the 
uſe of the people called Quakers, by William and 
Edward Watkinſon of Bradley, near Skipton in Cra- 
ven, anno 1670. 


Here are three tomb- ſtones with inſcriptions to 
the memories of Ann Watkinſon, obit 1670.— 
George Watkinſon, huſband to the aforeſaid Ann, 
obit 31672. Willtam Watkinſon, 1675. 


One mile from Scotton, is 


. 


A ſmall village, the church is a vicarage, and 
rated 
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rated in the King's books at 61. 128. 1d. It for- 
merly belonged the Priory de Bello Valle in the 
county of Lincoln. James Collins, Eſq; and Miſs 
Oſtler are now patrons, its preſent annual value is 
1;]1. Here are no monuments of ancient date, except 
two altar tombs in the church yard, one inſcribed 
to the memory of Nicholas Bickerdike, and the other 
to Jane his wife, date 1684; of this family proba- 
bly was Sir Walter Bickerdixe, whoſe daughter Eve, 
married — Goldeiburgh of Goldeſburgh, Eſq. 


A family of the name of FAR NX HAM, bore for their 
arms—Quarterly, argent and azure, four creſcents 
counterchanged. 


The family of WALKINGHAM were anciently 
Lords of this town, who bore for their arms— 
Vaire, two bars gules. 

Sir ALAIN DE WALKINGHAM, was living about 
the year 1273, whoſe ſiſter and ſole heireſs married 
Thomas de Seriven. 


The family manſion was ſituated in a valley on 
the right of the road leading from Farnham to Walk- 
ingham Hill, the avenue formed of two rows of 
aged oaks, through which the road led from the foot 
of the hill to the houſe, is yet diſcernable. The traces 
of the foundations of the building meaſure 46 yards 
in length and 34 in depth. Two round heaps of 

Tung 
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ruins covered with graſs and weeds, ſeem to mark 
the ſcites of two circular towers, that included be- 
twixt them the whole length of the front. The 
moat that once ſurrounded this edifice, is remem- 
bered by perſons, now living, to have been wide and 


deep. The chapel ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 


houſe, in a place ſtill called Chapel Garth. The 
remains of the ſtables and other offices, with the 
gardens and fiſh ponds, are very evident. 


In the year 1957, a copper mine was opened at 
Farnham, which for want of proper management 
failed of ſucceſs. In the year 1587 died, John Wood, 
an inhabitant of this village, at the age of 102; he 
retained his faculties to the laſt, and walked to 
Knareſborough market a few weeks before his death, 
carrying a baſket on his arm. 


About one mile and a half from hence, is 


COS © GD REG YI 


The ſeat of HENRY DuxcomBE, Eſq; Member 
in Parliament for the county of York ; the houſe 
ſtands on a riſing ground, its South front is ninety 
feet long ; over the entrance is a pediment ſupported 
by four ſquare pilaſters. 


The 
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The DINING ROOM 


Is thirty feet by twenty, hung round with a great 
variety of fine prints, copied from the beſt maſters ; 


the chimney piece is of excellent marble and well 
finiſhed. 


BILLITARD ROOM 


Twenty four feet ſquare. Here are three buſts 
large as life, BxuTus, Mirrox, and LAURENCE 
BELLIX1, firſt phyſician to Coimo III. Duke of Flo- 
rence, who died in the year 1703, at the age of ſixty. 
There are alſo ſeveral pictures finiſhed in a maſterly 
manner, viz. W. MasoNn, M. A. Sir CEctL WRAY, 
Bart. WiLLiaMm WIDE, Eiq; CHaRLEs DUN- 
cOMBE, Flq; Jon DALTON, Eſq; of Sleningford ; 
Jorx GrrimsToON, Eſꝗq; Joux Lond MUNXCASTER. 


DRAWING ROO M, 


Forty feet by twenty. Here are the following pic- 
tures ; an old man with a book, a moſt capital pic- 
ture, three landſcapes, three girls playing with each 
other, three boys playing with a dog, two excellent 
pieces of ruins, one large inlaid table of all the ſpe- 
cimens of ancient and modern marble ; over the 
chimney piece is the figure of a ſmall wild boar 
raiſing himſelf from the ground, well executed. 


LIBRARY, 
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Twenty-five feet by cighteen. A handſome book - 
caſe filled with a well choſen collection of books, in 
elegant bindings. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE's LODGING ROOM. 


Over the chimney piece is a picture of Henry 
SLINGSBY, Eſq; of Slingſby-Houſe in the Strand, 
and Kippax in Yorkſhire, Maſter of the Mint to 
Charles II. only fon of Sir WILLIAd SLINGSBY ; 
Mr. Dux cou when a child, painted by his aſter; 
W. MasoN, M.A. CArTAIiN DALTON. 


STRIPED LODGING ROOM. 


Here are two very good landſcapes; a group of 
wild ducks; and a five print of Sir George Savile. 


From moſt of the rooms in this elegant manſion 
is a pleaſing proſpect of the lawn, bounded by hilly 
grounds, on one fide of which a fine ſheet of water, 
bordered with wocd, winding out of fight beyond a 
diſtant bill, adds greatly to the beauty of the ſcene, 


3 


Is à rectory, dedicated to St. Michael, whereof 
8 HENRY 
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Hengy Duxcounr, Eſq; is patron; its clear yearly 
value 12ol. On a braſs plate fixed againſt the wall, 
in the inſide of the church, is an inſcription in latin 
of which the following is a tranſlation : 


Hrarstrres IN Tur Lond, Joux Wixncve, LATE 
RECTOR v7 THIS CHURCH, THE SERVICES OF WHICH HE 
FAITHFULLY PEKFURKMED FOR FIFTY FOUR YEARS; HIS 
DI5POSITION WAS FRIZNDLY AND HOSPITABLE TO ALL, 
BUI HIS LIBERALITY TO THE POOR WAS GENEROUS AND 
DIFFUSIVE. AGAINST NO ONE DID HE EYER COMMENCE 
A SUIT AT LAW, NOR DID ANY PERSON EVER COM» 
MENCE A SUIT AGAINST HIM. His LITTLE HABIT A- 
TION HAVING TLOURISHED UNDER THE DIVINE ro- 
TECTION FOR FIFTY TWO YEARS, WITH A WIFE AND 
FAMILY OF SIX CHILDREN; HE WAS THE FIRST THAT 
WAS REMOVED FROM THENCE TO THE GRAVE. His 
DEATH HAPPENED ON TUE 8th pay of JULY, 1637, IN 
THE E!GHTY SIXTH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


On 2 neat marble monument, fixed againſt the 
North wall, is inſcribed : 


SACRED TO TUE MEMORY OF THE REVEREND THOMAS 
LamPLUGH, A. NI. RECTOR OF THIS PAKISH, PREBEND= 
ARY Of WisTOW IN THE CATHEDRAL OF YORK, Lord 
OF THE MANOR OF LAMPLUGH IN CUMBERLAND, AND 
THE LAST MALE HFIR OF THE ANCIENT FAMILY OP 
T.AMPLUGH, HE was TUE ONLY SON OF THE REVEREND 

TroMat 
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Tuouas Laurt von, A.M. FORMERLY RECTOR or Bor- 
ron PERCY, AND ONE OF THE CANONS RESIDENTIARY 
OF THE SAID CATHEDRAL CHURCH, BY HONOR, uis WIFE, 
THE DAUGUTER Of WILLIAM CYALONER or GuisBO- 
kovon, Esg. Hr Married MaAxyY, THE DAUGUTER OF 
Ma: Javits COLLINS, AND DIED WITHOUT isser, 28th. 
FzBRUARY, 1733. AGED FIFTY FIVE YEARS, 


At this village is a cold bath, which was formerly 
in great repute, and called St. Mongah's Well, Dr. 
Clayton of Lancaſhire, wrote on its virtues and uſes 
in the year 1697,—See his letter in the firſt edition of 
Floyer on cold baths. In the ſecond edition of that 
book, is the following obſervations on this ſpring : 
That people reſort here to be cured of fixed pains, 
whether with or without tumour ; rheumatiſms, 


quartans, ſtrains, bruiſes, rickets, all weakneſſes of 
the nerves. 


They are immerſed at all ages, viz. from fix 
months old to eighty years.. Children are twice or 
thrice dipped in and immediately taken out again. 
Adults ſtay in a quarter or near half an hour. They 
uſe no preparative phyſic, nor obſerve any diet before 
nor afterwards, but a draught of warm ale or ſack. 


Diſeaſed people go from the bath to bed, but the 
healthful put on their cloaths and go where they pleaſe. 


8 2 This 
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This well has no appearance of any mineral qua- 
lity in its water, the principal virtue ſeems to be in 
its coldneſs. | 


Before the conqueſt, GosrAaTriIC, a Northern 
nobleman, was Lord of this village, where he had 
ſix carucates of land, three of which were arable. 
In the 2oth of William I. Exxt1s pt BurUN, a Nor- 
man, had this manor, whoſe ſervant TuzxsTEN held 
here one carucate, with one plough and ſeven vil- 
leins. Here was then a church, and the manor, a 
mile long and half a mile broad, was in the time of 
King Edward valued at 208. but at the above - men- 
tioned time only at 165.—/ide Doomſday Book. 


Two miles from Copgrove, is 


he 


The ſeat of a very ancient family of that name, 
who bore for their arms, argent, two bars ſable. 


RoßERTr, ſon of Simox DE BRERETOxN, Lord of 
Brereton, married Heleviſia, heireſs of Thomas de 
Sawley, temp. Henry III. 

R1CHARD LE BRERETON and ALICE his wife, 
were benefactors to Fountains Abbey. The ſcite of 

the family manſion, with the remains of the moat, 
| fiſh- 


E 


fiſh- ponds, and gardens, including ſeveral acres, are 
yet diſcernable in a field called Hall Garth, 


Returning from Brereton, and proceeding along 
the Ripley road, obſerve on the right the village of 


N I D D, 


The ſeat of the ancient family of Ta As, who 
bear for their arms, argent, three caltrops ſable, two 
and one. Creſt—A man's head couped at the 
ſhoulders ; upon which is a cap of ſteel, garniſhed 
with a plume of feathers, all proper. 


RoBERT TrAPys, Eſq; was living 1526. 

Henxr, ſon and heir of RogERT, married Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of Robert Birnand of Knareſ- 
borough, in whoſe right he was ſeized of lands in 
Knareſborough, Harrogate, and Nid. 

Sir FRAxcis Trayes BiaxAxp, Knight, ſon and 
heir of Henry, married Mary, daughter of Robert 
Atkinſon, a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 

RonexT Taarrs BixNAxp, Eſq; ſon and heir 
of Sir Francis, married Eliza, daughter of Mr. Ste- 
phen Taylor, from whom is lineally deſcended the 
preſent owner, Fxaxcis TrAPPs, Eſq; 


The church here is a vicarage, of which the col- 
lege 
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lege of Ripon was anciently patrons, it is now in 
the gift of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
and its preſent annual value 421. 


One mile from Nidd, is 


„ 


Anciently a ſeat of a family of that name, who 
bore for their arme, per ch vron dove tail, or, and 
vert, three lions rampant counterchanged. 


Sir THOMAS be INGILBY ore of the juſtices of 
the common p'vas, married Ctharine, daughter 
and heireſs f Ripley of Ripley, Eſq; about 
the year 1378, by which marriage, this eſtate came 
to the Ingilbys. He left ſeveral children, trom 
whom, aſter a flouriſhing race of anceſtors, was 
deſcended 

Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, Knight and Baronet, ſo 
created May 17, 1642. He married Anne, daughter 
of Sir James Bellingham, Knight, and had iſſue four 
ſons and one daugiter. 

Sir W1LL1AaM, the ſecond Baronet, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Jokn Savile of Methley in York- 
ſhire, Eſq; (anceſtor to the preſent Earl of Mexbo- 
rough of the kingdom of Ireland) by whom he was 
father of Sir John, his ſucceſſor, and five daughters. 


Sir 
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Sir Joux, the third Baronet, who married Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Johnſon, had due three ſons and 
one Aaughter, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, 
174 

Sir Joux, the fonrth Baronet, obit 1772, unmar- 
ried, whereby the title became extinct, but was re- 
vived in the preſent Baornet, by patent, date March 
24, 1781, and who was appointed High Sheriff of the 
county in 1782. Married Elizabeth, the daughter 


of Wharton Amcotts, Eſq; Member of Parliament 
for Eaſt Retford. 


r 


A very ancient ſpacious and lofty pile of buildings, 
has been much enlarged by the preſent Baronet. 
On one fide of the £1ieway, are two ſhields of arms 
cut in ſtone, one of which is the arms of Tagilby, 
the other thoſe of Ingilby impaleing Strangeways. 
The high embattled turrets of this ſtately manſon, 
preſent the idea of an ancient Baronial caſtle, over- 
looking a wide domain, abounding with rich enclo- 
ſures, hills and dales, and leaty woods. 


The VESTIBULE is elegantly finiſhed, with two 
columns and two pilaſters, all of the doric order. 
The DINING ROOM is twenty ſeven feet by twenty 

two. 
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two. The DRAWING ROOM of the ſame dimen- 
ſions. The BREAKFAST ROOM is twenty-four feet 
by fixteen. The LIBER AR is twenty four feet by 
twenty-one. The BEST LODGING ROOM is thirty 
feet by twenty-four, with a receſs, and two fluted 
columns. The NURSERY is forty feet by twenty, 
with a large window, from whence, is a fine view 
of the park and adjacent country. 


In the great ſtaircaſe, is an elegant Venetian win- 
dow, in the divrifions of which on ſtained glaſs, are 
a ſeries of eſcutcheons, diſplaying the principal 
quarterings and intermarriages of the Ingilby family, 
fince their ſettling at Ripley, during a courſe of four 
hundred and ten years, viz. 


Sir Tnomas IncitBy and CaTHarINEg RI IE 
Trnomas Ixcitsyr, Eſq; and Al ENORA MowsBrAY 
Joux IncGiLBy, Eſg; and ELtxorka Rovucitire 
Tromas INIT, Eſq; and ELENA Horm 

WarLtTer PeDwakniNE, Eſq; and Carrarineg IncilBY®? 
Joux Hof ur, Eſq; and JexnxeT Ixcitsy® 

Tnomas Dr LA River, Eſq; and Isantr InNcitsy®? 

Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, Kt. and JOANNA STAPILTON 
Trnomas Beckwith, Eſc; and ELIZAZTZTU IN cIL EI 
Jon Incilsy, Eſq; and Mancartr STRANGEWAYES, 


* Theſe names are not inſertcd in the window, though 
they occur in Thereſty's Ducat. Leod. 


Joun 
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Joux Sur, Eſq; and Acxxs INcitBY 

WILLIAM ARTHINGTON, Eſq; and CATHARINE INGILBY 

Sir WILLIAM InGiLBy, Kt. and CAaTHA. STILLINGTON 

Joux IxciLsy, Eſq; and Al ENORA Coxs TABL 

Sir RoBtxT CONSTABLE and Ax x INGLLBY 

Ricuard GoLDESBURGH, Eſq; 

RonexT Warcve, Eſq; ANNA INGILBY 

Tuomas WarroTHSLEY, Eſq; 

WILLIA IN OIL Av, Eſq; and Cecitia TATBOIS. 

Sir WII LI Au IxOII Y, Knight, and Ax x MaALorY 

James PuLLzin, Eſq; and Frances INGILBY 

Ricuard MaALTus and ELIzZz AVT Tu INGLILBY® 

Joux Ixcitsy, Eſq; and AxnN CLAPHAM 

Tromas Incilsy, Eſq; and Atice Lawson® 

Sir Joux Gasco16N, Knight, and AxN IN GIL EV“ 

RALTu CrESWELL, Eſq; and ELIZABETU INGILBY® 

Joux InciLBy, Eſq; and IsaBEL TowxLEy, firſt; | 
Maxy Laxe, ſecond. * 

RokERT KillinGBeck and ANNE INGILBY® 

RicuArD SHERBURN, Eſq; and IsaBEL INGILBY 

Sir WILLIAM InciLsy, Kt. and AxnxN Tawairtes, firſt, 

Sir WII. IN ILB, Kt. and CaTHa. SMETHELEy, ſecond. 

SAursox INGILBY, Eſq; and Jane LamBertt 

Joux Incitsy, Eſq; and Ca ruARIN XR BAPTHORPE 

Georce WINTER, Eſq; and JAN INGILBY 

Tuouas MARKENFIELD and ISABELLA IN OIL II 

Prrrx York, Eſq; and EL1zZaBETH INGILBY 

WILLIAM BuxxanD, Eſq; and Grace Incitsy 


+ Thoreſby ſayz—Elizabeth York. 
* 
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Sir Prren Midptrrox, Knight, and Maxy Incitsy 
Sir RoyzkxT HopGsoN, Knight, and Frances INGitBY 
Ronzar WipprINGTON, Eſq; and Urxsvita Incitey 
Sir Wir. InciLBY, Kt. and Bt. and Ax BELLINGHAM 
Francis SwaLz, Eſy; and ANN InGitsy 

Francis Aretesy, Eſq; and CaTHarineg Ix III 

Sir WiLL1am Ix iv, Bt. and MARGARET SAVILE 
Sir Joux InciLsy, Bart. and Mary JonnsoN 

Maxx Suarror, Eſq; and MarGareT INGILBY 

Joux Arpexn, Eſq; and Ax xv Ixcitsy 


Sir Joux InG1LBy, Bart. and ELIZABETH AMCOTTS 


The -C HU RC 


Is a rectory, dedicated to All Saints, of which Sir 
Jou Ixnc1LBy, Bart. is patron; the preſent annual 
value of this living is 400l. In the church-yard is a 
very uncommon kind of pedeſtal of an ancient croſs; 
with eight aiches intended probably for kneeling in. 


In the South aile, near Bayne's choir, ſuppoſed to 
have heen St. John the Baptiſt's chapel, is the tomb 
of Sir Thomas IN, a juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, temp. Edward III. 


In the North aile, and near the patron's choir, is 
a tomb ſuppoſed to be that of Sir Thomas Ix- 
GILBY, the founder of the church, obit 1415; a pew 
now ſtands upon it. 


On 
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On the North fide cf the chancel are two mo- 
numents, one for ELIZABETu, CATHARINE, and 
Mary INGiLBY ; and the other for Sir Joux I- 
Gil and his LaDY ; he died 1741-2. Near the 
communion table are the monuments of CATHARINE 
ING:LBY, 1500; Jour IncilBy, Eſq; 1502 ; Sir 
W1LL1AM ISGIL EBV, Bart. 1682; Sir WILLIAM Ix- 
GILBY, Knight, 1617; Mr. SYKES, Sir WILLIAM 
IsG1LBY, Knight, and his Lady, both laid here, 1640. 


The FREE SCHOOL in this town, was endowed 
by Mrs. Maxy ING1LBY in the year 1702. 


Here is a market on Mondays; and the fairs are 
on Eaſter Monday, Auguſt the 25th, 26th, and 27th. 


HaRROGATE to ALMus Clirr, five miles—To 
Hax wood, four miles—To LEEDs, eight miles To 
KiRKSTALL ABBEY, three miles. 


ALmvus Crit,“ about five miles South-weſt of 
Harrogate, a collection of rocks on the ſummit of an 
high mountain, compoſed of ſo hard and durable a 
grit as to have been proof againſt all the inclemen- 
cics of the changing ſeaſons, which have not effected 
thoſe corroſions and channelings ſo evident on the 
rocks of Plompton and Brimham, and the obeliſks 
at Boroughbridge. 


* Almus and Alumnus were titles of Jupiter. 
1 2 rocks 
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Approaching theſe lofty turrets of Nature, they 
appear like ſo many caſtles tumbled into ruin, in 
the intervals of which are enormous blocks hanging 
in dreadful ſuſpenſion. 


A ROCKING STONE, at ſome diſtance from the 
principal group, ſeems to have been purpoſely 
thrown from its centre, by cuttiug a conſiderable 
part f om one of its ſides, and thereby deſtroying 
its equipviſe, 


Basoxs are formed on the ſummits of theſe rocks 
of vacious dimernhouns, fimilar to thoſe found on the 
rocks of Stanton and Haitle Moor, in the Peak of 
Derbyſhire, one of which is two feet four inches in 
diameter, aud thirteer inches deep. Theſe Baſons, 
with the name itil] retained by the rocks, give room 
to ſuppoſe that here was, in Pagan times, an altar 
of ſacrifice, encircled by a grove of trees which may 
have long ſi ce given way to cultivation, or rapacity, 
while theſe more durable monuments have ſtood 
amidſt the flux of many thouſand years, that oft has 
ſwept the toiling race of men and all their laboured 
monuments away.“ 


About 


* They facrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and 
burn incenſe np us tHe ills, under oaks, and poplar 
and elms. iv. 13. 

The ſupcrſtitious rites of the Druids were utterly 

aboliſhed 
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About twenty-two years ago, in the year 1766 or 
1767, a young woman, the daughter of a reputable 
farmer in the neiglibouring village, of the name of 
Royſton, being diſappointed in the object of her af- 
fections, made the experiment of the lovers leap 
from one of theſe rocks, whoſe height is at leaſt 
forty-five feet ; providentially a Weſt wind blew 
ſtrongly from the precipice, by which ſhe was car- 
ried to ſome diſtance, and defcended ſo gradually as 
to receive no conſiderable hurt: The perſon is now 
living (1789) and refides about a mile from the 


place of her acrial excurſion. 


The ſurrounding country ſeen from this lofty 
area, affords a proſpect ſcarcely to be equalled ; on 
one lide are ſteril and bleak mountains covered with 
ling, on the other fide (making the contraſt as great 
as poihble) is a delighttul view of Wharfdale, 
through which that fine river rolls in a broad and 
rapid ſtream, the variety of hanging ground and 
gentle riſings cultivated to their very tummits. 


On the farther bank of the river ſtands the ruins of 
HarwooD CASTLE, the TOWN and CHURCH, with 
Hax woop HousE, the princely reſidence of Edwin 


aboliſhed under the reign of Claudius, as appears by 
Suetonius; and yet, according to Tacitus, they conti- 


nued in Britain till Nero, who died in the year 68. 
Laſcelles, 
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Laſcelles, Eſq; behind which, the hills of Derby- 
ſhire are ſeen at the diſtance of ſixty miles.“ 


On the left is the beautiful village of KRK BY“ 
OvErBLOW, the CHURCHEs of DE1GHTON, Hun- 
SINGORE, and COWTHORP, ALLERTON PARK the 
Seat of the DuxE of York, and CLARO HiLlL, a 
mountain covered with woop, from whence this 
wapentake is denominated. 


At the ſoot of Almus Cliff is a ſmall village called 
Rigton, (i. e.) the town on the ridge; the manor 
houſe ſtood at the eaſt end of this village, the ſcite 
of which now only remains, including near an acre 
of ground, encompaſſed with a moat. This manor 
belonged partly to the ABBE TS of KiRKSTALL and 
FouNTAINS, each claiming a moiety thereof. That 
part claimed by the Monks of Fountains was given 
to them by ISABEL COUNTESS of DEVONSHIRE. 


From Ormcliff to Harwood, three miles, near 
which is : 


HAREWOOD HOUSE, 


The ſeat of Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; built of fine 


A family of the name of Hazxwoop bore for their 


arms—ſable og a chief argent, three birds heads eraſed 
of the field, 


hewn 
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he wn ſtone dug near it, has two grand fronts. The 
gateway is a noble piece of architecture and ele- 
gantly finiſhed ; over the center arch are two me- 
dallions, one of which, Aurora, preſents itſelf to your 
view on entering, as that of Veſper does on your 
return from the houſe, ſeeming properly to intimate 
that your entrance ought to be early in the morning 
- and your ſtay till the evening ſtar appear, a ſmaller 
ſpace of time not being ſufficient to view diſtinctly 
the rich variety of objects within this ſtately manſion, 


The NORTH FRONT, 


Eighty five feet in length. In the center is a pe- 
diment ſupported by fix lofty pillars of the Corin- 
' thian order, which ſtrike the mind with the pleaſing 
idea of ſtrength and elegance united, a flight of nine 
ſteps guarded by two ſphinxes lead up to the en- 
trance. On the right wing are two medallions, re- 
preſenting LiBexTyY and BrITANX1A ; on the left, 
two others repreſenting AGRICULTURE and Com- 
MERCE. 


SOUTH FRONT 


Is ornamented with a noble portico and pediment, 
ſupported by four elegant Corinthian pillars, over- 
looking a fine piece of water, and a beautiful country. 


The 
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Fifty feet by thirty. Here are fix niches, wherein 
are placed the following ſtatues, NiGaT, FLora, 
A BAacHANTE, EUTERPE, Ix Is, MINERVA. 


=V S110 KO 0.0, 


Thirty four feet ſquare, the furniture green and 
gold. Four fine paintings of ruins. The ceiling 
is divided into copartments by cornices elegantly 
carved and gilt; in the divifions are the nine Mus Es, 
MiNERVA, and the JUDGMENT of MiDas. In the 


four corners are EURO E, Asia, AFRICA, and 
AMERICA, all by Zucci. 


DINING NO. ON. 


Forty feet by twenty, with a large receſs: Over 
the chimney piece in relievo is VENUS and CUP1D. 


Here are two large pier glaſſes, and four elegant 
fide boards. 


VCC 


Seventy ſeven feet long, twenty four wide, and 
twenty two high: The chimney piece richly orna- 
mented, and ſupported by two elegant figures of 
nymphs in white marble. Here are five pier glaſſes, 

eight 


MW. 


eight feet by twelve each. Four buſts placed on 
pedeſtals, HomEr, FAUSTINA, CARRACALLA, and 
COMMODUS. 


WHITE DRAWING ROOM, 


Forty feet by twenty, the furniture white and gold. 
Here are fix pier glaſſes, whoſe frames are richly or- 
namented with gilt figures on a white ground, 


YELLOW DRAWING ROOM, 


Thirty feet by twenty four, the furniture yellow 
and filver; the chimney piece of white marble, 
embelliſhed with beautiful figures. Here are four 
pier glaſſes. - 


T.... DR EF * 


Forty-four feet by twenty-four, with two receſſes, 
whoſe roofs are ſupported by Corinthian pillars ; 
the furniture is green and gold. Here are two paints 
ings of different views of Harwood-Houſe, three 
others of Harwood Caſtle, and a landſcape, all by 
Dhall. Two fire places, the chimney pieces are of 
white marble, with ornaments highly finiſhes. 


STATE DRESSING ROOM, 


Thirty feet by twenty-four, the furniture green 
and gold. The chimney piece of white marble, ſup- 
ported by fluted columns, with Ionic capitals. The 

U pictures 
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pictures of the Counteſs of Harrington and Lady 
Vorſtey, by Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 


STATE BSD OUMN 


Thirty feet by twenty; furniture green and gold. 
The bed hung with green damaſk, is placed under a 
rich canopy ſupported by columns of the Ionic order. 


CIRCULAR RA ODM 


Twenty tcet in diameter, the furniture blue and 
white. Here is a pier glaſs fo placed, that in it each 
ſingle objet appears three diſtin repreſentations. 
The ceiling terminates in a dome ſupported by fix- 
cen pilaſters with Tonic capitals. 


Ir. LASCELLES's DRESSING ROOM, 


Twenty feet by fixteen ; furniture blue and gold. 
Tere are ſeveral piaures, and many valuable Indian 
Cur jo fi ties. 


BLUE DRESSING ROOM, 


T wenty feet by ſixteen, A great variety of pic- 
turcs, prints, Indian ßigures, cabinets, &c. 


COUCU BED ROOM, 


Trerty-fve feet by twelve; furniture crimſon 


and gold. 


RED 


8 
RED SITTING ROOM, 


Twenty-four feet by eighteen; furniture crimſon 
and gold. A pier glaſs divided into compartments 
by feſtoons of grapes and foliage. 


{| WD HS bs I i Es 


Thirty feet by twenty-four, elegantly fitted up 
with bocks in moſt languages, arts, and ſciences, a 
pair of large globes, ſome paintings, and the fullov- 
ing buſts, Sar no, Boccacrt, Dax TE, PETRA&CH, 
NIACHIAVEL, NEWTON. 


CO TEFES ROOM 


Thirty feet by twenty-two; hung round with 
prints and pictures. Within a glaſs caſe are many 
curious foreign biids, butterflies and other inſets, 
in good preſervation. Through every part of this 
princely manſion, elegance and uſcfulacts are evi- 
dently united, and though nothing can exceed the 
work of the“ maſon, the carver, the painter, and the 


upholſterer, it is at the ſame time a moit compicat 
and uſcſul family reſidence. 


The park, grounds, and water were laid out by 
BROWN] N; the proſpet is not very extenlive, yet the 


The architects were Adams and Carr. 
U 3 ring 
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Hſing brow in front of the houſe, with its plan- 
tations, buildings, and the water beneath it, afford 
a very pleaſing view. 


PEDIGREE of LASCELLES, 


Taken from a manuſcript of James Mickleton, Eſq; 
and by him ſaid to be copied from the viſitation of 
Yorkſhire, taken in 1612 by Richard St. George. 


Arms—within a plain cordure or, on a field ſable, 
2 croſs flory of the firſt, and a martlet for difference. 


1. John Laſcelles was living in 1315, and held lands 
in Hilderſkelfe. 

2. John Laſcelles, called Jackſon, living 16 Richard II. 

3. William Jackſon, alias Laſcelles, 

4. William Jackſon, alias Laſcelles. 

5. William Jackſon, alias Laſcelles of Gaunthorpe. 


Robert Jackſon, alias Laſcelles | Dorothy Newport 
of Gau thor pe. | 


| | 
a his. ſon and heir ; Marg. Francis Laſcelles, 5 Eliz. d. of John Char- 
married Roger Right. al. Jackſon qth fon der of Allerton, 


MD — 


[ 
wm. Laſcelles, al. Jack» Elizabeth d. of Hundert Helen married 
ſon of Stanke. Con ard * R. Wadelon Philip Lau. Meynill 
Leir, now living 1612, | of Yafforth, Francis of Thornaby. 
Thomas 


| 
Francis Laſcelles, ſon and heir, 
«gel 2 monitis iu 1612, 


At 


| 
| 
| 
| 


7 * 


* * 7 


| 
| 
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At a very ſmall diſtance from the houſe is the 
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A very ancient and venerable pile, ſurrounded by 
a thick grove of trees, whoſe cloſe embowering 
ſhade is a pleaſing addition to the folemnity of the 
place; it is a vicarage dedicated to All Saints; the 
EARL of HUNTINGTON and the town of Haxwoop 
are patrons alternately ; its preſent annual value is 
rt;ol. Jonx Lord LisLs, in the year 1350, found- 
ed a chantry of fix prieſts here, one of which, in his 
proper habit, is depicted in the Eaſt window of 
this church; in the choir are fix altar tombs of 
white marble, on each of which are placed fine 
whole length figures of ſome of the ancient owners 
of this marſor. 


Firſt, Tomb of Six WiLLiam Gascorcne of 
Gawthorpe, Knight, Chief Juſtice of England, and 
ELIZABETH his wife, daughter and co-heir of Six 
WiLLI1am MowBRAY of Kirklington, Knight. He 
died the 1th of December, 1412. Round the verge 
of this tomb, on a braſs fillet, torn away in the civil 
wars, was the following inſcription :—*© Hic Jacer 
© WILLIELMUS GASCOIGNE NUPER CAPITALIS 
© JUSTICAR DE BANCO HENRICI NUPER REGis 
© ANGLLZX ET ELIZA UxoR jus QUI QUIDEM 
© WIiLLIELMUS OBIT DIE DOMINICA I17MO. DIE 
©& DECEMBR1IS, ANNQO DOMINI 1429.“ 

« This 


1 


This upright judge being inſulted on the Bench 
by the then Prixce of WALES, afterwards KixG 
Henxy V. with equal intrepidity and coolneſs com- 
mitted the Prince to priſon ; and by this ſeaſonable 
fortitude laid the foundation of the future glory of 
that great monarch, who from this event dated his 
reformation. 


It is not well authenticated that the Prxincs 
ſtruck Sir WILLIAM, as recorded by Shakeſpeare, 
but all authors agree, that he interrupted the courſe 
of juſtice to ſcreen a lewd ſervant. 


Sir WiLL1aM equally ſhewed his integrity and 
intrepid ſpirit in refuſing the commands of his 
Sovereign Henry IV. to try Richard Scroop, then 
Archbiſhop of York, for high treaſon, an office which 
another judge aſſumed and purſucd to a fatal point 
for the priſoner. 


Second, Tomb of Si Ricyaad REDMAN of 
Harwood Caſtle, Knight, and his lady ELIZABETR, 
daughter of Sis WILLIAM ALDBURGH of Harwood: 
he died in the reign of Henry VI. On his helmet is 
a horſe's head, tbe creſt of this family, | 


Third, Tomb of Sin WiLLiam RyTHER of Ry- 
ther, Knight, and SYBIL his wife, the other daugh- 
ter of Sig WILLIan ALDBURGH ; be alſo died in 


the 
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the reign of Henry VI. On his helmet is the Ry- 
ther's creſt, a dragon. 


Fourth, Tomb of Six Ricnarnd REepmaAN, Knight, 
grandſon of Six RicnarD beſore- mentioned, and 
EL1ZABETH his wife, daughter of Sis WILILIAN 
Gascoicne of Gawthorpe, Knight. 


Fifth, This tomb, by the arme gules, a ſaltier ar- 
gent, and the creit a bull's head, appears to be for a 
Neville, probably SR JohN NE NUR of Womerſ- 
ley, Knight, who died 22d Edward IV. 1482, and 
whoſe daughter and heir, Joan, married Six WII- 
LIAM GASCOiGNE, Knight. 


Sixth, This tomb is ſaid to be for one of the 
Fa Axxk's of Allwoodlcy, in this pariſh. 


Seventh, A monument for SX THomAas DExN1- 
sox, Knight, Judge of the King's Bench, who died 
September 8, 1765, with an inſ-ription, ſaid to have 
been written by W1iLLtan EARL of MANSFIELD, 
who was his particuler friend. 


On the altar rails is carved the initials of the 
EARL of STRAFFORD's name, the only memorial of 
the Wentworth family now remaining at Harwood. 


HARWOOD 
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HARWOOD CASTLE, 


Situated on the brow of a very high hill above the 
river Wharfe, from whence is a very pleaſing pro- 
ſpe& of the beautiful vale, through which that fine 
river winds its courſe; the grand portal is on the Eaſt 
fide, and high enczngh for a man to enter on horſe- 
back: This entrance was defended by a large port- 
cullis, the groove of which is is yet very evident. 


On the front of this portal, over the entrance, are 
three ſhields of arms cut in the ſtone, that in the 
centre is an orle for BAL1oL, on each fide is a lion 
rampant, ſaid to be the arms of Sir WILLIAM ALD- 
BURGH,* with this motto in Saxo-monaſtic c ha- 
raters. 


VAT SAL BE SAL. 


Over this gateway is a chamber called the chapel, 
wherein formerly was twelve ſhields of arms, fix of 
which are only now (1588) diſcernable, aſcribed to 
the families of SUTTON, ALDBURGH, BaALIOL, 
THWENG, ALDBURGH impaling SUTTON, VIPONT. 


Or, perhaps, which is more likely, thoſe of Mow» 
bray—the Aldburghs of Aldburgh, near Boroughbridge, 
bore argent, a ſeſſe between three croſlets, fitche azure, 
See Edmondſon's Heraldry. 


There 


/ 
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There appears to have been two large rooms-on 
the ground floor divided by a ſtrong partition wall, 
in the middle of which is an arched door-way, that 
communicated with both rooms. In the Weſtern 
wall of the firſt room, under a magnificent arch, is 
a tomb; but when erected, or to whoſe memory, is 
now entirely forgotten. It ſeems to have been built 
with the wall, and may probably contain the remains 
of the founder of this caſtle, 


In each of the two towers on the South fide were 
four apartments, one above another, and in each were 
a window and fire-placc. 


The extent of this caſtle, when entire, muſt have 
been very conſiderable ; for we now obſerve near an 
acre of ground, around the remaining building, co- 
vered with half buried walls, and fragments of ruins. 


What remains of this ancient ſeat of warriors and 
ſtateſmen, is now an habitation for bats and owls, 
whilſt its martial owners are all buried in one pro- 
miſcuous oblivion. © Where are the chiefs of old? 
« Where are our Kings of mighty name? the fields 
« of their battles are ſilent. Scarce their moſſy tombs 
remain: we ſhall alſo be forgot. This lofty houſe 
©* ſhall fall: Our ſons ſhall not behold the ruins in 
the graſs. They ſhall aſk of the aged, where ſtood 
the walls of our fathers ?”* 

4 Oſſan. 
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-ROBERT DE RoMELLi was in poſſeſſion of this 
eſtate ſoon after the Conqueſt, whoſe only daughter, 
Cecily, marrying William de Meſchines, Earl of 
Cheſter, he became Lord of Harwood, whoſe daugh» 
ter, Avici, married William de Curcis, ſteward of 
the houſehold to Henry I. 

To Avici og RomtLti ſucceeded William de 
Curcy, her ſon, whoſe only daughter, Alice, mar- 
ried Warine Fitzgerald, chamber lain to King John, 
lord in her riglit of this manor : He had an only 
daughter, Margery, his heir, who married firſt 

BALDWIN DE REDVERSs, eldeſt fon of William de 
Recrers, Earl of Devonſhire, which Baldwin died 
in his father's life-time. Secondly, to FULK DE 
BrexnT, who, from refiding in the Ile of Wight, 
where the family of Redvers had great poſſeſſions, 
was denominated de Inſula, or L'iſle, and was an- 
ceſtor of Lord L'iſle of Rugemont. 

This Lady ſometime reiided at Harwood, and 
granted to the Nuns of Arthington the tythe of her 
houſehold expences there. 

To MarGtkryY Dr REvvers ſucceeded Baldwin 
Earl of Devon, her ſon. He had iſſue a daughter, 
Iſabel, his heir, married to William de Fortibus, 
Earl of Albemarle. 

William EARL of ALBEMARLE, and Iſabel, his 
wife, had one daughter, ſole heir, married to Ed- 
mond Crouchback, Earl of Lancaſter, fon of King 
Henry III. who died without iſſue in the year 1269. 

Upon 
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Upon the death of his lady, Harwood deſcended to 
her relation, Robert Lord L'iſle of Rugemont, 
grandſon of Margery de Redvers, her great grand- 
mother by Fulk de Brent, her ſecond huſband be- 
fore- mentioned. 

RogEAT Lord L'1sLE was ſucceeded by John, his 
ſon, who in 1336, that he might be the better ena- 
bled to ſerve King Edward III. in his wars, obtain- 
ed from his father a grant of this manor of Harwood, 
then valued at 400 marks per annum: He died in 
the year 1356, being ſucceeded by his ſon and heir. 

RoperTLorD L'1sLE, whoſeonly daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married to Sir William Aldburgh of Aldburgh, 
in Richmondſhire, who ſeems to have made Harwood 
his chief reſidence z and though there was a caſtle 
here in very early times, prior to the reign of King 
John, vet by the arms of the Aldburghs, cut in ſtone 
over the principal entrance, and in ſeveral parts ofthe 
chapel over the Eaſtern portal, we may conclude 
this Sir William de Aldburgh erected the principal 
part of the caſtle, as it now ſtands, in the reign of 
Edward III. He had two daughters, his coheirs ; 
Elizabeth, married firſt to Sir Brian Stapleton of 
Carleton, fecondly to Sir Richard Redman of Red- 
man and Levens, in Weſtmorland, Knights; and 
Sybil to Sir William Ryther of Ryther, Knight, be- 
tween whom all his eſtates were divided. The 
eſtates thus deſcending to coheirs, each family 
held them in undivided moieties ; but the Redmans 

X 2 | ſeem 
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ſeem to have made the caſtle their principal reſi- 
dence till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in whoſe 
21ſt year both theſe families diſpoſed of their pro- 
perty here. 


The family of Gas coic xz of Gawthorpe appear 
to have been the next owners of Harwood, William 
Gaſcoigne, Eſq; the laſt of this line, had an only 
daughter, Margaret, his heir, married to Thomas 
Wentworth of Wentworth Woodhouſe, Eſq; whoſe 
fon, William, father of Thomas Earl of Strafford, 
was ſcized of this and ſeveral other manors in the 
neighbourhocd. 


The unſortunate EARL reſided here ſome times 
during the gathering of that ſtorm which at length 
proved ſo fatal to him, as appears by ſeveral of his 
letters dated from hence: His ſon William, ſecond 
Earl of Stratford, ſold this eſtate during Cromwell's 
uſurpation, and alſo that at Ledſtone. It was cuſ- 
tomary in thoſe times to keep copies of the purchaſe 
deeds of lands ſold; on the back of thoſe of Harwood 
it is ſaid the Earl made the following memorandum; 
% ſold this eſtate for ſixteen years purchaſe, and 
© veſted the money in Iriſh lands at four years pur- 
© chaſe.” Harwood was purchaſed by Sir John 
Cutler, of penurious memory, who reſided at Gaw- 
thorpe Hall, having reduced the ancient caſtle of 
Harwood to ruin ſor ſake of the timber. He left his 
eſtates to his only daughter, Elizabeth Counteſs of 

Radnor, 
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Radnor, with remainder, in caſe of failure of iſſue, 
to his relation, John Boulter, Eſq; who, on her 
death, 1696, accordingly inherited it; and of the 
heirs of this gentleman it was purchaſed by Henry 
Laſcelles, Eſa; father of Edwin Laſcelles, the pre- 
{cut poſſeſſor, 1788. 


Eight miles from Harwood is 


L206 


A very ancient and populous town, ſituated on 
the river Aire,* deriving its name frem the Britiſh 
Cair Loid Coit. In Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
ſeven tenants held this diſtrict in as many ſeparate 
manors. In the 2oth of William the Firſt, Ilbert de 
Lacy had ten carucates and fix oxgangs of taxable 
land here, as much of which was arable as was ſuf- 
ficient for fix ploughs. There was in the whole 
diſtrict at this time, twenty ſeven villcins and four 
ſochmen, with fourteen ploughs, a church, and a mill; 
alfo ten acres of meadow, valued at ſeven pounds 
four ſhillings. 


Here 


* This river, which receives its name from Araf, 
(Britiſh) ſignifying low and eaſy, iſſucth from the ſoot 
of the mountain called Pennigent. 


A town ig a wood. — Thore. 
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Here was a ſtrong caſtle,* (probably built by H- 
bert de Lacy) which was befieged by King Stephen 
in the year 1139, and here the unhappy Monarch, 
Richard II. was confined about the year 1399. 
The ſite of this fortreſs, of which there is not now 
any veſtige remaining, is ſaid to have been on a place 
called Mill Hill, The town was incorporated in 
the 2d of Charles I. and had a confiderable ſhare in 
the troubles of that reign. 


In the year 1642, Sir William Savile held it for 
the King, whoſe force conſiſted of 1500 foot, 500 
horſe, and two pieces of cannon. 


tOn the 23d of January, 1643, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, with fix troops of horſe, three companies of 
dragoons, Iooo muſkateers, and 2000 club men, 
marched out of Bradford to attack this place ; and 
advancing as far as Woodhouſe Moor, ſent ard ſum- 
moned Sir William Savile to ſurrender the town for 


* The park adjoining to this caſtle ſeems to have 
been very extenſive, within which is yet remembered 
a place called But field, where probably the Bow-men of 
this neighbourbood were exerciſed on certain days, in 
ſhooting at marks fixed on artiücial banks of earth, 
called to this day, Butt. The Infirmary, the Mixed Cloth 
Hall, and the ſtreet called Park Rox, containing many 
excellent buildings, all ſtand within the limits of this. 
ancient encloſure. 

+ Hardynge's Chronicle. 
1 Memoirs of General Fairſax. 
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the uſe of the King and Parliament; but receiving 
an haughty anſwer, they advanced, with colours 
flying, to the South-weft fide of the town, and began 
the aſſault, which laſted for about two huurs, when 
the garriſon was beat from their out works, and their 
cannoniers killed. Sir Thomas Fairfax, with his 
brother Sir William Fairfax, Sir Henry Foulis, and 
Capt. Forbes, cut their way through ali „ppoſition, 
entering the town ſword in hand, followed by their 
dauntleſs troops, ſoon got polſefſion of the place, 
where they found two braſs :annon, good ſtore of 
ammunition, with four pair of colours, and tock 
500 priſoners; amongſt whom were ſix officers. Sir 
William Savile fled, and by croſſing the river etcaped 
being taken; Serjeant Major Beaumont endeavouring 
to do the ſame, was drowned. The ſlain on the fide 
of the garriſon were 28; on that of Parliament, 12. 
This ſeems to have been the principal action that 
happened here during the civil wars of Charles J. 
though the town often changed its maſters in thoſe 
turbulent times. 


The woollen manufactory has flouriſhed here for 
many ages. The market for cloth was held in Brig- 
gate, till about the year 1958, when a moſt exten» 
five building was erected by voluntary ſubſcription, 
called 


The 
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The MIXED CLOTH HALL, 


Conſiſting of a main body and two wings, lighted 
by a great number of the largeſt ſaſh windows that 
are any where to be ſeen; the colours of the cloth 


being by this means as diſtinguiſhable as in the open 


air. The market is held Tueſday and Saturday; 
and begins at nine o' clock in ſummer, and ten in 
winter, when all the five ſtreets (as they are called) 
in this hall are filled with cloth to a prodigious amount. 


The WHITE CLOTH HALL 


A lofty and ſpacious building, over one part of 
which is a very elegant ASSEMBLY ROOM in the mo- 
dern taſte, with card and tea rooms neatly finiſhed. 


SC GUILD or MOOD ALE 


The front of which is built on arches, and adorned 
with a fine ſtatue of Queen Anne placed in a niche; 
under which is the arms of the town ſupported by 
two owls, in memory of Sir John Savile,* the firſt 
honorary alderman of this corporation. 


* The arms of Savile are—argent, on a bend fable, 
three owls of the ficld. 


The 
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The GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


The firſt ſtone of this noble edifice was laid by 
Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; September 10, 1768, in the 
preſence of the mayor, aldermen, recorder, &. 
This humane deſign was begun by ſubſcription, and 
hath ever ſince been well ſupported; it is of ex- 
ceeding great uſe in relieving numbers of the diſ- 
eaſed poor. The length of the building is 150 feet, 
width 38. The court is 186 feet by 30. The back 
court with offices and gardens, 186 feet by 120. 


St. PETER's CHURCH, 


Is the pariſh church, built in the form of a croſs 
with a tower rifing from the middle. In the ceiling 
is the aſcenſion of Our Saviour, finely painted in 
freſco by Parmentier. The patronage (which is a 
vicarage) is veſted in twenty-five truſtees ; preſent 
annual value 4ool. 


St JOHN's CHURCH 


Was finiſhed in the year 1634, at the ſole expence 
of Mr. Harriſon, it is a curacy in the patronage of 
the mayor, the vicar, and three ſenior aldermen ; 
preſent annual value zool. 


Y TRINITY 
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TRINITY CHURCH 


A very elegant ſtructure, is a curacy in the patron- 
age of the recorder, vicar, and miniſter of St. John's; 
preſent annual value 250l. 


Here are alſo nine meeting houſes of different de- 
nominations ; two Baptiſts, one Sandimonian, one 
Quaker, four Diſſenting chapels, and one Methodift. 
There are beſides in this pariſh eight chapels, ſeven 
of which are from 150l. to 1201. per annum, and 
one (Far nley] 3ol. 


Three miles from Leeds, on the right of the road 
from thence to Bradford, are the ruins of 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY, 


A ſtately Gothic building, ſituated in a beautiful 
vale, watered by the river Aire. It was of the Ciſ- 
tercian order, founded by Henry de Lacy in 1157, 
and valucd at the diffolution at 3291. 23. 11d. The 
gateway is walled up, and converted into a farm- 
houſ2 : The Abbot's palace was on the South. The 
middle, North and South ailes of the church remain, 
with nine pillars on each fide, but the roof of the 
middle aile is gone. Places for ſix altars, three on each 
fide the high altar, as appears by the diſtin chapels; 
but to what ſaints dedicated is not eaſy at this time 
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to diſcover. The length of the church, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is 224 feet; the tranſept, from North to South, 
is 118 feet. At the Weſt end is a turret, with ſteps 
leading to the roof of the South aile, overgrown with 
graſs. The tower, built about thetime of Henry VIII. 
remained entire till the 27th of January, 1779, when 
three fides of it were blown down, and only the 
South fide remains. Part of an arched chamber 
leading to the cemetery, and part of the dormitory 
ſtill remain, 


The wall under the Eaſt window is broken down, 
and there is no door at the Weſt, ſo that there is a 
paſſage through the whole building, and, this being 
always open, the cattle uſe it for ſhelter. 


On the ceiling of a room in the gate-houſe is in« 
ſcribed 


Mille et Quingentos poſtquam compleverit Orbis 
Treſq: & ter demos per ſua ſigni Deus 

Prima ſalutiferi poſt cunabula Chriſti 

Cui datur omnium Honor, Gloria, Laus & Amor. 


ABBOTS of KIRKSTALL.* 


1157 1 Alexander 1182 2 Ralph Hageth 


* Burton's Monaſticon. 
12 1191 


1191 


1209 


612 


3 Lambert 

4 Turgeſius 

5 Heylas 

6 Ralp de New- 


caſtle 


1221 
1249 
1259 
1262 
1269 
1275 
1280 
1284 


7 Walter 

8 Mauricius 

9 Adam 
io Hugh Mickelay 
11 Simon 
12 William de Ledes 


13 Gilbert de Cotles 


r4 Henry Car 
15 Hugh de Grym- 


ſton 


16 Joſeph or John 


de Bridfall 


1313 


1341 


17 Walter 
18 William 


1349 19 Roger de Ledes 

1399 20 John de Bard 

— 21 Wm. Grayſon 

1468 22 Thomas Wym- 
berſſey 

1499 23 Robert Keling - 
bec 

1501 24 William Stock- 
dale 

1509 25 Wm. Marſhall 

1528 26 John Ripley, the 
laſt Abbot, ſurrender- 
ed this Abbey, No- 
vember 22, A. D. 1540, 
and the ſcite was 
granted to Thomas 
Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 


The Duke of Montague is the preſent owner. 


The arms of this Abbey were, azure, three ſwords, 
their points in baſe, bilts and pomels or. 


HaRrROGATE to Rieox, eleven miles—To Srup- 
LEY, three miles—To HACKF ALL, fix miles WEST 
TANFIELD, two miles, 


RIPON 
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Is a place of great antiquity, whoſe name“ ſeems 
to correſpond with its fituation. It is a very plea- 
ſant and well built town; the market-place, a beau- 
tiful ſquare, in the middle of which was erected, 
anno 1502, a column of ſtone, 82 feet high, in imi- 
tation of the antient obeliſks. On the top were fixed 
the arms of the town, viz. a bugle horn, a ſtar, and 
feur-de-lis: The whole expence of erecting this 
column, and paving the market place at the ſame 
time, amounted to the ſum of 5641. 118.9d. In the 
year 1785 this obeliſk, being in a ruinous condition, 
was taken down, and a new one erected, ſuperior to 
the former, at the ſole expence of the late William 
Aiſlabie, Eſq; of Studley, who reprefented this 
borough in parliament ſixty years. Here is an ex- 
ceeding good market on Thurſdays, and the follow- 
ing fairs :—The firſt Thurſday after the 24th of 
January, May 12 and 13, the firſt Thurſday and Fri. 
day in June, November 3 and November 22; a fort- 
night fair for cattle and ſheep commences the 
Thurſday before the fair in January, and ends the 
Thurſday before May the 12th. 


A Monaſtery was founded here by Eata, Abbot of 
Melros, which was ſeized on, and the Monks ex- 


* Ripa, the Bank of a River, 
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pelled, by Wilfrid, Archbiſhop of York, abont the 
year 676: And here that prelate entertained Eg- 
frid, King of Northumberland, with his whole 
court, in the year 678. This monaſtery was fitu- 
ated betwixt Stammergate and Prieſt-lane, and pro- 
bably was rebuilt by Wilfrid, who, we are told, had 
been uſed to the Roman pomp: His buildings were 
palaces, his furniture exceeding ſumptuous, his 
table was ſerved in gold plate, his equipage ſhone in 
the richeſt apparel, he had an army of attendants, 
well provided with horſes and warlike accoutrements, 
he amaſſed immenſe wealth, and every thing about 
him was magnificent. Many perſons who had been 
edified by the humility and ſimplicity of the Scots 
clergy, took a diſtaſte at the pomp and grandeur of 
Wilfrid, which, in time, drew on him that reſent- 
ment of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and jealouſy 
of the King, which ended in his exile ; and, after an 
abſcnce of ten years, he, with great difficulty, ob- 
tained leave to return to his ſee, where he finiſhed 
a various life at Oundle, in Northamptonſhire, 
October 12, anno 711, aged 76, and was buried in 
the monaſtery at Ripon, with great ſolemnity and 
funeral pump.* His remains were afterwards re- 
moved from hence to Canterbury, by Odo the 
Archbiſhop, anno 940. 
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The great feaſt, held at this town annually on the 
firſt Sunday after Lammas-day, old tile, and called 
St. Wilfrid's Feaſt, ſeems to be in commemoration 
of that prelate's return from exile. On the evening 
before the feaſt commences, the effigy of this fa- 
vourite of the people, being previouſly conveyed 
ſome miles out of town, makes his public entry as 
returning after a long abſence, being met by crowds 
of people, who, with ſhouts and acclamations, wel- 
come the return of their prelate and patron. 


Perhaps the great feſtival that ſucceeds this cere 
mony may have contributed to the continuance of 
fo ſingular a proceſſion annually, for near four hun- 
dred years. 


In the year 886 this town was incorporated by 
King Alfred, and its Chief Magiſtrate, tiled Vigila- 
rius or Wakeman, who cauſed a horn to be blown 
every night at nine o'clock, and if any houſe or 
ſhop was broken open or robbed between that time 
and ſun riſing the loſs was to be made good by the 
town ; for which ſecurity each houſeholder paid four- 
pence a year, or, if he had a back door into another 
ſtreet, eight-pence. The born is ſtill blown, though 
the tax and the benefit ariſing from it are diſcon- 
tinued. 


This town was formerly noted for the manufac- 
ture 
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ture of ſpurs, ſaid to be the beſt in England; 
whence the proverb, As true ſteel as Ripon 
„ rowels ;”” but this is now entirely diſcontinued. 


In the year 950 this town and monaſtery was 
burnt by the Danes. The monaſtery was after- 
wards rebuilt by Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The privilege of ſanctuary was granted to the 
church of Ripon by King Athelſtan, with this ex- 
traordiovary ſanction, —that whoever broke thoſe 
rights, which extended a mile on either ſide of the 
church, ſhould forfeit life and eſtate ; ſo that the 
church, the town, and a circle of two miles diame- 
ter, was a refuge for all that fled to it ; where they 
lived ſafe from all manner of moleſtation, even from 
the King, his laws, or any perſon whatſoever, 


In the year 1085, 2oth of William J.“ Thomas, 
Archbiſhop of York, held this manor, including the 
mile of St. Wilfrid, in demeſne: Here he had then 
one mill, value ten ſhillings; one fiſhery, value 
three ſhillings ; eight villeins or tenants, ten borders 
or thoſe that had no lands of their own, with fix 
ploughs, ten acres of meadow, and a little wood. 
Of this land the prebends held fourteen oxgangs 
round the church. 


In the year 1318 the Scots army arrived at this 


Domeſday Book. 
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town, where they halted three days, and raiſed a 
contribution from the inhabitants of one thouſand 
marks. The year following, when famine and the 
ſword, with all their direful attendants, lay heavy 
on the land, the ſame unwelcome viſitors again ap- 
peared, and demanded that ranſom the poor inha- 
bitants were now unable to give, the conſequence of 
which was the burning of the town and church, and 
the death of many of the people who fell by the 
ſword. 


In the year 1405, King Henry IV. reſided ſome 
time at this town, to avoid the plague, which then 
raged at London. 


In 1604, King James gave a new charter to the 
town, conſtituting it to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, with twenty-four 
common council men, and a town clerk, by which 
the ancient government was altered; and Hugh 
Ripley, being the laft Vigilarius or Wakeman, be- 
came the firſt Mayor. 


In the year 1604, the plague being very fatal at 
York, the Lord Preſident's court was removed from 
thence to this town. 


In the year 161), King James paſſed through 
this town, and lodged at Mr. George Dawſon's, 
2 where 
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where he was preſented (by the mayor, in the name 
of the corporation) with a gilt bowl, and a pair of 
Ripon ſpurs value five pounds. 


In 1633, King Charles I. was at Ripon. 


In the year 1640, thistown was appointed for the 
meeting of the Scots and Engliſh Commiſſioners 
to treat of terms of peace; the Scots army having 
taken Newcaſtle, and entered into the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and the King's army then lying in and 
about York. After ſitting three weeks the parly 
ended, and the Engliſh Lords condeſcended to pay 
the Scots fifty thouſand pounds for the maintenance 
of their army for two months, till matters ſhould 
be finally ſettled by the Engliſh Parliament. 


In 1643, this town was garriſoned for the Parlia- 
ment, and governed by Sir Thomas Mauleverer, 
Bart. whoſe troops defaced many of the monu- 
ments and other ornaments in the minſter. 


A party of the King's horſe from Skipton Caſtle, 
under the command of Sir John Mallory, beat up 
Sir Thomas Mauleverer's quarters, attacked, and 
diſperſed his main guard in the market place, took 
ſome priſoners, and about twenty horſe. 


1647. King Charles was again at this town. 
1660. 
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1660. The great ſpire that ſtood upon St. Wil- 
frid's ſteeple was blown down, which falling upon 
the choir, broke the arched roof, and did other 
great damages. 


Four years after this the two ſpires at the Weft 
end of the Cathedral were taken down, and the lead 
and timber ſold. 


A conſiderable number of Saxon coins were found 
here in the vear 1695; they were of their brats 
ſtica's, eight of which made a penny: They had 
been coined by ſome of the latter race of the Kings. 
of Deira. 


About the year 1769, the river Ure was made 
navigable from Boroughbridge to this town, fince 
which time a number of veſſels have been employed 
thereon, to the great convenience and benefit of 
the town and neighbourhood. Theſe veſſels gene- 
rally bring coals, groceries, and other merchandiſe ;, 
and take back lead, butter, &c. 


The CC. .9-U- RCM 


Is a deanry in the dioceſe of York, whereof the 
King is patron. Its preſent annual value is 2;cl. It 
was preſerved from the general ruin at the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, and the revenues regranted 
by James I. for the ſupport of a dean and fix pre- 

2 2 benCaries, 
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bendaries, beſides petit canons and ſinging men. 
It is a large, handſome, and venerable pile of build- 
mg, kept in excellent repair. The new pavement 
was added in 1783, The 0RGAX, built by Gerrard 
Smith, in the year 1696, is a very good one, with 
thirteen ſtops, 


MONU MENT: 8. 


In a chapel, North of the choir door, is an elegant 
monnment of white marble, reprefenting Sir Ed- 
ward Blacket, Bart. with a lady on each fide, ſtand- 
ing in a mournful attitude. He died anno 1718. 

In a chapel, South of the choir door, are monu- 
ments and inſcriptions to the memory of the fol- 
towing perſons :—Sir Joux Marron of Studley 
Royal, Knight, obit 1655; the Right Hon. ELIZ A- 
BETH A1SLAB1EF, daughter of John Earl of Exeter, 
and wife of William Aiſlabie, Efq; obit 1733; the 
Right Hon. Joux AlsLABIE, Eſq; of Studley Royal, 
obit 1742; ELIZABETH A1SLABIE, daughter of Sir 
Charles Vernon, Knight, and ſecond wife of Wil- 
liam Aiſlabie, Eſq; obit 1780; WILLIAM AIsLABIE, 
Eſq; obit 1781. 

Near one of the pillars of the great tower is a buſt 
with the following inſcription : Here lies entombed 
the body of HUGH R1PLEY, late of this town, mer- 
chant ; who was the laſt wakeman and thrice major, 
by whoſe good endeavours this town firſt became a 

majoralitie. 
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majoralitie. He lived to the age of eighty-four years, 
and died in the year of our Lord, 1637. 

In the Eaſt window of the North aile of the choir 
are the arms of Dering, under which is a handſome 
monument to the memory of Dr. Heneage Dering, 
forty years reſidentiary Dean of Ripon, obit 1750. 


In the AILE SOUTH of the CHOIR. 


An hatchment to the memory of Sir Rockx 
BECKWITH, late of 32 Bart. who died at 
Ripon in 1900. 

A monument to the memory of RoßERT Pox- 
zus, gentleman, obit 1758. 

A monument to the memory of EDWARD Rich- 
ARDSON, 1650. 

A buſt, much defaced, to the memory of Mosts 
FowLEk, bachelor of divinity, and firſt dean of this 
church. 

A copartment, with the arms of Dawſon and 
Proctor, to the memory of PRICILLA DawsoN, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Proctor, and wife of George 
Dawſon, 1622. 

An hatchment, parted per chevron crenelle, or 
and azure, three martlets counterchanged, to the 
memory of JONATHAN HODGSON, 1700. 


NORTH 
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NORTH AILE of the NAVE. 


A marble monument to the memory of AxN 
Hu TCHINSON, 1730. 

Near the North door is a very ancient altar tomb, 
on which are two whole length figures, ſaid to re- 
preſent Sir WILLIAM MARKENFIELD, Knight, and 
his lady. 

A marble monument to the memory of FRAxCis 
WHITE, 1776. 
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A monument to the memory of EL1ZzABETH NoR- 
TON, widow of Thomas Norton of Grantley, 1774. 


SOUTH AILE of the NAVE. 


Next the wall is an altar tomb of grey marble, 
whereon are ſculptured the figures of a man, and a 
lion in a grove of trees. There is no inſcription 
remaining, but tradition informs us, this tomb was 
placed over the body of a Prince, fon of an Iriſh 
King, who died at Ripon on his return from Paleſ- 
tine, from whence he brought with him a lion ſo 
tame and familiar as to follow him with all the do- 
cility of a ſpaniel. 

A monument to the memory of Mrs. Gracs 
STAINS, daughter of Thomas Stains, Eſq; of Thirſk 
in this county, obit 1771. 


Over 
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Orer the entrance into Saint Wilfrid's Needle, 
is a monument to the memory of CHARLES FLOYER, 
iN E q; obit 1766. 


b, Armorial bearings in the windows of this church. 
* 
1d SUUTH CRUST 
10 Azure, a ſtag's head eraſed, with a branch in his 
mouth, vert. - Redſhaw. 
n 

* Arms of Lindley, Staveley, Burton, Greſwold, 
. Hook, Littleton, Paris, Drake, and Wilkins. 

SOUTH AILE of the NA VE. 
» > Goodrick, Swale, Wandesford, Tancred, and Lewis. 
a 'Y 
= |; NORTH AILE of the NAVE. 
8 a 
1 | Vivian, Welbury, Norton, Mallory, Ingilby, Hut- 
A tion, Proctor, Dawſon, Ingram, Wentworth, Bur- 
0 well, and Liſter. 

SOUTH AILE of the CHOIR. 

a | 
5 | The arms of Driffield, under which is inſcribed 


3 Chriſtopher Driffield, 1733, and Ann his wife, 1758. 
f The 
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Here is a large collection of books, chiefly old 
divinity. And the following paintings on wooden 
pannels well executed: Edward III. Richard II. 
Henry IV. Henry V. Henry VI. Edward IV. Eliza- 
beth Woodville, Richard III. Henry VII. Elizabeth 
his Queen, and Margaret his mother, Henry VIII. 
Catharine Par, Anna Bolen, Jane Seymour, Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Mary. 


Under the church is a narrow winding paſſage, 
called St. Wiltrid's Needle, ſuppoſed to have been 


in ancient times a place for petinance, or, for trial 
of female chaſtity. 
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Amongſt many other inſcriptions here, are the 
the following remarkable ones: 


Hic jacet Zacharias Jepſon, 
cujus ætas fuit 49. 
Per paucos annos tantum vixit. 


Here lieth the body of Margaret Lupton, late 
wife of Mr. Sampſon Lupton of Braiſty Woods, in 
Netherdale, who departed this life the ad of No- 
vember, 1718, in the 74th year of her age; and 

lived 
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lived to be mother and grandmother to above one 
hundred and fifty children; and at the baptizing of 
her firſt grandchild, the child had ten grandfathers 
and grandmothers then preſent. 


PUBLIC FOUNDATIONS. 


The hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, with the cha- 
pel adjoining, in Stammergate. 

The hoſpital of St. Anne and chapel, in Anna's- 
gate. On the outſide of this building are the arms 
of Sir Solomon Swale, with the initials S. S. and 
date 1654. 

The free-ſchool in Anna's-gate, founded by Ed- 
ward the Sixth, finiſhed and endowed by Queen 
Mary 1552. 

The chapei of St. John on the South ſide of the 
town. 

The hoſpital in Skelgate ſor twelve poor boys, 
founded by Zacharias Jepſon, 1672, whoſe epitaph 
1s in the preceding page. 


ARK of RIPON 


Gules, a bugle horn ſtringed and garniſhed or, 
the word Ripon of the laſt, the letters I and N in 
pale, R and P in chief, and the letters P O in feſſe. 

N. B. The mouth piece of the horn to the dexter. 
A a On 
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On the Eaſt ſide of the town, is a very large tu- 
mulus called 


H 1 1. 1 n A. 


(i. e.) The hill with trees upon it. The trees 
are all gone except one, and the tumulus itſelf will 
probably in a few years be taken quite away, as 
there are now very large openings made into it for 
procuring ſand and gravel. Its {ſhape is that of a 
cone, whoſe circumference at the baſe is about goo 
feet, the height of the Nope is 220 fect, terminating 
in a ſmall point, This hill from the baſe tothe ſummit, 


is one continued maſs of ſand, gravel, ſmall pebbles, 
and human bones. At what time or on what occa- 


ſion it was formed is now uncertain, nor is there the 
leaft tradition concerning it. Such monuments were 
frequently raiſed over the dead by the Danes, and 
other Northern nations; and it is very probabie, 
that the great number of bodies here depoſited, 
may have been thoſe of the ſlain in ſome great battle 
near this place, of which though hiſtory is ſilent, 
this ſeems to be a laſting memorial. 


Three miles from Ripon, is 
D. 


The houſe is a very good one, and contains ſeveral 


ſpacious apartments; but the principal objects of 
attention 
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attention here are the pleaſure grounds, which were 
begun about fixty years ago, and have long been 
cclebrated as the firſt in the North of England. 
They are at a ſmall diſtance from the houſe in a 
valley, wherein are ſeveral pieces of water, ſupplied 
by a ſmall brook that comes by Fountains Abbey. 
The hills on each fide are covered with wood, in 
the delightful receſſes are ſeveral buildings, ſo placed 
as to form excellent points of view from the differ- 
ent walks, The wide-extended plantatians are ju- 
diciouſly varied, as the objects of the landſcape be- 
come new; in one part, the hills gradually aſcend 
with tufts of ſhade, interſperſed over the verdure; 
in another, they precipitately riſe, with rocks pro- 
jecting from their outfides, and tall woods covering 
their brows ; above theſe a beautiful Gothic tower 
lifts its head, and below, the ſkirts of the cliff are 
watered by the ſtream, which wanders in one place 
with a filent current, and in another falls in caſcades, 
An eaſy eminence commands a proſpect of the town 
and minfter of Ripon, with a large extent of country 
beyond; and the ftately ruins of Fountains Abbey 
are ſeen from another. The fine turf of the park 
is conſtantly cleared of weeds, and equal care is, 
taken to preferve the beſt trees from decay, — 
Through the whole ſcene of variety, the improve- 
ments are adapted to follow the luxuriant fancy of 
Nature, and humours her different propenfities.— 
You ſee her decked out and enriched, where neceſ- 
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fity or propriety beſpeak indulgence in the fimpli- 
city of her own dreſs, where ornament would dis- 
figure her beautiful attire, 


At the upper end of the vale, ſtands the vene- 
Table ruins of 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY, 


Which with its appendages, when compleat, took 
up ten acres of ground, two of which are occupied 
by the preſent ruins, 


This celebrated Abbey was founded in 1132, for 
the Monks of the Ciſtercian order, and built with 
ſtone taken from the rocks in the adjoining hill. 
The noble fabric was begun about the year 1204, 
by John de Ebor, the abbot, who laid the founda- 
tion, and raiſed ſome pillars ; John Pherd, the next 
abbot, carried on the work with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion ; John de Cancia, his ſucceſſor, finiſhed the 
ſtructure, and inſtituted nine altars therein, adding 
the painted pavement, built the new cluiſter, the 
infirmary, and the houſe for entertainment of the 
poor. In the aile of the moſt Eaſtern tranſverſed 
part of the church were many columns of black 
marble with white ſpots ; in the chapter and refec- 
tory were pillars of the ſame ſort. This laſt John 
died in the year 1245, whence it appears that this 
fabric was creed in leſs than forty years. Mar- 
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maduke Brodelay, the laſt abbot, ſurrendered this 
Abbey in the year 1540, and had a penſion of one 
hundred” pounds allowed him. Its revenues then 


»amounted; according to Dugdale, to 9981. and ac- 
*cording to Speed, to 1073]. os. 74d. 


The length of the church from Eaſt to Weſt, 1s 
three hundred and fifty one feet. The tranſept is 
one hundred and eighty ix feet wide. 


Before the high altar, probably under the painted 
pavement, HEN, Firſt Lord Percy of Alnwick, was 
interred in the year 1315. 


On the left fide of this altar, carved upon the 
wall, is the figure of an angel holding a ſcroll, on 
which is the date 1285. 


Behind the altar is the ambulatory, one hundred 


and thirty two feet long, and thirty ſix feet broad. 


The CHAPTER HOUSE, 


Eighty-four feet by forty-two ; in which the un- 
der-mentioned abbots were interred: Richard A.D. 
1150 3 Robert, 1170 ; William, 1190 ; Ralph Ha- 
get, 1203; John, 1209; John de Cancia, 1246; 
William de Allerton, 1258; Adam, 1259; Alex- 
ander, 1265; Reginald, 1274; Peter Aling, Nicho- 

las, 
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las, 1279; Adam, 1284; Henry de Ottelay, 1290; 
Robert Biſhopton, 1310; William Rygton, 1316; 
Walter Cockewald, 1338 ; Robert Coppeg, 1345. 


Over the chapter-houfe were the library and ſcrip- 
torium, where the Monks uſed to write. 


IM REFER CIONY, 


Or Dix1xG R00M, is one hundred and five feet by 
forty-five; on one ſide thereof, is the reader's pulpit. 


The CL OISTH-RS 


Are three hundred feet long and thirty-fix broad, 
with an arched roof, ſupported by twenty-one pil- 
lars. In the middle of this gloomy walk, is a large 
ſtone baſon ; and above the cloiſters is 


The DON NM. iI TOA, 


Or SLEEPING ROOM, of the ſame dimenſions as 
the cloiſters, but at preſent uncovered ; this place 
contained forty cells. 


CLOISTER GARDEN 


Is one hundred and twenty-ſix feet ſquare, en- 
cloſed with a high wall, and planted with evergreens. 
This 


a 


This garden prabably tetains more of its original 
form, than any other part of theſe ruins. 


Over a window on the Weſt ſide of the ſteeple, 
is the figure of a thruſh ſtanding on a tun ; this is a 
rebus allafive to the name of the founder, Thurſtan, 
Archbiſhop of York. On each fide of the ſteeple, 
near the top, are theſe words, cut in Saxon letters 
on ſtone—SOLI DEO ET IHU XPO HONOR ET 
GLORIA IN SECULA SECULORUM, AMEN, 


This Abbey was granted, about the time of its 
ſurrender in 1540, to Sir Richard Greſham, who ſold 
it to Sir Stephen Proctor, whoſe daughter and heireſs 
carried it into the family of Meſſenger, of one of 
whoſe deſcendants it was bought by Mr. Aiſleby. 


On the South fide of the Abbey ſtood ſeven yew 
trees, all vet, 1788, growing, except the largeſt, 
which was blown down a few years ago: The cir- 
cumference of the trunk of one of them is twenty- 
ſix feet fix inches about three feet from the ground; 
they all ſtand fo nigh each other as to make an ex- 
cellent cover, almoſt equal to that of a thatched roof. 
Under theſe trees, we are told by tradition, the 
Monks reſided till they built the monaftery ; which 
ſeems to be very probable, if we confider how little 
a yew tree increaſes in a year, and to what bulk 
theſe are grown, And as the hill fide was covered 
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with wood, which is now a!moſt all cut down, ex- 
cept theſe trees, it ſeems as if they were left ſtand- 
ing to perpetuate the memory of the Monks habita- 
tion there during the firſt winter of their reſidence. 


The names cf ſuch perſons as occur to have been 
interred in the Church of Fountains : 


William de Percy, father of Maud, Counteſs of 
Warwick ; Henry de Percy, who died the 8th of 
Edward II. was interred before the great altar; Ro- 
bert de Matham, William Ducket, Robert de Sartis, 
and Raganiida his wife; Serlo de Pembroke; Alex- 
ander, brother of Allen de Edlingthorpe; Lambinus 
de Stodelay, and Eleanura his wife; William de 
Hebbeden ; Oliver Buſcy ; Alice Mauliverer of Al- 
verſton; Robert le Paumer; Adchliza Pipard; Henry 
ſon of Robert de Merking ; Roger de Stapylton ; 
and Francis Beauvais. 


A CATALOGUE of the Arzors of FoUNTAINS. 


Time of Vacated 
Creation ABBOTS NAMES by 
Anno 
1132 I. Ricnard — Niort. 
1139 2. Ricuaxp the 2d — — N. 
1143 3. HN ar Muoxnocu — — KRefig. 
1146 4. Mavkicivs R. 
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1170 
1179 
1190 
1203 
1209 
1219 
1246 
1252 
1258 
1259 
1265 
1274 


1280 
1284 
1290 
1311 
1315 
1336 
1346 
1369 
1384 
1410 


1434 
1442 


5. 


( 


THORALD 
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6. RicuarDd the 3d 


7. RonexT, Abbot of Pipewell 


8. 


WILLIAM 


—— — 


9. Rarru HaceTT 


10 


IT. Joux Puk 
12. Jon d vt Caxcia (of Kent) 


Jon 


13. STEPHEN DE Es ron 


T4. WILLIAM DE ALLERTON 


I5. ADAM 
16. ALEXANDER 
I7. REGINALD 

18. Peter A1liNG 
19. NicyoLas 


20 
21 


» ADAM 


. Hrxxy DT Orerty 


22. RoserRT BiSHOPTON 
23. WILLIAM RyYGTON 


24. 


WaLlTtr CokEwaALlD 


25. RoBtexT CoreEcGyrIE 
26, RontrxrT MovLToN or MoNKToO0N 
27. WilLtiam Gower 
28. RonerT BuxLEr 


29. Rocrer FRAUNK 


30. Joux RiroN 


31. TuouAs PassxLEW 


32. Joun MarTiIN 


33. Joux OxeneweLL, S. T. P. 
1471 34. Tuouas SwINTON 


B b 
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1478 35. Jons DaxntroN 

1494 35. MaRMA DUKE Husy 

1526 37. Wiltiam Tairsxe, B. D. 

1537 33. Maxmapnpuxeg Husy 

1537 39. MaxMapvuke BropeLlay or BrAbLy, Suf- 
fragan Biſhop of Hull. 


An account of the plate and ſtores of the Monaſtery, 
taken a little before the diſſalution.“ 


4. „ 4. 
Total valuation of plate in the church 521 15 5 
Total of plate in the cuſtody of my 
Lord Abbot F * 4 8 
Total in the buttery — — 30 8 9 
Total in the fratery — — 7 4 10 


£. 706 13 82 
Corn in the domains of the Monaſtery, 


Of wheat 117 quarters 
Of rye 12 quarters 


Of oats 134 quarters 
In the granaries 128 quarters 


Of horned cattle += — - 2356 
Of ſheep - - - 1326 
Of horſes — — - — 86 
Of ſwine — - - s.. us 


® Burton's Monaſticon. 


Two 


3 — 


| - 
& 
* 
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Two hundred yards Weſt of the Abbey ſtands 
Fountains Hall, built out of the ruins of the Abbey, 
by Sir Steph. Proctor, one of the Eſquires to James I. 
In the chapel is a curious ornamented chimney piece, 
repreſenting the Judgment of Solomon: lu the win- 
dows of this room, are a great number of armorial 
bearings beautifully ſtained on glaſs, with the names 
of the perſons to whom they belonged, as follows: 


EAST WIND O W. 


Clifford St. John Lord Clifford 
Clifford and Fliatte Clifford and Dacres 
Aſke — and Clifford Fitzwilliam and Clifford 
Bromeflet and Viponte Derbye and Oxenford 
Bromefltct and Atton Urie and Atton 
Clifford and Calthropp Clifford and Bokum 
Wharton and Clifford Clifford and Bohum 
Chalmsſlay and Clifford Boynton and Clifford 
Derby and Spencer 
Fitzharden and Ducos- 
newal 


Atton and Fitz John 


MIDDLE WINDOW. 


Stephen Proctor, al. Mir- Jeſſrey Mirwray, Eſq; 
wray, married Honour, married Ann, the ſiſter 
dau. of Ralph Greene, of John Vaulkes, had 
and have had iſſue, iſſue John, Jeff. Adam, 
now and Ann 

Bb 3 Green 


— — a - 


| 
| 
x 
3 
l 
: 
' 
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Green and Wake 
Green and Pollington 
Green and Toliad 
Sir Thomas Mirwray, Kt. 
mar. Elizabeth, dau. of 
Sir Nicho, Finche, Kt. 
had iſſue Adam & John 
Thomas Mirwray, alias 
Proctor of Frierhead, 
mar. Mary, daughter 
of John Proctorof Win. 
terborn, and had iſſue 
Middleton and Proctor 
Thirkeld and Aſton 
Pickering and Lowther 
Mirwray and Mallaray 
irwray and Standiſh 


Green and Teeder 

Green and Crewe 

Green and Green 

Adam Mirwray,Eſq;zmar. 
the daughter of John 
Crimpes, Eſq; and had 
iſſue Jeffrey 

Thomas Mirwray, alias 
Proctor of Frierhead, 
married Grace, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Nowel, 
had iſſue 

Bancke and Proctor 

Flemming and Thirkeld 

Pickering and Laſcelles 

Mirwray and Darrell 

ProQor and Ellis 


CIRCULAR WIND OO W. 


In the center is the arms of Mallaray 


% W. 


Jr Oliver Mirwray of 
Ty nbridze in the coun» 
ty of Kent, had iſſue 
Godfrey and Jane 


head, mar. the daugh- 
ter of Hen. Lamberde, 
have had iſſue Gabriel, 
Thomas, and others 


Steven Proctor of Fricr= Chapeau and Proctor 
Thirkeld 
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Thirkeld and Huddelſton 

Thirkeld and Engleby 

Huddleſton andFenwicke 

Huddleſton and Coleburn 

Godfrey Mirwray, mar. 
Margaret the daughter 
of Richard Kemp, Eſq; 
and had iſſue Themas 
and Margaret 

Gabricl Mirwray alias 
Proctor of Frierhead, 
mar. Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Flemynge, 


Bedentine al. Bedenham 
and Mirwray 
Rattcliffe and Huddleſton 
Thirkill and Lumley 
Godfrey Mirwray had 
iſſue Oliver 
John Mirwray alias Proc- 
tor of Frierhead, mar- 
ried Mary the daugh- 
ter of John Hammer- 
ton of Munckroad 
Thrognell and Mirwray 
Huddleſton and Corwen 


they had iffue 


Before we take leave of Fountains Abbey, it may 
not be improper to mention Henry Jenkins, that re- 
markable inſtance of longevity, who was often at 
this Abbey during the reſidence of the laſt Abbot. 
Biſhop Lyttleton communicated to the Soriety of 
Antiquarians, December 11, 1766, 1 paper copied 
from an old houſehold book of Sir Richard Gra- 
ham's, Baronet, of Norton Conyers, the writer of 
which ſays, that upon his going to live at Bolton, 
Jenkins was ſaid to be about 159 vears old, and he 
had often examined him in bis fiſter*s kitchen, 
where he came fur aims, and ſound facts in caroni- 
cles agree with his account. He was then 162 or 
163, ſaid he was ſent to Northallerton with a horſe 

load 
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load of arrows for the Battle of Flodden- field, which 
a bigger boy went forward with to the army under 
the Earl of Surrey, King Henry VIII. being at 
Tournay ; and he believed himſelf then eleven or 
twelve years old. This was in 1513, and four or 
five people of the ſame pariſh, ſaid to be 100 or near 
it, declared Jenkins to have been an old man ever 
ſince they knew him. He gave evidence in court to 
fix ſcore years, in a tithe cauſe, 1667, between the 
Vicar of Catterick and William and Peter Mawbank, 
wherein he depoſed, that the tithes of wool, lamb, 
&c. mentioned in the interrogations, were the vicar's, 
and had been paid, to his knowledge, 120 years and 
more. The writer was preſent at another cauſe be- 
tween Mr. Hawes and Mr. Waſtel, of Ellerton, 
where Jenkins gave evidence to 120. The Judge 
aſking how he lived, he ſaid by thatching and ſalmon 
fiſning; that he was thatching a houſe when ſerved 
with a ſubpcena in the cauſe, and would dub a 
hook with any man in Yorkſhire. The writer went 
to ſee him at Ellerton upon Swale, and met him car- 
rying a pitcker of water on his head; he told him he 
remembered the diſſolution, and that great lamen- 
tation was made; that he had been butler to Lord 
Conyers of Hornby Caſtle, and that Marmaduke 
Brodelay, Lord Abbot of Fountains, did frequently 
viſit his Lord, and drink a hearty glaſs with him ; 
that his Lord often ſent him to enquire how the 
Abbot did, who always ſent for him to his lodgings, 

and 
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and after ceremonies, as he called it, paſſed, order- 
ed him, beſides waſſail, a quarter of a yard of roaſt 
beef for his dinner ( for that the monaſteries did de- 
liver their gueſts meat by meaſure) and a great black 
Jack of ſtrong drink. Jenkins could neither read 
nor write: He died December 1670, at Ellerton on 
Swale, where a monument was erected to his me- 
mory in 1743, and an epitaph compoſed by Dr. 
Thomas Chapman, Maſter of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 


Bluſh not marble 
To reſcue from oblivion 
The memory of 
HENRY JENKINS, 
A perſon obſcure in birth, 
But of a life truly memorable ; 
For 
He was enriched with the gocds of nature, 
If not of fortune; 
And happy 
In the duration, 
If not the variety 
Of his enjoyments : 
And | 
Though the partial world 
Deſpiſed and diſregarded 
His low and humble ſtate, 
The equal eye of providence 
Beheld 
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Beheld and bleſſed it 
With a Patriarch's health and length of days, 
To teach miſtaken man 
Theſe bleſſings are entailed on temperance, 
A life of labour and a mind at eaſe. 
He liv'd to the amazing age of 
169. 


Seven miles from Studley is 


FN f Li 


A ſequeſtered and moſt romantic place; a ſmall 
rivuict riſing at ſome diſtance, runs into a deep 
woody glen, and forms at the entrance three or 
four ſmall pools, and in iſſuing out of them makes 
ſo many little caſcades, judiciouſly varied in their 
forms. It then haſtens with precipitance to the 
river Eare at the bottom of the dale, ruſhing over 
heaps of ſtones and pebbles, which obſtruct its paſ- 
ſage, and make a multitude of falls, continually 
Ciffering in ſhape and ſize. On the right riſes a 
very ſteep hill, covered with under-wood to the 
top, through which is a water-fall of conſiderable 
height; on the left, the walk is formed under a 
ſhade of lofty trees, growing on a ſicep bank; 
at the bottom of this walk, is a ſmal! plain build- 
ing, called Fiſher's Hall (from the name of the 
gardener) from whence is a view of the river 


Eure, 


* — 8 — £ 1— 
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Pure, whoſe noiſe had been before heard, roaring 
over great heaps of ſtones, torn from the adjoining 
rocks in its fury when ſwelled with rain. It runs 
here in a bend round a point of high land on the 
oppoſite ſide, clothed with a hanging wood from 
the brink to the water's edge, but is ſoon loſt be- 

tween the woody hills, | 


Returning back a little way, a path to the right 
leads through a fine wood of lofty trees, which 
reach from the top of the high abrupt hill, then 
being on the left, to the river ſide. In ſome parts 
the wood has been cleared to vary the ground with 
ſpots of green turf, leaving a few fcattered trees. 
In one of theſe ſpots, a ruſtic building is placed, 
looking on a conſiderable water-fall, the top of 
which is hid by overhanging boughs; this runs 
into a baſon, in which a t..h fountain plays out 
of a rock placed in the middle, Kecping near 
the fide of the river, it ſhows itſelf in various views, 
the opp ſite bank generally covered with wood, 
but in on, place preſenting a high perpendicular 
face of bare rock, The ſame f rocks appear 
in the hill on the left, the trees being thinncd to 
ſhew them. Near the end of this walk, a lender 
rill drops from a high impending bank, through the 
ſtem of a tree into the river. Turning now to 
the left, aſcend the hill, which over-hangs the path 
you have fullowed, and from various ſtations have 


C 6 various 
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various views of the river and country. The ſpire of 
Maſham church is a beautiful object from ſeveral 
places. The views of the country become more ex- 
tenſire as the ground riſes, till coming to a building 
on the biink of a precipice, and on the higheſt part of 
the hill, a noble ſcenery opens. In the bottom, ſe- 
veral reaches of the river are ſeen at once. The hang» 
ing wood on its farther bank; a particular green 
meadow on its ſummit; farm houſes, gentlemen's 
ſeats, cultivated land, the church of Tankeld, with 
its bridge over the water; the whole: bounded by 

lack Iambleton and other hills in the horizon, on 
one of which, the White Mare of Weſton Cliff is 
viſhle in a clear day, compoſe this beautiful land- 
ſcape. 


The building wich afſerds this proſpect, appears 
irom dificrent parts of the walk to be a ruin, but 
has two neat rooms in t, where, or in Fiſher's Hall, 
the owner ſometimes dines, or indulges bis iiiends 
with the liberty of. ſo doing, and tor this'purpoſe 
Litchens are built near. 


Proceeding onward, a ncw view opens of the 
Principal water-fall, mentioned in the firſt walk; 
but it here appears to come from a much greater 
height, than it did when ſeen before, the upper 
part not being viſible there. From hence you come 
to the place at which you fiſt entered. 

Abou 


About two miles North Eaſt of Hackfall is 
WEST TANFIELD,. 


Which with another village, called Eat Tankeld, 
not far diſtant, were the lordikips of the family of 
Fitz-hugh, temp. Henry IV. This family bore for 
their arms azure, three chevronels braſed ia the baſe 


of the cſcutcheon and a chiet or. 


Robert Lord Marmion, married the heircſs of this 
family, and ſucceed:d to theſe lordiliips, John 
Lord Mar:mion, having been very ſerviceable ia the 
wars of Scotland, obtiiacd a licence to make a caſ- 
tle of his hovic ftuate in Tanneld wood.“ This 
John died 1322, and was ſucceeded by Robert Lord 
Marmion. 


Aviſe, ſiſter and hcireſs of Robert, married Sir 
John Grey, whoſe fon, John Lord Grey, died 
ſcized of theſe eſtates. In the church of Wed Tan- 
field are ſeveral monuments to the memory of the 
Marmions, » 


On the common, not far from the town, are three 
diſtinct encampments ſuppoſcd to be Daniſh, 


The Porter's Lodge remains to this day, whereof 
Mr. Groſe has given a view. 


e HArkROGATE 
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Hag RO ATE to GOLDESBURGH five miles - To 
RIBSTON EH two miles—To Kirk Dricurox two 
miles To COowTHORP three miles—To Huxs1ixG- 
NORSE one mile, 


GOLDESBURGYU. 


Burgh implies a tower or a caſtle, and when 
joined with the name of a place, is a mark of its an- 
tiquity z and, though no traces of ſuch caſtle or 
tower are now diſcernable, it is nevertheleſs very 
probable there may have been ſuch a building here 
in former ages, and that the ſtrong Anglo Saxon 
tower may have given place here as well as in many 
other inſtances ſome centuries ago to the ſtately ho- 
ſoitable manſion, The mot likely place for ſuch a 
building to have ſtood upon, is a ſmall piece of 
ground, ſurrounded with water, on the South fide 
of the village; and though the dimenſions of this 
iſland be but one hundred and five feet by ſeventy- 
two, yet, when we conſider the mode of building in 
the feudal ages, we ſhall find here room ſufficient for 
the erection of a building capable cf containing the 
ſamily of a great Baron and his train, and much larger 
than the caſtle of Guildford, on:e the reſidence 
of King John, whoſe dimenſions were only foity- 
ſeven feet by forty-twe, or thereabouts; or the 
King's Tower in Knareſborough Caſtle, which con- 
tains three rooms on a floor, and meaſures; in front, 
only fifty-four feet. 


Sir 
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Sir John Goldeſburgh, Knight, died about 1325 : 
He had iſſue Richard. 

Richard Goldeſburgh, Eſq; married, and had iſſue 
Richard and Thomas. 

Richard Goldeſburgh, Eſq; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Henry Vavaſour of Hazelwood, and 
had iſſue Richard, &c. 

Richard Goldeſburgh, Eſq; married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Ingilby of Ripley, Knight, and 
had iſſue Thomas, and Jane who died young. 

Thomas Goldeſburgh, Eſq; married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Boynton of Aclam, and had iſſue 
William, Richard, Ralph and Eleanor, &c. 

William Goldeſburgh, Eſq; married a daughter of 
Mr. Peter Slingſby of Bilton-Park, by whom he had 
iſſue Anne, his ſole daughter and heir, married to 
Edmond Keighley of Newhall, near Otley, Eſq. 

Richard Goldeſburgh, Efq; ſecond ſon of Thomas, 
and heir male to his brother William, married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry Johnſon of Walton- 
Head, was living in the year 1585; had iſſue Suſan, 
Jane, Elizabeth, and Johan. 


MAUDE DE GOLDESBURGH 


Was prioreſs of Nunmonkton, 1421. Matilda, 
daughter of Sir Richard Goldeſburgh, Knight, mar- 
ried Henry Arthington, Eſq; temp. Henry VII. 
Anna de Goldeiburgh was prioreſs of Sinyngthwait, 
1529. 


Talbot 


—ü—̃nf — — 


1888 


Talbot Goldeſburgh, Eſq; deſcended from a 
younger branch of this family, went over with 
King William III. into Ireland, and was at the ſiege 
of Limerick: He had two tons, John and William; 
John ſettled in the county of Longford, a deſcendant 
of whom was at Knareſborough in the year 1785 or 
1786. They bore for their arms, azure, a croſs 
patonce or. 


HUTTON of GOLDESBURGH. 


Sr Richard Hutton of Goldcſhurgh, Knight, one 
of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas at Weſtminſter. 
Sir Richard Hutton, ſon of Sir Richard, High- 
Sheriff of Yorkſhire, in the 19th and 2oth years 
of Charles I. Colonel of a regiment of foot, for 
the wapontake of Claro, Governor of Knareſbo- 
rough Caſtle, and Member of Parliament for Knai eſ- 
borough ; a man endowed with every qualification 
that conſtitutes a brave and gallant officer. He 
married firſt Ann, daughter of Sir William 
Wentworth, Bart. ſiſter to the Earl of Strafford, 
and had iſſue Richard, and Ann married to Anthony 
Byerley, Eſq; —and to his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Jackſon of Hickleton, Knight, 
widow and relict of Francis Williamſon of Not- 
tinghamſhire; by her he had no iſſue. After the 
battle of Marſton-Moor, 1644, Mancheſter's horſe 
were cantoned in this neighbourhood, amongſt 
whom was Cromwell's Lieutenant, Whalley, who 
took 


7 


took up his quarters at Goldeſburgh-Hall; Sir 
Richard, the owner, being then with his regiment 
befieged in York. After the ſurrender of that 
city to the forces of the Parliament, &c. the garri- 
ſon were conducted according to the articles of ca- 
pitulation, by a convoy of ſeven troops of horſe, by 
way of Knarcſborough to Otley ; as they paſſed near 
Goldeſburgh, Whalley met them, and entering into 
diſeonrſe with the officers concerning the late battle; 
aſter ſome time, he addreſſed him ſelf to Sir Richard 
Hutton, intreating him to leave the army, and re- 
turn with him to his own houſc and family at 
Goldeſburgh; but not chuſng to tre: himſelf-in 
the power of an avowed enemy, and being firmly 
attached to the Royal cauſe, he paſſed by his houſe, 
his lady, and family; and after ſome months ſpent 
in toilſome arches and continual alarms, was ſlain 
at Sherborn fight, October 15, 1645. 

Ann, daughter of Sir Richard Hutton, marrying 
Anthony Byerley, EZiq; with her this eſtate paſſed 
into that family, 

The lon. Robert Byerley married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Philip Wharton of Edlington, Eſq; and had 
iſſue Robert, Philip, Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary. 


From the Byerleys this eſtate paſſed by purchaſe, 
and is now a ſeat of Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq. 


- Their | 
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Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave; 
All vaſt poſſeſſion (juſt the ſame the caſe 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chaſe): 
Let riſing granaries, and temples here, 

There mingled farms and pyramids appear; 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Encloſe whole downs with walls, tis all a joke; 
Incxorable death ſhall level all, 


And trees, and ſtones, and farms, and farmers, fall. 


GOLDESBURGH HALL, 


A large and noble ſtructure, built by the Huttons 
at leaſt two hundred years ago, ſtanding in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious court yard, encompaſſed by a very 
high wall, and acceſſible only through a ſtrong and 
lofty gateway; a ſtriking ſpecimen of the mode of 
building, even at that time, when the hoſpitable 
manſion ſtill preſerved in its form ſome traces of 
caution, and appearance of ſtrength. The ſtaircaſe 
is ornamented with paintings of landſcapes, inter- 
ſperſed with ruins and military trophies. The 
DINING and DRAWING ROOMS are nearly of the 
ſame dimenſions, forty feet by thirty, including the 
receſſes ; there is alſo a ſmaller DRAWING ROOM 
tvrenty-fix feet by twenty, from each of which is a 
very pleaſing view of verdant fields and fhirubberies, 
bounded by wood, 


The 
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Wenne 


Is a rectory, dedicated to St. Mary, rated in the 
King's books at 11. 18. Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; is 
patron, and its preſent annual value 180l. The 
arching over the South door is compoſed of two 
ſemicircles ; the one decorated with a row of gry- 
phons heads, the other compoſed of zig-zag work, 
well executed. In the Eaſt window are the arms of 
the GorLDEsSBURGHS, HUTTONS, BYERLEYS, &c. 
finely painted on glaſs. Within the rails of the al- 
tar, on the pavement, is an inſcription to the memo- 
ry of RonzerT WEEKS, obit 1716. Above this, on 
the North wall, is an elegant monument to the me- 
mory of ZacHARrRY BLAKE, obit 1757. On the 
floor of the chancel is an inſcription round the mar- 
gin of a flat ſtone, without any date, to the memory 
of DAuk EvE Dr GOLDESBURGH, third daughter of 
Sir Walter Bickerdike. Here are alſo ſeveral grave 
ſtones of black marble, on the top of each is neatly 
cut the arms of Byerley, and the following inſcrip- 
tions: 


The Hon. ROBERT BYERLEY, obit 1714. 
Mary BYERLEY, obit 1726. 

RoBERT BYERLEY, obit 1729. 

PHiLiy BYERLEY, Obit 1734. 

ANNE BYERLEY, Obit 1755. 


On the South wall is a beautiful monument to the 
Dd memory 
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memory of EL1zABETH and Ax NR BYERLEy, the 
laſt of this family. The figures of Faith and Charity, 
adorning the urn of the deceafed, are finely exe- 
cuted, and do honour to Mr. Wilton, the artiſt. 


Near this monument, under an elegant arch, 1s 
an altar tomb to the memory of twelve perſons of 
the Goldeſburgh family, whoſe names are inſcribed 
on each fide, On the North fide alſo, in a ſmail 
receſs, formerly a private chapel, are the figures 
of two Kxiq urs TEMPLARS in the uſual poſition, 
with legs acroſs, and compleatly armed ; on their 
ſhields the arms of Goldeſburgh—azure, a croſs 
patonce. On the outſide of the ſteeple are ſeveral 
ſhicl:is of arms; on the South fide is Goldeſburgh 
impaling a maunch; on the Weſt, Goldeſburgh im- 
paling three bars; on the North fide Goldeſburgh 
impaling three buitards riſing. 


Obſerve from the hizheſt part of Goldeſburgh field, 
a level and well cultivated country, bounded by hil- 
ly grounds, afſording ail the variety of a rich land- 
ſcape, the principal objects iu which are—Allerton 
Park, the Tower, and Claro hill, Hay Park, Conyng 
Garths, Scriven Hall and Park, the towns of Knareſ- 
borough, Harrogate, and Harlow Hill, the whole 
ranged in a ſemicircular view, behind which the 
Mount of St. Michael, near Studley Park, preſcats 
itſelf, beautifully mantled with wood. 


From 
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From Goldeſburgh through encloſures ſkirted 
with wood, a plcaling ride of about two miles, you 
are led to a 


RIB STONE HALL, 


The ſeat of Sir John Goodricke, Bart. ſituated on 
an eminence above the river Nidd, the building 1s 
elegant, and the apartments well finiſhed ; the ſa- 
loon is forty-four feet by thirty one, finiſhed in an 
elegant ſtyle, and furniſhed with paintings, deſigned 
by ſome of the Great Italian Maſters. In the draw- 
ing room, are ſeveral good pictures of the anceſtors 
of the family. The church, which is joined to the 
houſe, is ancient, and perhaps may have once be- 
longed to the KxicnTs TEMPLARS, who had a 
commandry here. On the front of the altar is in- 
ſcribed : ** This ancient church of St. Andrew was 
„ repaired and embelliſhed by Sir Harry Goodricke, 
&© in the 12th of King William and Queen Mary,” 
On the North wall, upon a monument of white 
marble, is an inſcription in Latin, of which the fol- 
lowing 1s a tranſlation: 


* In this church lie interred, the bodies of RichARD 

% GOODRICKE, Eſq; and CLARE, his wife; he was 
&* the ſon of Richard Goodricke, Eſq; who had allo 
« by his wife, a daughter called Meriola. He had a 
% numerous iſſue of both ſexes, the firſt- born of 
Dd 2 „ whom 
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* whom was Henry Goodricke, Knight; he dif- 
charged various offices of the State with the 
« greateſt integrity and modeſty ; and after a life 
* ſpent in piety, paid the debt of nature in the 63ſt 
year of his age, and lies buried in the choir of this 
„church. He married Jane the daughter of John 
“ Savile, Knight, one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, a prudent woman, pious, and remarkable 
for the regular government of her houſehold, 
* who is alſo buried here. They left twelve chil- 
* dren, the eldeſt daughter was married to Richard 
* Hawkeſworth, Knight ; Henry and Elizabeth are 
« interred in this church. Savile, after he had tra- 
<* yelled over the greateſt part of Europe and the 
© Faſt, died and was buricd at Vienna, in Auſtria. 


Joux and FRAXC1sS the ſurviving brethren, 
s cauſcd this monument to be erected at their own 
© expence, to the memory of their worthy anceſtors, 
« jn the year of our Lord 1652. The ſame John, in 
„ memory of his dear wife Catharine, cauſed her 
& name to be inſcribed upon this marble.” 


On the South wall is an inſcription to the me- 
mory of Sir HENRY GooDRICKE, who ſucceeded 
his father, anno 1705, aid died 1738. | 


This ancient family were formerly ſettled in the 
counties of Somerſet and Lincoln. 


They 
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They bear for their arms—argent, on a feſs gules, 
between two hons paſſant, guardant fable, a fleur 
de- lia or, between two creſcents of the field. —Creſt— 
out of a ducal coronet or, a demi lion iſſuant er- 
mines, armed and langued gules, and holding in his 
paws a battle ax proper, helved or. Supporters 
two naked boys. 


R1icHARD GooDRICKE, Eſq; married and had 
iſſue Richard, and one daughter. 

RICHARD GOODRICKE DE RiBSTAN, High Sheriff 
in the years 1579 and 1591; married Clare, daughter 
of —— „ and had a numerous iflue, as men- 
tioned in the preceding epitaph, the eldeſt of whom 
was Henry. 

Henry GoOODRICKE, Knight, married Jane the 
daughter of John Savile, Knight, and bad iſſue Henry, 
Savile, John, Francis, and ſeveral daughters. 

Sir Joux GoopRicks, Knight,“ ſucceeding his 
father, was advanced to the dignity of a Baronet, 
Auguſt 14, 1641. He took up arms in the cauſe of 
Charles I. and at the attack of Bradford in Yorkſhire, 
December the 18th, 1642, had his horſe killed under 
him, and himſelf dangerouſly wounded ; he was af- 
terwards impriſoned, and his eſtate ſequeſtered, but 
eſcaping from priſon retired to France, where he 
remained till the reſtoration, By his firſt Lady, Ca- 
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therine, daughter of Stephen Norcliffe, Eſq; he had 
Sir Henry, his ſucceſſor. By his ſecond, who was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Smith, and widow 
of William Lord Fairfax, he had Sir John, who ſuc- 
ceeded his brother. 

Sir HENRY GOODRICKE, the ſecond Baronet, was 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, and one of the 
Privy Council. This gentleman, with Lord Danby 
and ſome other friends to the Revolution, ſurpriſed 
and took the city of York, for William Prince of 
Orange, in the year 1638. He married Mary, 
daughter of Colonel William Legge, and filter to- 
George Lord Dartmouth, but dicd without iſſue, 
and was ſucceeded by his half brother, 

Sir Joux GooDRICKE, the third Baronet, who. 
married Sarah, daughter of Sir Richard Hopkins, 
Knight, ſerjeant at law, by whom he had five ſons 
and five daughters: He died 1705, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 

Sir HENRY GoOODRICKE, the fourth Baronet, who 
married Mary, only child of Tobias Jenkins, Eſq; 
by whom he had four ſons and tour daughters: He 
died 1738, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 

Sir Joux GOODRICKE, the preſent Baronet, En- 
voy to the Court of Sweden, temp. George II. and 
now one of his preſent Majeſty's moſt Hon. Privy 
Council: He marricd Mrs. Mary Benſon, and had 
iſſue one ſon, Henry, and a daughter who died in 
her infancy. Henry married in Holland, aud died in 

the 
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the year 1784, having had iſſue John, who died 1786, 
Henry now living, and three daughters Harriot, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. 


Robert Lord Roſs founded a preceptory of Knights 
Templars here in the year 1224, which, after the ſup- 
preſſion of that order, became part of the poſſeſſions 
of the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, and was 
endowed, at the diſſolution, with a yearly revenue of 
2071. 98. 7d. 


The Knights Templars were a certain order of 
Military Friars, (in{ituced about the year 1128) 
who reſided for tume time near the Temple at Jeru- 
ſalem, during the wars betwixt the Saracens and 
Chriſtians in the Holy Land. This occaſioned their 
having afterwards the name of Templars, or Knights 
of the Temple.—Their office and vow was to de- 
fend that Temple and the Holy Sepulchre; to en- 
tertain Chriſtian flrangers and pilgrims that came 
thither for devotion, and to guard them in ſafety 
when they went to vitit the places in the Holy 
Land,—Their habit was white, with a red croſs on 
their breaſts; they bore for their arms, a ſhicld ar- 
gent, charged with a croſs gules.— They were com- 
poſed of men from all nations in chriſtendom, and 
were poſſeſſed of large revenues. In England they 
had a great many caſtles, lordſhips, and manors, | 
and one of the Maſters of the Order was a Baron of 
this nation. 

St. 
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St. Bernard, ſpeaking of the Templars, ſays, 
* They deteſt cards and dice; are never allowed the 
* diverſion of hunting, or uſeleſs viſits ; they abomi- 
© nate all ſhows, drolleries, diſcourſes or ſongs of a 
& looſe nature; they bathe but ſeldom ; are gene- 
© rally in an undreſs ; their face burnt with the ſun, 
© and their look grave and ſolemn. 


« When they enter into an engagement, they arm 
te themſelves with faith within and ſteel without, 
* having no ornament either in their dreſs or upon 
© the accoutrements of their horſes ; their arms are 
ce their only finery, and they make uſe of them with 
& courage, without being daunted either at the num- 
« ber or force of the Barbarians.” 


Such was the Golden Age of this Order of Knights 
In after times it muſt be owned they grew more re- 
miſs in the ſevere practice of ſo many different vir- 
tues ; and it is but too notorious, that the Religious 
Character was often loſt in the Soldier. 


This place is remarkable for the produce of a de- 
licious apple, called the Ribſton Park Pippin ; the 
original tree was raiſed from a pippm brought from 
France, from which tree ſuch numbers have been 
propagated, that they are now to be met with in 
almoſt every orchard in this and many other coun- 
ties; notwithſtanding the increaſe, the fruit ſtill re- 
tains its value, being preferred before every other 

| apple 
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apple this country produces. The old tree is yet 
ſtanding, and in the year 1787, produced ſix buſhels 
of fruit. 


On the left hand, as you approach the houſe, is 
the much admired tree, called the Oriental Platanus, 
whoſe principal limb extends forty- four feet from 
the bole. And near the church is a large mulberry 
tree. 


In the garden formerly ſtood a very curious and 
remarkable monument of the Standard Bearer to 
the Ninth Legion, which was dug up, anno 1688, 
in Trinity Gardens, near Micklegate in York, and 
removed hither, where it ſtood many years; but 
hath ſince been removed to Bramham- park. 


Here alſo was a quarry of red marble, from whence 
formerly large blocks were taken and uſed for ſlabs, 
chimney-pieces, &c. and hence it is probable came 
the name of the place, (i. e.) Rubied Stone. 


Two miles from Ribſton is 
NORTH DEIGHTOON. 


Deighton may probably be derived from Dedian 
(Saxon) which ſignifies to loſe life; and this conjec- 
ture ſeems to be confirmed by ſeveral tumuli here 
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and in the neighbourhood, the largeſt of which is at 


this village, in the eſtate of Sir John Ingilby, Baronet, 
called 


1 


The circumference of which, at the baſe, is ncar 
five hundred feet; the height of the flope ſeventy 
feet. On the top is a flat area, about twenty-ſeven 
feet long and thirteen broad. The otker tumuli are 
ſeveral of them mutilated, and ſome have no veſtige 
left but their names, which are ſill retained in the 
fields where they ſtood, viz. Peeſbury Hill, Maunberry 
Ilill, Inzmanthorp Hill, Ingbarrow Hill. On view- 
ing the circumjacent country it is manifeſt, that no 
ſituation could be more peculiarly adapted for the 
mceting of hoſtile armies. At what time any ſuch 
conflict happened, or who, it any, were the con- 
tending nations does not appear; yet it may pro- 
hably have been one of thoſe dreadiul eng2gements 
which happened in this ncigzhbourhood during the 
Saxon Heptarchy.* 


Monuments of this kind are of the remoteſt anti- 
quity ; they were ſometimes raiſed over the remains 


»The ſtranger ſhall come and build there, and re- 
move the heaped up carth: An half worn ſword ſhall 
riſe before him; and bending above, he will ſay, *© Theſe 
are the arms of chicfs of old, but their names are not 
in ſong.— an. 

of 
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of perſons of the higheſt dignity, and oftentimes by 
the ſoldiers over the bodies of their fellows ſlain in 
battle, it being a cuſtom amongit the Northein 
Nations, that every ſurviving ſoldier ſhould bring a 
helmet full of earth for this purpoſe. Theſe mo- 
numents, and often the places where they were ercc- 
ted, were named after the perſon or perſons there 
interred ; of this kind was the tomb of Ham:l:t, as 
deſcribed by Saxo “ Infignis ejus Sepultura, ac no- 
& mine campus apud juſtiam extat. Which field, 
we are told, is called Amlet's Hede to this day. 


Half a mile from hence is 


KIRK DEIGHTOYN, 


A rectory, of which Lieutenant Colonel Thornton 
is patron, its preſent annual value is 40. The 
church is a neat building, with a very handſume ſpire, 
which is ſeen at a great diſtance. On the outwalls 
and ſteeple, are ſome very old figures cut in tone, 
repreſenting a man, an eagle, a dragon, and ſeveral 
others of uncouth ſhape and hideous aſpect. In the 
church are interred ſome of the Therntons of 
'Thornville, Palliſcrs, &c. 


In a ſeparate chapel on the North ſide of the 
communion table, lies the remains of Roztxr LoRD 
Ross, who lived in the time of King John, and wha 
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founded the preceptory for Knights Templars at 
Ribſton. 


The reſidence of this nobleman, was ſometimes 
at Ingmanthorp about a mile diſtant from hence, 
the ſcite of the houſe, gardens, &c. may yet be 
traced in a field there, called Hall Garth, 


The family of DYGuTox bear for their arms— 
or, a pile ſable,* which makes it very probable they 
were originally from this place. 


About four miles from Deighton, is 


CC Q-W-1H::0::-K--F; 


A village, formerly belonging to the noble family 
of Roos. The church here is a rectory, dedicated 
to St. Michael, valued in the King's books at 
381. 28. 5d. In the choir, on a large flat ſtone, are 
the effigies of a man and woman, bearing betwixt 
them the model of a church. 


This appears to be in memory of BRIAN Row- 


CLIFF, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and his 
LADY, the founders of this church. 


* Edmonſon's Heraldry. 


Guy 
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Guy RowcL1FF became poſſeſſed of this eſtate, 
by marrying Johan, fiſter and heir of John Burgh 
or Brough. The families of Snawſdale, Hamerton, 
and Walmſley have ſucceſſively been lords of this 
place. 

Roßrzr, the ſeventh Lord Petre, married Ca- 
tharine, daughter of Bartholomew, and ſole heir of 
her brother, Francis Walmſley, Eſq; by which mar- 
riage this eſtate came into that noble family. 

RoßgraT EnwaRD, the ninth Lord Petre, being 
the preſent owner, 


In the windows and other parts of this church, 
are the following arms: 


Ruby, three water bougets pearly.—Roos. 

Argent, three hammers ſable.—tlamerton. 

Sable, a ſtar argent.—Ingilby. 

Azure, five fuſils or, charged with as many 
fleur-de-lis, 

A croſs botone. 

Three eagles diſplayed. 

Gules, a chevron argent between three leopards, 
heads of the ſecond. 

Or, a ſaltire gules. 


Argent, a bend ſable, between fix martlets, three 
and three, —Tempeſt, 


At 
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At a very ſmall diſtance from the church, is the 
remains of an enormous tree, called the 


COW THORP OAK 


Tradition ſpeaks of this oak* being in decay for 
many generations, which may ſerve to confute the 
common aſſertion, that an oak is one century in 
growing, another ia perfection, and a third in decline, 


By a monument erected at the expence of Lord 
Delawar in New Foreſt, Hants, in the year 1745, 
we are informed, that ſome remains of the oak, 
from whence the arrow glanced that ſlew King 
William II. was exiſting in the remembrance of 
perſons then living, that event happening 688 years 
ago, and we naturally ſuppoſe the oak a grown one 
when that accident happened: we may from hence 
reaſonably compute, that the life of the Cowthorp 
Oak may attain to a thouland years, 


It is certain, that of all the claims to long life in 
the vegetable world, the oak and yew, from their ſlow 
advances and ſolid texture, ſeem to ſtand the fore- 
moſt in the ſcale of duration. 


It is ſaid of the celebrated oaks of Winfield Chace, 


* Scc notes on a poem called Wlarfedale, 
in 


WS. 


in Cumberland, and thoſe at Welbeck, in Notting- 
hamſhire, that a coach may eaſily drive within their 
boles; but concerning the oak now in queſtion, it 
is evident from the meaſure, that ſuppoſing it hol- 
lowed for the purpoſe, two coaches might paſs 
a-breaſt through its bole. 


The leading branch fell by a ſtorm in the year 
1718, which being meaſured with accuracy, was 
found to contain five tons and two feet of wood. 


Before this accidental mutilation, its branches are 
ſaid to have extended their ſhade over half an acre 
of ground. Thus conſtituting in a ſingle tree almoſt 
a wood itſelf ; which reminds us of the ancient ſy- 
camore, that arreſted Xerxes to admire it when on 
his military march, and under whoſe ſpreading 
branches, he and his court repoſed themſelves. 


The preſent circumference of this oak cloſe by 
the ground, is twenty yards, and its principal limb 
extends fixteen yards from the bole. When com- 
pared with this, (ſays Dr. Hunter) all other trees 
are children of the foreſt, 


It ſeems, that Cowthorp in former ages could 
boaſt of having deer equally ſuperior to the reſt of 
their ſpecies, as this oak was to all the trees of the 
foreſt, 


In 
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In the wood, not far from this village, anno 1749, 
was found by ſome perſons digging about four feet 
deep, the bead of a ſtag, with the horns entire, of ſo 
uncommon a fize as to excite the curiofity of great 
numbers of people who flucked from all parts of the 
neighbourhood to view them, they meaſured from 
the tip of one horn to the other, full fix feet. They 
were ſome time in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. 
Nutwell of Cowthorp, and afterwards became the 
property of a perſon at York. 


About half a mile from Cowthorp, on the oppo- 
fite fide of the river Nid, is 


HUNSINGNORE, 


Formerly part of the poſſeſſions of the Knights 
Templars. Since the ſuppreſſion of that order, this, 
with ſeveral other eſtates hereabouts, hath belonged 
to the family of Goodricke, whoſe ancient frat 
was at this place, ſituated on a mountain, whoſe 
fides were cut in terraces riſing near ten feet above 
each other, here were four of theſe terraces, above 
which, on a flat area, ſtood the manſion, command- 
ing a very extenſive proſpect. 


Tradition ſays, this houſe was deſtroyed in the 
civil wars of Charles I. which is very probable, as it 
is well known Sir John Goodricke took a very active 

part 
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put on the ſide of royalty, in thoſe perilous 
times. 


The church here, which hath been lately rebuilt, 
is a vicarage, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, 
rated in the King's books at 5l. 178. 34 J. Sir John 
Goodricke, Bart. is patron, and the preſent annual 
value is zool. 


HarnoGaTE to PLUmPTON, four miles—To 
SPOFFORD, one mile—TouWETHERBY, three miles— 
To THore ARCH, three miles. 
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Situated on the edge of Knareſborough Foreſt, 
where (ſays Leland) ** is a park and a fair houſe of 
* tone, with two towers belonging to the ſame.” 
One of theſe towers remained till about the year 
1760, when Daniel Laſcelles, Eſy; having purchaſed 
the eſtate, took down the rower, and begun to 
build a large houſe here, which was carried ſeveral 
ſtories high; when happening to purchaſe the Goldeſ- 
borough eſtate, he took up h's retdence there, and 
the unfinilhed building at Plumpton was taken down 
to the ground, the ſtables with ſome other offices 
remain, and an elegant little lodge has fince been 
duilt in the kitchen garden. This place is much 
reſorted to during the ſummer months, on account 
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of its beautiful pleaſure ground, which for ſingularity 
of ſituation and diverſity of pleaſing objects, has not 
its equal in Great Britain. It conſiſts of about twenty 
acres of irregular ground, interſperſed with a great 
number of rocks ſtanding in detached pieces, of va- 
rious ferms and magnitude, in the intervals are 
planted a great variety of the moſt beautiful ever- 
greens aud flowering ſhrubs, through which the 
walks are carried in different directions all over the 
place, ſometimes leading up the rocky ſteep, then 
quickly deſcending into the gloomy vale. 


There is a fine lake at the foot of the rocks, form- 
ing many*curious inlets. Seats are placed in dif- 
ferent ſitrations, from whence the ſpectator may 
with the greateſt advantage mark all the beauties 
of this romantic ſcene, which affords a ſolemn but 
plcaiing variety, that never fails to call forth the 
willing admiration of all who vicw it. 


The regularity of the perpendicular faces of many 
of theſe rocks, and the evident cuts which have 
been wrought for the removal f conliderable ſtrata, 
leaving the lower ſtratamof equal breadth and length, 
are, with ſome, conviacing proofs that this place 
many ages ago was a tone quarry. 


The faces of rocks in their natural ſtate, are rude, 


rounded, or broken into a variety of uncouth angles; 
inſtead 
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inſtead of which, we meet with a ſmooth and 
perpendicular wall of ſtone, which gives reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the tool has been uſed here. 


One huge maſs of rock inſulated by water, which 
meaſures near ſifty feet in length without a joint, 
ihews the poſſibility of finding obeliſks here, even 
higher than thoſe at Boroughbridge, which are 
ſtrongly ſuſpeRed to have been carried from hence, 
as being of the ſame grit. 


In the time of Edward the Confeſſor, Gamelbar, 
a Saxon or Daniſh Chieſtain, had two carrucates of 
land here, and arable land ſufficient for one plough, 


Afier the Conqueſt, William de Percy claimed 
two carrucates here, under whom Eldred de Plump- 
ton held it; at which time there were here eight vile 
leins (farmers) and ten borders (bores, huſband- 
men). 


Gilbert Tyſon, at the ſame time, claimed two 
carrucates of taxable land here, and arable for one 
plough, which was half a mile in length, and three 
furlongs in breadth the rent, in the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor, was 208. but at this time was only 58. 


* Domeſday Book, | 
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The Manor of Rofarlington, near Plumpton, was 
alto held of William de Percy by Eldred de Plump- 
ton, and then contained two carrucates and two 
Oxgangs of taxable land, three villeins and five bor- 
ders with two ploughs, a wood one mile in length, 

and nine furiongs in breadth. 


Nigel de Plumpton had the whole lordſhip of 
Plumpton given him by William Eſtotville, Lord of 
Knareſborough, for a gelding of 51. value. He 
married to his firſt wiir Margaret, kinſwoman of 
John D' Albus of Vork, by whom he had half of the 
Old St. Mary's in York. William de Plumpton, 
Iligh-Sheriff of this county, 135; Sir Robert de 
Plumpton beheaded at York, for being concerned in 
an inſurrection againſt Henry IV. 14c;; William de 
Plumpton, High-Sheriff, 1448. This family con- 
tinued Lords of Plumpton till the year 1953, when 
tic lat, Robert Plumpton, Eſq; died, and his ſiſters 
became heirs to the eſtate, by whom it was ſold, and 
is now the property of Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq. 


The family cf Plumpton, holding their lands of 
the Percys as me/ne Lords, bore the Percy arms on 
their ſhield, with the difference only of an eſcallop 
ſnell inſerted in the centre of each ſulil, in token of 


their ſubordination. 


129 
From Plumpton, half a mile on the right, is 


FRN 


Now a farm-houſe, but formerly the reſidence of 
one branch of the very ancient family of the Cholm- 
leys, whoſe arms, painted on glaſs, yet remain in 
one of the windows of this houſe. 


Richard Cholmley, Eſq; reſided here in the year 
1658; Henry Chelmley, 1626. 


About half a mile from Breame is 


8 O O RK DD. 


A ſmall village, but remarkable for having been 
Tor ſeveral ages the principal ſeat of the noble family 
of the Percys, and ſtill continues in the peſſeſſion of 
one of its deſcendants, ine Earl of Egremont. Wil- 
liam de Percy obtained a grant for a market here 
on Fridays, in the year 1224. Henry de Percy pro- 
cured licence to fortify his caſtle here, in the year 
1309. Henry, commonly called Hotſpur, ſlain at 
Shrewſberry, 1403. Henry de Percy, the firſt Earl 
cf Northumberland, was flain at Bramham-Moor 
within a few miles of this houſe, in the year 1407. 


Breame (i. e.) a cold, ſharp, and piercing ſituation, 
After 
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After the battle of Towton, ſo fatal to Henry VI. in 
which, amongſt a great many others, were ſlain the 
Earl of Northumberland, and Sir Richard Percy, 
his brother. Their eſtates were laid waſte, the 
manor- houſe at Spoſſord demoliſhed, and every thing 
belonging to its former owner entirely deſtroyed by 
the egraged conquerors. 


The heir of this great family, being in his minority 
when his father was lain, was committed to the 
Tower of London tii the zʒthof October, A. D. 1469, 
when he was brought before the King at Weſtmin- 
ſter, and thok the cath of allegiance ; whereupon he 

vas ſoon after retored to the eſtates and dignities of 
his anceſtors. He was unfortunately murdered by a 
mob at his houſe near Topcliffe in Yorkſhire, 1489. 


Henry Algernon Percy, the 5th Earl, obit 1527; 
Sir Thomas his ſon, beheadcd, 1537; Henry, eth 
Eari, obit 1538 ; Thomas, 7th Earl, beheaded at 
York, 1572; Henry, 8th Earl, died in the Tower 
of London, 1388; lenrr, gth Lail, died 1632; 
Algernon, roth Earl, died 2688 ; Joceliae Percy, 
1ith Earl, died at Turin, 1670. 


The preſent remains of the caſtte extend forty- 
five yards from North to South, and fixteen from 
Eaſt to Weſt; at the North-weſt corner is an 
octangular tower, 
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The fituation is on a floping bank, ending in a 
low wall of rock within the calle, affording conve- 
nicncy for lower apartments. 


The HALL, which has been a moſt magnificent 
room, is feverty-tive feet in length and thirty-ſix in 
breadth; the windows are arched like thoſe of 
Cathedral churches, and ſeems to have been built 
about the time of Edward III. when the idea of the 
caſtle began to give way to that of the palace. 


At the diſtance of twenty paces from the Weft 
front, is a remarkable fine echo. Here allo is the 
remains of the fiſh pond, which has been very ex- 
tenſive, and yet called by the country people, the 
Vivier. 
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Is a reQtory, dedicated to All Saints. The Earl 
of Egremont is patron, and its preſent annual value 
1 Il. though a very ancient ſtructure, it is kept in 
good repair, 


In an aperture in the South wall at the Eaſt end, 
under an elegant piece of arched work, lies the mu- 
tilated effigy of a Knight, his legs acroſs, and hands 
elevated ; -at his feet lies a lion. On his ſhield 
are five fuſils, charged with five eſcallops, the arms 

of 
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of Plumpton. Near this is a flat ſtove, with an in- 
ſcription in memory of LEWIS MORGAN, obit 1651. 
RoBERT RAMSDEN, parſon of Spofford, 1598. 


In Stockhill choir are a number of flat ſtones, 
formerly inlaid with plates of braſs, on which were 
inſcriptions and ornaments, that have been moſt 
ſacrilegiouſly defaced and taken away. 

Againſt the wall are three elegant marble monu- 
ments, with inſcriptions in memory of Joux Mip- 
DEFTON, grandſon of Sir Peter Mddleton, Knight, 
obit 1770; MMA px E MIDDLETON, Eſq; 1757; 
Damt ELtt7ABETH HAGGERSTON,fiſterofthe above, 
and reli& of Str Carnaby Haggerſton, of Haggerſtone, 
in the county of Northumberland, obit 1770. 


On the outhde of the church upon the North 
wall, is the ancient arms of the Percys; and on the 
South, are thoſe of Percy and Brabant; alſo ſeveral 
groteſque figures form the ſpouts from the roof. 
Many old buildings in the town, have the creſcent 
on their fronts, the well known badge of the illu- 
ſtrious family of Percy. 


Not far from hence, is a diſtrict called the IIaggs, 
a corruption of Hague, (Saxon) which ſignifies a 
place ſurrounded with fences, 


One 
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One mile from Spofford on the right, is Stockeld, 
the ſcat of William Middleton, Eſq; two miles 
from thence, is 


 & i. & 3 8 & 


Situate on the river Wharfe, and upon the great 
road betwixt London and Edinburgh; here is a 
market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, viz. Holy 
Thurſday, Auguſt the 5th, and the firſt Thurſday 
after November 22. The chapel here, is in the 


patronage of the rector of Spofford, its preſent an- 
nual value is 7ol. 


A family of the name of WrETHERByY, bore for 


their arms—vert a chevron ermine, between three 
rams Or. 


In the civil wars of Charles I. this town was a 
garriſon, commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
repulſed Sir Thomas Glemham in two attempts he 
made to beat up his quarters here. The principal 
perſons ſlain in this bufineſs, were Major Carr, on 
the King's fide ; and Captain Atkinſon, on that of 
the Parliament, 


In the 2oth of William I. this manor was in the 
hands of two Norman Lords, viz. William de Percy 
and Erneis de Burun, the firſt had three carucates, 
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and the latter two: William, a ſoldier belonging to 
Percy, held two carucates of his chief, and had then 
here three villeins, one border, and one plough. 


Erneis de Burun had here at that time, one ſock- 
man, four villeins, and two ploughs. Here was a 
wood half a mile ſquare. 


Part of this manor then belonged to the ſoke of 
Knareſborough. 


At the diſtance of three miles from Wetherby, is 
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Situated in a romantic and beautiful vale, through 
which the river Wharfe runs with a ſwift and rapid 
current. The feat and pleaſure grounds of Wilmer 
Geoilip, Eſq; at a ſmall diſtance from the village, are 
a great addition to the landſcape. 

The mineral water at this place, was accidentally 
diſcovered on the 4th of June, 1744, by John Shires, 
an in bitant of the village, ſince which time, it hath 
been much [requented by perſons of all ranks. The 
pump whereby the water is raĩſed, ſtands ſo near the 
river, that in high floods it is overflowed, and mixes 
with the ſpring, at other times they have no com- 
munication. Dr. Monro, ſpeaking of this ſpring, 
258, It is a pure, briſk, falt chalybeat, which proves 
purgative- 
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purgative, having a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. An 
ale gallon yielded one cunce ſix drachms of ſediment, 
twenty-live grains of which were a white alkaline 
earth, the reſt 1ca fait, 


This village derives its name from the family of 
De Arcubus or D' Arches, who came in with the 
Conqueror, and had ſeveral eſtates in theſe parts. 
It has { ometimes been called Ivet-thorp, from Ivetta, 
the wife of William D*Arches, who gave to the 
Nuns of Moncton, ſome lands in this place, and a 
would cucloicd that reached from hence to Wetherby. 


The church here is a vicarage, of which the Earl 
* 
of Huntingdon is patron, its preſent anuual value 
l asl. 


HARROGATE to BOoRoOUG!'BRIDGE, ten mileg— 
To NEwBY, three nvles—To Tossrox BRIDGE 
Hows, even miles—To TO?CuiFFe, tarce miles. 


From Harrogate to Boroughbridge is ten miles, 
the road in general very good, the inc indloſures of 
rich land on each ſide, with the loft: y trees, and well 
grown hedge rows, render this ride exceedingly 
pleaſing : Near the village of FExRENSBY, fix miles 
from Harrogate, is LOF rHousk-Hitt, a ſcat be- 
longing to Sir Thomas Slinz ſby, Bait. from hence 
to Mixskir, another village, abuut three miles 
farther ; moſt of the way producing a line view of a 
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rich country. The Mount of St. Michael covered 
with wood, and the venerable Cathedral of Ripon, 
being the principal olijects. 


A little before you enter the village of Minſkip, 
on the leit hand, in an incloſure called CoxyxG- 
GARTH, is an hill of an oblong ſhape, whoſe cir- 
cumference at the baſe is about two hundred and 
fifty feet, and height of the ſlope about thirty feet. 
The ſimilarity in the form and fituation of this hill 
to ſeveral others in different parts of the county, that 
have been opened and found to be repoſitories of 
the dead, make it very probable that this is ond of 
thoſe tumuli, whoſe contents futurity may diſcover. 


One mile and a half from Minſkip is 


BURROUGH-BRIDGE, 


A market-town ſituated on the great North road, 
about mid-way betwixt London and Edinburgh; 
ſends two members to parliament, hath a market on 
Saturday, and ſeveral fairs annually ; the principal of 
which begins the 18th of June, and continues a week, 
great quantities of goods are brought to this fair, 
particularly hardware and toys, by the manufac- 
turers from Sheffield, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and many other parts of the kingdom. Here are al- 
fo horſe races annually. The chapel is an ancient 
building, dedicated to Saint James. In the year 
13223 


1322, a battle was fought here betwixt the forces of 
Edward II. and thoſe of the great Earl of Lancaſter. 
The Earl intending to march Northwards, was ob- 
ſtructed here by the King's forces, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the bridge to diſpute the paſſage. 
The Earl divided his army into two bodies, one of 
which, under the command of the Farl of Hereford, 
advanced towards the bridge, when, after 2 bloody 
conllict, his forces were repulſed, and himſelf flain, 
being run through the body with a ſpear by a ſol- 
dier concealed under the bridge, then made of wood. 
Lancaſter, with the other divition, endeavoured to 
ford the river, but finding it impracticable, he at- 
tempted to bribe Harclay, the King's General, 
to connive at his paſſage, this the officer re- 
ſolutely refuſing, the Earl concluded a truce with 
him till the next morning, and returned into the 
town. Harclay was joined in the mght by the She- 
riff of Yorkſhire, and early the next mor ning aſſault- 
ed the town. The Earlof Lancafter having loft his 
gallant and faithful friend, the Earl of H-reford, 
with many of his braveſt men, the preceding day, 
the remains of his army became an eaſy conqueſt, 
and after very little reſiſtance fled on all des. The 
unfortunate Earl took refuge in the chapel, but was 
dragged from thence, and, with many other Barons 
and Knights of his party, made priſoner and ex- 
poſed to all the inſolence of the rabble. 


The 
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The hands of the executioner made a dreadful 
carnage of thoſe the ſword had ſpared, and, amongtt 
the reſt, Lancaſter was ſoon after beheaded at Pon- 
tefract, with every mark of diſgrace. Thus fell 
one of the moſt powerful noblemen England ever 
gave birth to ; he conſtantly employed this power 


in endeavouring to ſecure to the peopic their privi- 
leges and liberties. 


In the garden wall of the Crown Inn, on a large 
ſtone of rough grit is part of a Roman ſcpulchral in- 
ſcription, the deficiency of which can only be ſup- 
plied by a correſponding ſtone of equal dimenſions, 
which may probably be ſome where in the ſame wall 
with the face turned inwards, 


The chapel is a very ancient building, dedicated 
to St. James, wherein are no moaumental inſcrip- 
tions, the place of interment being at Aldborough. 


It is very probable that this town was defended 
by a ſmall caſtle or tower after the bridze was 
placed here, and diſtinguiſhed from Aldburgh, by 
the appellation of Ponteburg, or Burgh at the 
Bridge. 


The family of Tancred poſſeſſed lands here before 
the ycar 1220, which, with their ancient manſion, 
now converted into ine Crown Inn, is the property 
of the preſent Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 


Queen 
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Queen Mary ſummoned this borough to ſend 
members to parliament in 1553.“ 


1660 Conyers D*Arcy 
6r Robert Lucy 


78 Sir Rich, Mauleverer 


81 Sir John Brooks 


8; Sir Tho. Mauleverer 


88 The ſame 


go Sir Brian Stapleton 


95 Thomas Harriſon 


98 Si Brian Stapleton 


1701 The ſame 
2 The fame 
5 Craven Peyton 
3 The ſame 
10 The ſame 
13 Edmund Dunch 


14 Sir Wilfrid Lawſon 


22 James Tyrrel 
27 The ſame 

34 The ſame 

41 The ſame 

47 William Murray 
54 Sir Cecil Biſhop 
61 The ſame 


Henry Stapleton 
John Nicholas 

Sir Henry Goodricke 
Sir Richard Mauleverer 
Sir Henry Goodricke 
The ſame 

The ſame 

The ſame 

The ſame 

The ſame 

The iame 

Sir Brian Stapleton 
The ſame 

The ſame 

The fame 

Sir Richard Steel 
Joſeph Danvers 
George Gregory 
The ſame 

The ſame 

Lord Dalkeith 
Thomas Thornton 
Brice Fiſher 


* Whitworth's Succeſhon of Parliaments. 
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A little Weſt- ward of the bridge are thoſe ſtu- 
pendous monuments of antiquity, called the 


PYRAMIDS, or DEVIL's ARROWS, 


Which name they probably obtained during the 
dark ages of ſuperſtition ; when any thing beyond 
the comprehenſion of the vulgar was aſcribed by 
them to miracle or witchcraft. 


They are three large ſtones of a pyramidal form, 
fluted towards the top by their continual expoſure 
to the weather.“ They ſtand nearly in a line from 
North to South; ſome have ſuppoſed them to be 
. factiticus and not real ſtone, as there is no quarry of 
that kind within lefs than ten miles of the place, 
and that they ate too large to have been brought 
from ſuch a diſtance ; this ſuppoſition is entirely 
remus by the initance of the vaſt pile at STOXE 
Ilie NE, whoſe ſtones were brought twenty miles 
and the obeliſk before Saint Peter's at Rome, which 
is eighty -five feet in height, and was brought from 
Egypt oy the order of Julius Cæſar: Or the great 
granite rock deftined for the pedeſtal of the ſtatue 
of Czar Peter the Great, whoſe weight was twelve 
hundred tons. This immenſe None being found in 
a ſwamp, the Count Carbar: of Ceffalonia raiſed it 


* The ſame ſort of channellings or flutings are on ſe- 
veral of the rocks at Plumpton. 


thereout, 
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thereout, and drew it upon rolling balls ſeveral miles 
by land, then embarked it on a float, and conducted 
it down to Peterſburgh between two ſhips, and again 
diſembarked it. This work, ſays Governor Pownal, 
appears to me not only the greateſt operation of me- 
chanics which was ever effected in our world, but 


Unique. 


In the year 1709, the ground about the eentre py- 
ramid was opened nine feet wide. At firſt, a good 
ſoil was found about a foot deep, and then a courſe 
of ſtones, rough and of ſeveral kinds, but moſt were 
large pebbles, laid in a bed of coarſe grit and clay, 
and ſo for four or five coarſes round; under theſe 
was a ſtrong clay, ſo hard that the ſpade could not 
affect it; this was near two yards deep from the 
ſurface, and a hittle lower was the bottom of the 
ſtone, reſting upon clay : As much of the ſtone as 
was within ground was alittle thicker than that part 
expoled to the weather. The entire height of this 
ſtone 1s thirty feet fix inches from the bottom. The 
marks of the chiſel upon this, beneath ground, aſ- 
ſure us they are no compoſitions, but natural ſtone, 
and that of the moſt common ſort we have in the 
North of England, called the coarſe rag, or mill- 
ſtone grit; large rocks of the ſame ſtone, and from 
whence probably theſe obeliſks were taken, are at 
Plumpton before- mentioned, and within ten miles 
of this place. 
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The country people hereabouts, have a tradition 
that Severus, dying at York, left the Empire to his 
two ſons, Carracalla and Geta, which was accepta- 
ble to the Empreſs, and approved by the ſoldiers, 
but not by the two brothers. A reconciliation be- 
ing brought about by the mediation of the Empreſs 
and a ſiſter, in memory whereof, four obeliſks were 
erected, but three only are now remaining, one being 
taken down laſt century. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes 
them to have been erected long before the arrival of 
the Romans in Britain, and that here was, in Britiſh 
times, the.great PaXEGYRE of the Davids; the 
Midſummer meeting of all the country round, to 
ceicbrate the great quarterly ſacrifice, accompanied 
with ſports, games, races, and all kinds of exerciſes 
with univerſal feſtivity. This was like the Paxa- 
THENEA, the OLYMPIAN, ISTHMIAN, and NEMEAN 
meetings and games among the Grecians, and that 
thoſe obcliſks were as the metz of the races. The 
remembrance of which is tranſmitted in the preſent 
great fair held at Boroughbridge on St. Barnabas's 
day. Dr. Stillingfleet was of opinion they were 
Britiſh Deities, and grounced it upon the cuſtom of 
the Phiznicians and the Greeks, (nations that were 
undoubtedly acquainted in Britain before the arrival 
of the Romans} who ſet up unpoliſned ones to the 
honour of their Gods. The origin of all idolatry 
is amo ihe ſame. The Mercury cf old Greece 
was not that winged herald now repreſented, but a 
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ſquare ſtone; nor was Bacchus more ſhapely. Be- 
fore the time of Dædalus, the Greek architect, un- 
hewn ſtones were worſhipped by all Greece. 


It is to be obſerved, that, though ſuch ſtones ſel- 
dom ſeem to have been much worked, yet they com- 
monly appear to have been choſen of a particular 
form, and nearly fimilar ; that they are the remains 
of ancient and ignorant ſuperſtition, is little to be 
doubted, eſpecially as they are found not only in 
many parts of Great Britain, but almoſt in all other 
countries. Two ſuch ſcrving as idols, are deſcribed 
to be in Eaſter Iſland, in the Pacific Cecan.— ide 
Delrrniple's Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 114. 
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Dimenſions of the Pyramids at Boroughbridge, meaſured January the 4th, 1787. 


Altitude Circuitcloſ- | Circuit |] Circuit6feet Suppoſed 
above the by the feet above | above the weight. 
earth's ſurface. ſurface, | the ſurface. ſurface, 


F. . F. c F. J. F. I. | 
— 18 © 23 3 22 6 * 7 | 36tons 
Centre [ E POT 
Pyramicl 22 6 | | 18 6 17 10 17 3 39 e 
1—— wt. | 17 8 16 1 16 1 | 30 tons 


The diſtance from the North pyramid to the centre one, is one hundred 
and ninety eight feet, from thence to the South pyramid, three hundred 
and twenty feet. 


About 
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About half a mile diſtant from Boroughbridge, is 
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Or, Old Burrough, now a ſmall village, but fa- 
mous for having been the metropolis of the Brigantes 
in Britith times, therefore called Iſurium Brigantium, 
or ſometimes, by way of eminence, Brigantium ; 
Ptolemy, ſpeaking of the cities of the Brigantes, 
mentions Iſurium, ſo does Antoninus, and ftiles it 
Iſubriguntium, it is alſo mentioned by Ricardus Cor- 
rinfis, and called Iſurio. 


It is very evident that the name given to this city 
by the Romans, is derived from the river near which 
it is ſituated, Ure, Ifts, Eurus, and Ouſe, names 
which have been alternately given tc this river, and 
appeni all to have originated from the Britiſh Uys.“ 


The Brigantes were under the government of 
their Druids, whoſe fanes were all raiſed in the 
depth ad obſcurity of woods, and conſtructed with 
rude o beliſks of ſtone, ſome remains of which, from 
their poſition and magnitude, are beheld with aſto- 
niſhment at the preſent day. 


Their towns were each ſecured by a regular ram- 


* Drake, | 
part 
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part and foſs, which they defended with ſuch reſo- 
lution, as even proved formidable to the conquering 
Romans. 


They were for a long time limited within, what 
we now call the counties of Vork and Durham, but 
about the commencement of Chriſtianity, they de- 
tached a ſtrong party acroſs the hills which extend 
from Derbyſhire to Scotland, and into the countries 
of the S'Auntu and Volantii beyond them. Theſe 
tribes united to oppole the invaders, but united in 
vain, unable to reſiſt the vigour of the Brigantian 
arms, they were obliged to ſubmit, and all that ex- 
tenſive region, now divided into the five counties of 
Durham, York, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Lancaſter, was reduced under the dominion of the 
Brigantian capital Iſurium.“ 


It was not till after the year 80, that the Romans, 
under the conduct of Agricola, conquered the Bri- 
gantes: That here was a Roman ſtation in the time 
of Trajan, is evident from a variety of circumſtances, 


In the year 117, Trajan was ſucceeded in the 
Empire by Hadrian, who came over to Britain, and 
brought with him the Sixth Legion, ftiled © Legio 
&« Sexta Victrix,” to curb the turbulent Britons, and 
to attempt the conqueſt of the Caledonians, which he 


® Whitaker's Hiſtory of Mancheſter, 
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in ſome meaſure accompliſhed, and cauſed a wall to 
be erected from the river Eden in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne in Northumberland.“ 


In the ſucceeding reign of Commodus, the Cale- 
donians took up arms, and having in a bloody battle 
entirely defeated the Roman army, they ravaged the 
country as far as York, the whole province had now 
been over-run, had not the Emperor ſent over Mar- 
cellus Ulpius, who ſpeedily repelled thoſe invaders, 
and thereby put an end to the war. 


This peace was but of a ſhort continuance, the 
baniſhed Britons iſſued from their foreſts, and ad- 
vanced fo far in their conqueſts as to beſiege Vork. 
Virus Lupus, then propraetor in Britain, being preſſ- 
ed on all ſides with innumerable difficulties, wrote 
to the Emperor, in conſequence of which, Severus, 
with a numerous army, landed in Britain about the 
year 208. 


Theſe welktimed ſuccours, revived the droop- 
ing ſpirit of the Roman garriſons; the Britons re- 
tixed to their woods, and the Caledonians behind 
the wall of Hadrian. 


From the time that Agricola fixed upon York for 
bis head quarters, Ifurium ſeems to have been neg- 


by Drake. 
lecte d 
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lected, nevertheleſs it is certain, that this city con- 
tinued to be a ſtation of ſtrength and importance ſo 
long as the Romans were maſters of Britain. 


To this place came the corn boats, for maintenance 
of the Pretenturas, by water, as far as from Cam- 
bridge, about 250 miles, for which purpoſe the Carſ- 
dike of Lincolnſhire was made, which being repair- 
ed and lengthened by Caranſius, his name was af- 
fixed to it. Here were large granaries to lay up the 
corn out of the boats, from whence it was carried 
in waggons along the great Roman road, called 
Leeming Lane, to the Northern garriſons.“ 


The Romans having quitted this iſland about the 
year 410, the Caledonians broke down the Northern 
barrier, and ſpread, like an irreſiſtible torrent, all 
over the country, which they entirely ſubdued, to 
the banks of the Humber. 


The diſtreſſed Britons applied to the Saxons, im- 
ploring their aid againſt theſe Northern invaders, 
who, on their arrival (under Hengiſt, their general) 
marched immediately in ſearch of the enemy; a 
battle enſued, and the Saxons were conquerors, 
before whom the remains of the Caledonian army 
retreated with precipitation. 


Dr. Stukeley. 


It 
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It was not long beſore the Britons diſcovered that 
theſe potent auxiliaries, having got poſſeſſion of ſome 
of the ſtrong- holds of the country, were treacherouſ- 
ly meditating its total reduction. Alarmed and en- 
raged at ſuck inſidious proceedings, the incenſed 
Britons had recourſe to their arms; a long and te- 
dious war enſued, and many battles were fought 
with various ſucceſs. At length the Britons under 
Aurelius Ambroſius, in the year 466, gained a com- 
pleat victory over the Saxons at Coningſburgh, near 
Doncaſter. Hengiſt being ſlain, his two ſons, Octa 
and Eoſa, fled with the remains of their army; Ota 
to York, and Eoſa to Iſurtum. 


This city continued in ſplendour for three hun- 
dred years after this period, namely, till the year 
766,“ when the Danes ſacked and burnt it to aſhes. 
This manor appears to have been again depopulated 
with many others by the vindictive conqueror after 


the ſiege of York, as in Domeſday Book it is ſaid to 
be evafte. 


On opening the ground, in many places, the marks 
of fire are very evident, and the great number of 
antiquities that have through every ſucceeding age, 
and are ftill frequently found here, confirms the 
tradition, that this city was deſtroyed by ſome very 


* Figdcu's Polichronicon, 


Ti ſudd en 


ſudden and unexpected calamity. The ground 
where the city ſtood is ſome part of it converted in- 
to corn fields, in which, frequently after plowing, 
evins of various ſorts are found, and particularly after 
ſhowers of rain, which waſhing the earth and ſand 
from the metal, makes them more eaſily diſcover» 
ed; ſome few are of gold or ſilver, but the great- 
eſt part braſs, and generally of the following Em- 
perors,—Auguſtus Cæſar, Claudius, Veſpaſian, Do- 
mitian, Nexva, Trajan, Pertinax, Severus, Maximi- 
nus, Valerian, Aurelian, Dioclefian, Conſtantine, 
Carranſius, and Julian, 


There hare alfo been found ſmall heads of braſs, 
chains of gold, and many little poliſhed fignet ſtones 
of divers kinds and figures; ſeveral urns, hypocau- 
ſtums, lamps of various forms; fragments of aque- 
GuAs, covered with Roman tiles ſixteen inches long, 
twelve broad, and two thick; TESSALATCD FATE» 
MENTS of different forms and beauty, the largeſt 
and moſt entire piece of which was found ſome years 
ago, in digging the ground-work of a cot tage, it is 
carefully preſerved, and, with ſeveral other curi- 
olities, remains ſor public inſpection. Tie learned 
Rog GALE was of opinion, that theſe pavements 
were the floors of banquetin; houſes, or of the 
grand appartments, chief room , or baths in the 
private houſes of the better ſort of people, even 
dawn to the loweſt times That the ruins of this 
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ancient city have raiſed the ground conſiderably 
above its former ſurface, is very evident from the 
fituation of theſe pavements, which are near two 
feet below the preſent level. 


In the year 1770, as ſome men were employed in 
throwing up a turnpike way within this town, they 
diſcovered the foundations of a range of buildings, 
two hundred and ſixteen feet in length, and tu enty- 
four in breadth ; the two outfides were exactly pa- 
rallel to each other, running from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
between them are ſeveral partitions, Theſe found- 
ation walls are of ſtone, ſtrongly cemented, three 
feet thick, and five feet below the preſent ſurface, 

The form of this city* was nearly a ſquare, its 
walls, which may yet be traced, were four yards 
thick, and meaſured in circumference two thouſand 
five hundred yards, the foundation ſtones are peb- 
bles laid in a bed of blue clay. 


Near the centre of the town ſtood (till about the 
year 1783) a mount called Borough Hill, where, at 
different times, have been found ſacrificing veſlcls, 


* See the annexed plan, copied from Drake:—a. The 
Church——b. Borrough Hils. Studforth Hi 
e. Ermine-ſtrect—y. Old Road from York—r. Road to 


Boroughbridge—k. Road to Kaareſbro'—p., T Teflalated 
Pavement -u. the River Ure, 
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bones and horns of beaſts, molly taps, teſſalated 
pavements and coins; from which it is probable, 
that a temple formerly ſtood on. this mount, upon 
the ruins of which a Saxon fortreſs being erected, 


the place from thence might be called Burgh Hill 
(i. e.) Caſtle Hill, 


At a ſmall diſtance from the remains of the South 
wall of the city, is the hill called Studforth, which 
was probably an out-work for the defence of the 
place, and appears to have ſtood about one hundred 
yards from the South gate. Its ſhape is nearly a ſemi- 
circle, and forms a lofty terrace, two hundred feet 
long and ten or twelve feet broad ; from whence ts 
an exceeding fine proſpect, bounded on the North 
by Hambleton Hills, and on the South by Orms- 
Cliff. The Cathedrals of York and Ripon are ſeen 
very diſtinctly. Gilling, the ſeat of the late Lord 
Fairfax; and Newborough, the reſidence of Lord 
Fauconberg, each claim particular attention in this 
beautiful landſcape. 


The Ci U-R- CH 


Is a vicarage, dedicated to St. Andrew, the Dean 
and Chapter of York patrons. This church and 
Borougnbridge chapel united, produce annually 1 zol. 
On the outſide of the veſtry wall is a figure, by ſome 
fuppoſed to repreſent Pan or Silvanus, but is beyond 

all 
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all doubt that of Mercury, as part of the Caduceus, 
and the Alz on the cap, are yet perceptible; the 
height of the figure is two feet five inches. 


In the church-yard is a grave ſtone placed on low 
ſtone balluſters, whereon is cut in relievo, the half 
length figure of a woman in the attitude of praying, 
the habit appears Saxon, if not more ancient. Channels 
are cut on each ſide of the figure to let out the rain 
water, to this precaution it is perhaps owing, that 
ſo much of the original figure is ſtill preſerved ; the 
ſtone, which is eight inches thick, near ſeven feet 
long, and two feet cight inches broad, is a fort of 
marble, found in ſeveral quarries in the North of 
England, that abounds with foſſil ſhells. 


Within the church are two monuments belonging 
to the ancient family of Aldburghs of this place; 
one on the North wall partly defaced, the other on 
the ground at a ſmall diſtance, it is a flat ſtone inlaid 
with braſs, on which is the figure of a young Knight 
in armour, bearing on his ſhield, the arms of Ald- 
burgh—argent, a feſs dancett between three croſs 
crollets, botone azure. This braſen relique being 
encloſed in one of the pews, is the only one in the 
church that has eſcaped the wild fanaticiſm of that 
period, ſo-fatal to the venerable monuments of an- 
tiquity in this kingdom. 


This 
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This family continued bere for many ages, ſome 
of whom were Knights: Leland mentions Sir Wil- 
liam and Sir Richard. Richard Aldburgh, Eſq; re- 
preſented this borough in Parliament in the year 1645s 
the name continued here till about the year 1727, 
when the three daughters of the laſt male heir mar- 
ried as follows, 


Eſther Aldburgh to William Scruton 
Elizabeth to Peter Burnand 
Mary to William Ware 


Some of whoſe deſcendants are now living in the 
neighbourhood. 


In this church are garlands, hung ap in memory 
of young maidens and bachelors, a practice of very 
old date, and derived from Pagan antiquity, with 
ſome variation. The heathens crowned their ſe- 
pulchres with garlands of flowers: And the Chri- 
ſtians in the earlieſt ages, placed the garlands at the 
heads of deceaſed virgins. In later times, they were 
hung over the entrance into the choir, and the names 
of the deceaſed inſcribed upon each of them. Theſe 
garlands were meant as a token of eſteem and lore, 
and an emblem of their reward in the heavenly church. 


On the communion table ſtands a braſs diſh, with 
the figure of Adam and Eve, the tree and the ſerpent, 
with 


E 


with a tail reaching to the root, an inner border, 
and the following inſcription copied as well as it 
can be read, there is alſo an outer border of foliage 
and arches, 


NIC MBARIAIZE. HOSLVCKIZB 
LVCNICHBAR. 


This borough ſends two members to parliament, 
the firft return of which was in the year 1588. In 
the Parliamentary Journals, vol. 10, anno 1690, is 
the following paſſage: 


Reſolved, That the right of election in the bo- 
rough of Aldborough in Yorkſhire, is not in the ſe- 
lect number of burgeſſes, holding by burgage tenure, 


but that the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot have a 
right to vote.* 


REPRESENTATIVES for ALDBOROUGH, 


1660 Solomon Swale Francis Goodricke 
6r The ſame The ſame 


78 Sir John Reerſby Sir Godfrey Copley 


* In the long Parliament of Charles I. anno 1645, 
Sir Robert Strickland and Richard Aldburgh, Eſg; 
members for Aldburgh, were expelled. 


1681 
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1631 Sir John Reerſby 


85 Sir Mich, Wentworth Sir Roger Strickland 
88 Chriitopher Tancred Sir Mich. Wentworth 


go The fame 
98 Sir George Cooke 
1701 Robert Moncton 
2 William Jeſſop 
5 The ſame 
13 John Dawney 
14 James Stanhope 
22 William Jeſſop 
27 The ſame 
34 William Jeſſop 
41 Andrew Wilkinſon 
47 The ſame 
54 The ſame 
6x The ſame 


Three miles North Eaſt of Aldborough, is a tu- 
mulus called DEVIL CROss, whoſe elevation is about 
eighteen feet, and circumference at the baſe 370 feet. 
It was broke into ſome time ſince, to ſupply mate- 
rials for the repair of the turnpike road leading 
from Aldborough to York: The ſoil conſiſts firſt of a 
black earth, and under that a red ſandy gravel, hu- 

man bones entire, and urns of various lizes, contain- 


* Whitworth's ſucceſſioa of Parliaments. 


Sir Godfrey Copley : 

ſi 
The ſame : 
Sir Anthony Darby \ 


Cyril Arthington 
Robert Moncton 
The ſame 

Paul Foley 
William Jeſſop 
Charles Stanhope 
The ſame 

Henry Pelham 
John Jewkes 
Nat. Newnham 
William Pitt 
Nathaniel Cholmley* 


ing 


amg m 8 nn 


1 


ing burnt bones and aſhes. The urns are com- 
poſed of blue clay and ſand, generally very coarſe, 
ſome ornamented, and others quite plain. The an- 
nexed print is a repreſentation of one of them, dug 
up here in the year 1725. It was nine inches in 
height, and thirty-two in circumference, 


In the year 1776, was found at about two hundred 
yards diſtance from this tumulus, a votive ſtone of 
K k 0 
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a very coarſe grit, ſeven feet long, and eighteen in- 
ches diameter, inſcribed 


Various 
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Various have been the conjectures concerning this 
inſcription, which bas proved, hitherto, a crux criti- 
corum. A learned antiquary, in a late periodical 
publication, “ has given it to Decivs the ſucceſſor of 
Philip in the empire; ſays it is evidently a milliary 
ſtone, and fils up the void in the Roman Hiſtory of 
Britain, in thoſe diſordered times of the Roman em- 
pire, where hittory :{t{cif is almoſt (lent, 


Coins have frequently been found in this tumulus 
of various Emperors, jarticularly of Veſpaſian, Do- 
mitian, and Trajan. That thi; tumulus was raiſ- 
ed by the Romans over the remains of ſome of their 
countrymen, is evulent irum te urns and coins. It 
probably was a public cemetery, and when the cuſ- 
tom of burning the bodies of the dead ccaſed, might 
ſtiil be uſed for the purpoſe of interment. Hence 
we may account for the great number of bones on 
one fide the tumulus ſeparate from the urns; the 
great difference ia the ſizes of the urns a!ſo ſzems 
to favour this coniecture. Its preſent name, Deuil, 
derived from the French, implies the place of 
mourning, And as it was uſual in the early 2zes of 
Chriſtianity, to place a croſs on altnof ever y emi- 
nence, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that to have been 


the caſe here, and hence its preſent name Deuil 
Croſs. 


» Vide Gentleman's Magazine for Auguſt 1787. 
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The manor of Aldburgh, one mile long and one 
broad, was in the hands of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and afterwards in thoſe of the Conqueror; it con- 
tained, with its three villages, Clareton, Hilton, and 
Burton, thirty- four carucates of taxable land, and 
arable for eighteen plougbs. In the year 1085 it 
was waſte in the hands of the King, who had here 
ſix villeins with five ploughs. In the time of King 
Edward it was valued at 10l. but at this time cnly 
at 21. 158. 


To this manor then belonged the ſoke of Ade- 
lingeſtorp, fix car,—Mildebi, fix car.—Felgetclif, 
three car,—Chenihalli, one car.—Cliftone, one car. 
— Timble, one car.—W iplie, one car. 


Three miles from Boroughbridge is 
:. ͤ 0 


The ſeat of William Weddell, Efq; built by Sir 
Edward Blacket, about the year 1705. The ſituation 
was choſe and the building defigned b/ Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren ; the houſe is of brick, and commands a 
fine proſpeR over the country, almoſt to York, the 
river Ure which runs by the houſe is in view moſt of 
the way. The avenues, ſhrubberies, and walks are 
diſpuſcd with the utmoſt elegance. 


= 
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Is an organ, on the front is a Faux preſenting 
his Syrinx. Above the organ ſtands a Liox with 
a Curio ſeated on his back, playing upon a lyre ; 
the harmony of which ſeems to diveſt the royal beaſt 
of his natural ferocity, agreeable to the words of the 


poct, 


« Muſic has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To foften rocks and bend the knotted oak.” 


Over the fire-place is a picture of St. Margaret, 
by Carracci ; A fine landſcape with a large group 
of cattie, by Ro/a de Tivoli; A large inlaid table 
of all the ſpecimens of ancient and modern marble, 
to the number of one hundred and ſeventy one 
pieces; alſo two other tabics of Egyptian Granite. 


The----2.4A.K LOVE 


Twenty feet ſquare, a chimney piece and table of 
Egyptian Granite, and the following pictures: St. 
John in the Wilderneſs; the Holy Family, an ex- 
cellent picture, intended for the late King of Poland, 
by Mints; St. Francis, by Guido; a Madona and 
Child; a Boy with a Hawke, by Diego Valeſques. 


The 
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The DINING-RO OM, 


Sixty feet by twenty; the ceiling is ſupported by 
four elegant fluted pillars, with enriched capitals, 
divided into compartments painted in a very beau- 
tiful and pleaſing manner. 


Paſſing from hence through the Anti-Chamber, 
enter 


The DRAWING-ROOM, 


Forty feet by twenty-ſix. This room is hung 
with the richeſt and moſt beautiful tapeſtry in this 
kingdom, or perhaps in the world, exciting the ad- 
miration of every beholder ; here nature is exactly 
copied, and the figures and flowers repreſented as 
accurately as under the fineſt pencil. The two 
pier glaſſes, are eight feet long and five broad; under 
each, on a gilt frame of excellent workmanſhip, is 
a large table of the moſt beautiful variegated marble. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments by cor- 
nices, elegantly worked and gilt; in the divifions, 
finely painted, 1s Phacton attended by the Hours, 
Diana and her Nymphs, Venus and the Graces, by 


Tucci. 


The 
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Twenty feet ſquare, four caſes of books in elegant 
bindings; a picture of a Madona and Child, St. Ann, 
and St. John, by Correggio. 


At the bottom of the great ſtair-caſe are two fine 
columns of marble, with pilaſters of the ſame, and 
a Tripodical Altar, with three baſo-relievos of Cupids 
upon it; a vaſe, on which, in alto-relievo, is a Cupid 
with his Bow; a baſo-relievo of the Triumph of 
Aurelian. 


The STATUE GALLERY. 


In the FIRST Room 


Is a buſt of Jupiter ; a ſtatue of Ganymede ; a buſt 
of Septimus Severus; a ſtatue of Geta; a buſt of 
Carracalla; a buſt of Caligula; a buſt of a Woman 
incognita; a ſtatue of Galatea; a ſtatue of Epicu- 
rus; a Tripod with three bafſu-rclievos of various 


figures of Bacchantes upon it; an exceeding fine 


head of Hercules; a ſtatue of Silenus, with a ſkin 
full of wine; a head of Alexander; a Boy with a 
Bird; a Girl crying with a Bird's Neſt in her hand; 
over this, a head of Young Brutus ; a fine fragment 
of a Dog's-Head. 


The 
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The SS con Do Room 


In one of the niches on the entrance, is à ſtatue 
of a Dacian King; in the other, that of a 1 
Muſe. Within the room is a ſtatue of Brutus; 
Muſe ſitting; an exceeding fine Venus de — 
cis 3 a Minerva, and a Fauſtina. 


The TgR IRD ROoOu. 


In a niche on one fide the entrance, is a figure 
repreſenting the Four Elements; on the other ſide, 
a Boy playing upon a Pipe. Within the room is a 
large buſt of Auguſtus ; a Fawn dancing ; a buſt of 
Minerva; a ſtatue of Apollo; a buſt of Lucilla, and 
a ſmall ſtatue of Bacchus with a Satyr ; an exceed- 
ing large Urn, or Sarcophagus ; another ſmaller, 
with baſſo-relievos of Children playing; another 
ſmaller, Sarcophagus; a Tripod with three baſſo- 
relievos of figures, repreſenting victories; a Tripo- 
dical Altar richly ornamented, upon which is a 
Stork with a Serpent in its beak. 


The GREAT STAIR CASE. 


Two fine columns of marble with pilaſters of the 
Yame: A Cupid with his Bow in alto-rchevo ; the 
Triumph of Aurelian in baſſo- relievo; two large 
Landſcapes by Salvator Re/a. 


BEST 
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BEST BED CHAMBER, 


Twenty-four feet ſquare, hung with India paper, 
on which the flowers and foliage, birds and other 
figures, are repreſented in the moſt lively and beau- 
tiful colours. On each fide is a drefling room of 


ſuitable elegance, with hangings of the ſame excel- 
lent pattern. 


Mrs. WEDDELL's DRESSING ROOM, 


Eighteen feet ſquare, in which are the following 
pictures: Mr. Weddell, Lady Lowther, Colonel 
Ramſden, Lady Ducie, Lord Ducie, Sir John Ramſ- 


den, Lady Ramſden, Mr, Thomas Ramſden, Lady 
Rockingham. 


Returning from Newby to Milby, four miles, and 
from thence four miles more through a level coun- 
try; Brafferton Hall and Helperby church appear on 
the right, arrive at 


THORNTON BRIDGE HOUSE. 


A very ancient ſtructure built of brick, lofty and 
ſpacious, Paſſing an antique gateway, over which 
is an imperfeR date, and the letters M. S. ard croſs- 
ing the court-yard, you enter 
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Thirty-two feet long, and twenty-eight feet broad, 
including the receſs, the wainſcot is oak, and the 
floor of ſtone, At the fartheſt end of this room 1s 
the ſtage or elevation, common in ancient hals and 
caſties, called the Degree. Here the Lord, his family, 
and friends regaled themſclves, while thoſe of infe- 
rior rank were ſeated below. This elevation ſcarce 
five inches above the floor, is twenty-eight feet long, 
and near ten fect broad. 
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Adjoining the hall, in which is nothing remark- 
able, except two of the wainſcot pannels at each end 
of the room, ornamented with paintings of military 
trophies, which have been done ſince the invention 
of gun-powder, as the cannon is ſeen amongſt other 
deſtructive engines. 


GREAT DINING ROOM, 


On the firſt ſtory over the hall, thirty-two feet 
long, twenty-eight broad, and fifteen high. The 
chimney piece of carved wood executed in a ma- 
ſterly manner, is ten feet wide, and reaches to the 
top of the ceiling, it is ſupported by four pillars 
with Ionic capitals, two on each fide the fire place; 

above 
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above theſe are five Corinthian pillars, two on each 
ſide, and one in the middle, which ſeparates two 
large pieces of ſcripture hiſtory, —firſt, the wiſe men 
paving their adoration to the infant Saviour : ſecond, 
the preſentation in the temple : under each of 
theſe, are the reſpeQive references in latin, Matt. ii. 
v. 1. Luke ii. v. 29. 


The pillars and intermediate ſpaces are nearly 
covered with grapes and foliage, armorial bearings, 
and a variety of figures all niniſhed, in high relief 
and beautiful expreſſion. 


Shields of arms in this piece, are thoſe of Strick- 
land, Seymour, and Curwen; in the window painted 
on glaſs are thoſe of Nevile—quartering azure, four 
fuſils or, 


BEST LODGING ROOM, 


Twenty feet ſquare. Over a cloſet door is 1639, 
R. S. M. which are the initials of Robert and Mar- 
garet Strickland, the owners of this manſion. In a 
ſmaller lodging room, over the chimney piece, are 
the arms of Strickland, D' Aincourt, Curwen, Nevile, 
and Ward, and 1606, T. S. M. the initials of Tho- 
mas and Margaret Strickland, who reſided here at 
that period, 
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Of oak, with ſeven landings, lighted by one large 
window: On the top of this ſtaircaſe is a gallery 
ſeventy-Hve fect in length, on cach fide are fevcral 
apartments, one of which was formerly che napel. 


On the front of the houſe, are the arms ot the an- 
cie: m and noble family of Courtney, which gives rea- 
ſon o ſuppule, they were originally 0 n& of this 
eſtate. Joux DE NEWI LE married Hawiſe, d.ugh- 
ter of Rc bert dc Courtney, winch Kubcit died abuut 
the year 1242. 

RaLeH DE NEVILE was warden of all the foreſts 
Nor'i: of Trent, and of the Scotiſſi marches, about 
the year 1316, to whom bclowged the ncighbouring 
manors of Leckby, Curdal, Alb, and many dther 
place: in this county. 

ELi7 1B3EtTH, daughter of Neville, Eſq; of 
Thornton Bridge, married Si RicaakD CHOLM= 
LEY, who commarded the garriſo of Hull in the 
year 1513. 

*CATHARINE, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph 
Nevile of Thornton Prioge, married Sir WALTER 
STRICKLAND: thcy had iſſue Walter; Elizabeth, 
married to Sir William Strickland of Buynton, Kt. 


* Bura's Antiquities of Weſtmorclagd, 
and 
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and Agnes, married to Sir Thomas Curwen of 
Workington, Knight, 

WALTER STRICKLAND of Sizergh, and alſo of 
Thornton Bridge, Eſq; was Knig'it of the Shire 5th 
of Elizabeth. He married Alice, daughter of Ni- 
chola, Tempeſt of Holme, in the county of Durbam, 
Eſq; by whom he had Sir Thomas, his tuccefſor, 

Sir THoMas STRICKLAND, Knight uf the Bath, 
was Knight of the Shire in the 43d of Elizateta, ind 
alſo in the 1ſt of King James, He married firit, 
Elizabeth Symon of Briſtol, and had iſſue by her, 
Alice, married to Sir William Webb, Knight. His 
ſecui.c! Lady was Margaret, daughter of 8:1 Nich vas 
Curwen of Workington, Kt. by whom he had ne, 
Robert, Thomas, and Walter, from whon, 2 de- 
ſcended the Stricklands of Catterick, and two diugh- 
ters, Dorothy and Margact. He died about the 
12th of James I. and was ſucceeded by his wa and 
heir, 

Sir ROBFRT STRICKLAND, Knight. He embarked 
early in the royal cauſe of Charles the Firſt. and 
commanded a troup of horſe at the battle of 5. 1ge 
Hill, where his fon Thomas alſo commanidcy a re- 
gimeat of foot. He married Margaret, daughitter of 
Sir William Alford, f By um Cleveland, Kt. by 
whom he had Sir Thomas his ſucceſſor, and Walter. 

Sir THOMAS STRICKLAND, Knight, created a 
Knight Bapneret in the feld by the King in perſon. 
He was Knight of the Shire for Weſtmorland, 1667. 
He 
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Ile married Jane, daughter of John Moſeley of Ul- 
liſkelf, in the county of York, Eſq. His ſecond 
Lady was Winifred, daughter and heir of Charles 
Trentham of Rocheſter, Knight, by whom he had 
Walter, Robert, Roger, and Thomas, who was for 
many years Biſhop of Namur, he died 1743. 

This Sir Thomas was one of the Privy Council to 
King James the Second, whoſe fortunes he followed 
into France, and died there, He was buried in the 
church of the Engliſh Nuns at Rhoan in Normandy, 
where an handſome monument was erected to his 
memory. 

WALTER STRICKLAND, Eſq; ſucceeded his father, 
Sir Thomas; he married ——, daughter of Gerrard 
Salvin of Croxdale, in the county of Durham, Eſq; 
by whom he had iſſue, 1. Thomas, 2. Gerrard, now 
living 1788; he married firſt, Mary Bagnall, by 
whom he had iſſue, one ſon and two daughters. 
His ſecond wife was the Lady Gaſcoigne, reli& of 
Sir Edward Gaſcoigne, Baronet; 3. Mary who died at 
Rhoan in Normandy at the age of fifteen, unmarried. 


The arms of this family are—ſable, three eſcal- 
lops within a bordure ingrailed argent.—Suppor ters 
on the dexter fide a ſtag; on the ſiniſter a bull, 
with a ſtar on his breaſt, —Creſt—on a cloſe helmet, 
a full-topt hully-buih.—Motto—Sans mall. 


One mile from hence is the village of HELyERBY, 
whoſe church, dedicated to St. Auſtin, is ſituated on 
the 


19 


Ge Eaſtern bank of the Swale, a river famous in the 
early ages of Chriſtianity ; wherein Auſtin or Pau- 
linus, about the year 620, baptized their Chriſtian 
converts to the number of ten thouſand men, be- 
ſides women and children, from which circumſtance 
this river was ſtiled the Jordan of England. 


On the South fide of the Chancel are the arms of 
the Neviles, and other quarterings carved on the 


ſtone ; and underneath, in Saxo-Monaſtic charac- 
ters, — 2 


OraTe PRO ANIMA RADULPE! NeEvilte Fux oA- 
10 


Sort Deo Hoxor ET GLORIA. 
Three times repeated. 


On the largeſt bell iz alſo inſcribed 
Raburruvs NEVILE, ARMIGER, I. H. S. 1598. 


In the window of the chancel, painted on glaſs, 
are the arms ef Nevile, impaling azure, a croſs 
botone, or. 


At the diſtance of three miles from Thornton» 
bridge is 


TOPCLIF-F.E 


Situate on an eminence above the river Swale. 
Here, in the year 949, the States of Northumber- 
land, 
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land took the oath of allegiance to Eldred the Weſt 
Saxon. 


William de Percy had this manor, with many 
others, given him by the Conqueror, and had here, 
aoth of William I. twenty-ſix carucates of land 
taxable, and arable ſufficient for thirteen ploughs, 
thirty-five villeins and fourteen borders. Here was 
then a wood half a mile long and half a mile broad. 
The whole manor was three miles long and two 
broad ; rent 51. 


The manſion of this very ancient and noble fami 
ly ſtood at about half a mile diſtance from the vil- 
lage, the ruins of which is now called 


MAIDEN BOW ER. 


In the year 1489, the Parliament had granted 
King Henry a ſubſidy for carrying on the war in 
Bretagne, This tax was found fo heavy in the 
North, that the whole country was in a flame. 
Henry Percy, fourth Earl of Northumberland, then 
Lord Lieutenant for Yorkſhire, wrote to inform the 
King of the diſcontent, and praying an abatement z 
the King wrote back, ſignifying, that the tax ſhould 
be paid to the utmoſt, and no mitigation whatſo- 


* 


* Maii Dun Burgh (i. e.) the Tower on the great 
Hill, 
ever 
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ever allowed of. This meſſage being delivered by 
the Earl with too little caution, the populace roſe, 
and ſuppoſing him to be the promoter af their ca- 
lamity, broke into his houſe at Topcliffe, and, not- 
withſtanding a ſtout reſiſtance, they flew the Earl, 
with ſeveral of his attendants. 


This nobleman married a daughter of William 
Herbert, firſt Earl of Pembroke, who, together with 
her Lord, hath a fine monument in Beverley Minſter. 


Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who 
raiſed a rebellion againſt Queen Elizabeth, narrow- 
ly eſcaped being taken at his houſe here, anno 1588. 


In the year 1646 the Scots army lay in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was agreed betwixt the Engliſh 
Parliament and the Scots Commiſſioners, that when 
a hundred thouſand pounds was paid by the former, 
and the money arrived at: Topcliffe, the latter, with 
their army, ſhould quit all their garriſons on the 
South of Tyne within ten days. 


On the 11th of May, 1646, King Charles I. paſ- 
ſed through this village with the Scots army, on 
theirmarch from Newark to Newcaſtle. The King 
dined here, and took leave of Sir Henry Slingſby, 
Bart. one of his moſt faithful ſervants.“ 


* Vide Sir Henry Slingſby's Memoirs, 
| M m 


nee 


ls a vicarage, dedicated to St. Columbus. The 
Dean and Chapter of Vork are Patrons; its preſent 
annual value is 18cl. Here are ſeveral monuments; 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe of Thomas de Top- 
clyff and his Lady, whoſe effigies at full length, on 
a graveſtone, inlaid with braſs, are in the Nerth 
nile. He died 1365. 


This family was very ancient, and ſeem to have 
been attached to the Percys : They bore for their 
arms per pale or and ſable, three creſcents coun- 
terchanged. 


John Topcliffe was Rector of St. Mary's Caſtle- 
gate, York, 1702. 
John Topcliffe, Rector of All-Saints in York, 1466. 


HARROGATE to ERIAMuAM Rocks, ten miles 
To Rir tx, four miles, two miles and a half from 
- thence, is 


BURNT GATES; 


Or, Braint Gates.“ Here is a Free School, plea- 
ſantly 


* Draiat, (Britiſh) Ggnifies prerogative or liberty of 
a town, diſtrict, &. This gate divides: the cer 
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ſantly ſituated, endowed in the year 1760 by Rear Ad- 
miral Robert Long. It hath fince received the ad- 
dition of a valuable Library, conſiſting of fifty ſeven 
folios, one hundred and one quartos, three hundred 
and forty four octavos, nineteen duodecimos, twenty 
miſcellaneous, fifteen pamphlets, thirteen manu- 
{cripts, in all five hundred and ſixty nine; belides 
a pair of globes, two teleſcopes, and other inftru- 
ments. They are kept in handſome caſes, aid 
placed in a neat room, eight yards long and four 
broad, in which are the pictures of the Donor and 
his Lady, by Higbmore. 


Leaving Barnt Gates School, and proceeding 
towards Pateley Bridge, about two miles, arrive at 
a farm-houſe, called 


BRIMHAM HALL 


Here, tradition ſays, was originally a Roman tower 
or fortreſs, which was afterwards converted into 
Brimham Grange, a dairy-houſe to Fountains Ab- 
bey, and has more modernly furniſhed materials for 
erecting the preſent farm-houſe, barn, and other 
offices, which are fituated at the bottom of a ſmall 
dale, cloſe by a rivulet, which nearly waſhes the 
walls on the Weſtern ſide. On the Eaſtern are ſecn 


of "Knareſborough Foreſt, from that of Kirby Mal- 
zcard,—See Richard's Welch Diftionary, 
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the remains of a large canal or fiſh-pond, which 
they ſay, was ſupplied with water by means of 
leaden pipes conducted from a reſervoir, now a 
pond, on the ſummit of the hill above. Which pond 
i {cparated at preſent from the high road by a tone 
fence, and is of an irregular form, 


The houſe and barn are built of ſquared grit- 
tones, ſevcral of theſe ſtones have inſcriptions on 
them, ſome in Roman, others in Saxo-monaſtic 
characters: It appears as if they owed their preſer- 
vation entirely to the uſe to which they were ap- 
plied in carrying up the building. For fome are in- 
verted, and ſeveral are placed on the inſide of a cow- 
houſe, 


FRAGMENTS of ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, 


[CORVMJ| | ONS| 'NORES| oh 


td 


Perhaps the firſt may apply either to the præfec- 
tus aſcorum prime, or to the Tribunis Cob ortis 
Acliz Daiorum prime, both of which corps bel nged 
to the Legio VI. Victrix, diſtributed in theſe pa ts. 
Theſe letters are all cut in alto relieve, and on the 
fame ſpecies of hard grit as the Romans appear to 
have geucrally ſeleted for their ſculptures in this 
Part of the iſland. 


A 


E 


A little time before the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, the Monks of Fountaius Abbey, had the 
following ſtores and plate at this houſe. 


20 Quarters of oats, 
100 Loads of hay. 


33 ot Sn Oo 


One chalice of ſilver, weight 11 ounces. 

One goblet, with cover of filver and gilt, weight 
11 Ounces, | 

One ſilver fait, weight $ ounces. 

Seven ſilver ſpoons, 54 ounces. 


Proceeding from Brimham Hall, about a mile 
forward, brings you to a gate leading to 


BRIMHAM ROCKS, 


Which appear, at a diſtance, like the vaſt ruins of 
ſome great city. 


On quitting the road, you aſcend up the hill 
through a broken and craggy path, which brings 
you to a ſcene, ſo magnificent, awful, and rudely 
pictureſque, as to aſtoniſh every beholder. Nothing, 
one would,think, except fome couvulfions of nature, 
the moſt violent and fingular, could have thaken 
from their firm beds, and hurled and entangled fuch 

immenſe 
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immenſe and innumerable blocks of prodigious den- 
ſity, into ſuch confuſed piles and irregular poſitions, 
overſpreading ſo extenſive“ a ſpace. 


Two, in particular, feem to remain as perpetual 
monuments, to ſhew, that this wonderful diſruption 
was occaſioned by a moſt tremendous earthquake, 
or concuſhon of the earth. They conſiſt of ſolid 
maſſes, appearing near thirty feet ſquare, which 
have been rifted and diſ-joined from top to bottom; 
tearing an hiatus of about four feet wide; and ex- 
hibiting on the oppoſite faces, ſuch an exact con- 
formity of projections, depreſſions, and linaments 
in general, as to demonſtrate. that they were once 
united, and formed together one huge compact block. 


Some of thoſe maſſes which lie ſcattered hori-. 
zontally, excecd twenty-one feet in length by ſeven 
in bzeadth and three in thickneſs, and ſeem to have 
been detached and precipitated a confiderable height 
from the ſummit of thoſe lofty ranges which ſtand 
towering near them, | 


They all ap ear to be of the common grit of this 
country, for the moſt part ranged in layers of greater 
or leſler dimenſions; the interſtices between theſe 
Arata of rock, more particularly of the detached 


About forty acres. 


and 
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and ſeattered maſſes, ſeem compoſed of a coarſe ſand 
or gravel, intermixed with roundiſh cryſtalline peb- 
bles, in general ſmall, and fimilar to wht abound 
on the ſca ſhore. Theſe ſometimes are found ad- 
hereing ſo firmly to the ſurface of the rock, that it 
requires a. ſmart ſtroke to ſeparate them. 


Other maſſes ſeem compoſed of a'looſer cr more 
friable kind of grit, that has readily yielded to 
the corrofions of the weather, which have ſapped 
their foundations, and cauſed thoſe rocking ſtones, 
obſerved here, of which there are three: Two ſup- 
poſed to weigh near one hundred tons each, the third 
much inferior. 


They are entirely different from the rocking 
* ſtones or logan ſtones of the Corniſh Druids, both 
in figure and poſition ; theſe of Brimham are whol- 
ly misſhapen, and bear on two very obtuſe points 
of their lower ſurface, and there are ſeveral not en- 
dued with this moveable capacity at preſent, which 
in all likelihood may poſſeſs it in a few years more, 
after the granulous ſtratum at their bottom ſha!l 
have been waſted and excavated ſufficiently by tem- 


peſts. 


The logan ftones of Cornwall appear evidently 
"moulded by art into equilibrs, and ref on a fimple 
point or pivot; the idea of the latter may have 
been 
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been borrowed from the operations of Nature, and 


theſe natural rocking Ropes of Brimham may have 
inſpired the idea. 


Whether the Druids of Mona were acquainted 
with theſe aſtoniſhing ruins, is uncertain. No place 


ſeems better adapted to the folemn myſteries of - 


Pagan theology than this. 


The fituation overtops the adjacent country, and 
commands a moſt extenſive proſpect. Imagination 
Here might conceive the aſpiring caſtles of the giant 
Titans, and view their cloud capped battlements laid 
proſtrate by the irreſiſtible hand of Omnipotence, 


thoſe battlemenis which Omnipotence alone was 


able to ſubvert. Here, too, fancy paints the veſtiges 
of two noble Amphitheatres, where a flat area of 
near a circular form is ſurrounded with a groupe of 
lofty columns, and whoſe entablatures are beauti- 
fully mantled with tufts of ling. But the ſcenery 
is ſo various from difſerent points of view, and 
change of light and ſhade, that it is impoffible either 
for language to give it adequate expreffion or can- 
vey a ſatisfactory repreſentation. 


The cylindrical apertures are very numerous and 
of d. fferent diameters ; ſome perforate the rocky 
maſs entirely, others reach only, a. few. feet: But 

two 


fi 
. 
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two“ are exceedingly remarkable; their diameter 
is about twelve inches, and near, if not accurately, 
uniform from end to end. One of them penetrates 
a huge bulk of rock, acceſfible at the lower end of 
the aperture; the more elevated extremity termi- 
nates at the oppoſite fide, where the face of the 
rock is perpendicular, and the opening inacceſſible 
as well as inviſible. To a perſon ſtationed on this 
fide, the voice of another placed at the mouth or 
lower extremity of the cylinder, ſounds moſt diſ- 
mally, and as if it iſſued from the very centre of the 
cliff. Immediately above this orifice of the cylinder, 
and on the very ſummit of the rock, are two ſmall 
grooves, about two feet aſunder, and of equal di- 
menſions. They are perfectly circular, of about two 
inches in width and the ſame in depth, and might 
ſerve for the inſertion of two pedeſtals or props, 
which it ĩs. not improbable may formerly have ſup- 
ported the figure of ſame oracular idol. 


For theſe tubes, which are internally rugoſe, were 
capable of augmenting the fonnd of the voice and 
giving its tone a degree of almoſt ſupernatural ve- 
hemence, and terrible ſolemnity; and, by the art- 
ful management of the Druid Prieſts, might oeca- 
ſionally become inſtruments for the promulgation of 
oracular decrees, 


Called the Cannon Rocks 
Nn Having 
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Having viewed theſe ſtupendous rocks, we can be 
at no loſs in accounting for the Boroughbridge pyra- 
mids. Whether they were drawn from Plumpton or 
Brimham, is a matter of indifference, here is cer- 
tainly a ſource for ſupplying great numbers of 
them. | 

That this place formerly abounded with all forts 
of wild beaſts and birds, peculiar to the Foreſt, is 
evident from the following grants to the Monks of 
Fountains : 


Roger de Mowbray, and Nigel, his ſon, gave to 
the Maks of Fountains half a carucate of land 
here. 


Roger de Mowbray, Nigel and Robert, his ſons, 
gave all Brimham to the Monks of Fountains, re- 
ſer\:ng to themſelves yearly, a buck, a wild boar, 
and a kid, and what birds they ſhould take. 


And in the year 1280, Roger de Mowbray gave 
all the wild beaſts and birds in the whole Foreſt of 
Brimham, to the uſe of the infirmary at Fountains, 
and allowed the Monks to have their own Foreſters 


* Mr. Hayman Brooke has given excellent drawings 


' of theſe rocks, with ingenious conjectures thereon, in 


the 8th volume of the Archæologia, publiſhed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, 
there. 


* 


* 
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there. It is now the property of Fletcher Norton, 
Lord Grantley. 


From ſome parts of this place is an extenſive view 
of the great vale of Nidd, at the bottom of which 
the river is ſeen for many miles, till loſt in its vari- 
ous windings amongſt the diſtant mountains. 


HARROGATE to ALLERTON PARK, eight miles 
To WHixLEy, two miles—To HAMMERTON, one 
mile—To CoCcxHILL, three miles and a half—To 
RED HovsE, two miles. 


ALLERTON* MAULEVERER, 


The ſeat-of a family of that name for more thag 
five hundred vears, which name, in ancient writings, 
is called Malus Leporarius Mal-leveror, or the Bad 
Hunter; but Peter le Neve, Eſq; ſuppoſes it to be 
Malus Operarius, or the Bad Worker, and quotes 
a paſtage in Doomſday Book—* Eſſex folio 94 
Terra Adami Fili Durandi de Malis Operibus, the 
French Malouverer caſily varied to Malevorer.” 


Arms—Sable, three grey-hounds current in pale 
argent, collared, or. 


Allerton.— Nothing was more familiar, in former ages, 
than for towns or territories to receive names from that 


ſort of wood with which they abounded.— TI ergſty. 
| Nun 2 William 
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William Mauleverer, the firſt of that name after 
the Conqueſt, —Richard, the firſt of that name, built 
the old church here, dedicated to St. Martin.— 
Ralph the firſt.— William the ſecond.—Ralph the 
fecond married Cecily, daughter of Mr. William 
Dunsforth.—Richard the ſecond. Henry the firſi.— 
John the firſt. John the ſecond. John the third.— 
John the fourth married the daughter of Sir Hal- 
neth Mauleverer.—Sir Halneth, nephew and heir to 
John the third.—Sir John Mauleverer, obit 1:0; 
he married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Piers Miadle- 
ton.—S:r Halneth was High Sheriff 1420 and 1422 : 
he married the daughter and heir of Aiczander 
Lutterel.—John the ſixth married Iſabel, daughter 
of Sir John Markenfield.—Sir John married Alizon, 
daughter of John Banks—S:ir Thomas married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of John de la Riser Sir kichard 
married Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Plumpton.— 
Sir Thomas married Eleanor daughter of Sir IHeary 
Oughtred,—Sir Richard High Sheriff 1588.— Sir 
Themas, created a Baronet in the year 1640, took 
up arms for the Parliament in the reign of Charles I. 
raiſed a regiment of horſe and another of foot 
for their ſervice, was governor of Ripon, and after- 
wards of Hull. He married Mary, daughter of 


Sir Thomas Wilbraham, Knight.—Sir Richard the 


ſecond Baronet was High Sheriff 1667.—5Sir Thomas 
the third Baronet.—Sir Richard the fourth Barcnet 
married Barbara, daughter of Sir Thomas Slingiby, 

Bart» 
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Bart. He died in the year 1713, leaving no iſſue. 
His Lady married ſecondly John Lord Arundel of 
Trerice, in Cornwall, by whom ſhe had iſſue the 
late Richard Arundel, Eſq; Maſter of the Mint, and 
Member of Parliament for Knareſborough : He 
married Lady Frances Manners, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, who all died in their infancy. He 
dying in the year 1758, left all his eſtates to his 
Lady, who died in the year 1769, and left this eſtate 
to W:!iiam MonRon Viſcount Galway, from whom 
it deſcended to his ſon, Rohert, the preſent Viſcount, 
who, in the year 1786, ſold it to his Royal Highneſs 
Frederick Duke of York, who, with his Royal Bro- 
ther, the Prince of Wales, refided here ſome time 
in the month of October, 1787. 


ALLERTON HOUSE. 


This elegant new-built manſion ſtands upon an 
eaſy riſing ground on the caſt ide of the Park, and 
adjoining the old houſe, commanding an extenſive 
view of a beautiful and well cultivated country. 
The BREAKFAST ZOOM, DINING ROOM, and DRAW- 
ING ROOM, are each thirty feet by twenty; The 
BALL ROOM is forty-five feet by twenty-fave, 


The EE AM. © 


Contains ſour hundred acres of exceeding rich 
land, 
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land, encompaſſed with an high wall of brick, four 
miles in extent, has a great variety of ground, and is 
well ſtocked with deerand other game. On a lofty 


.eminence, ſhaded with trees, is an OCTOGAN TOW ER, 


conſiſting of two rooms; the entrance is by a double 
flight of ſteps, both which, and the terrace round 
the building, are ſecured by iron paliſades: The 
firſt room is thirty-lix feet by twenty, the ſecond is 
twenty by fifteen, 


The great variety this park affords of hills and 
dales, thick woods and ſcattered groves, with the 
beautiful Lake, ſeen from this Tower, can only be 
equalled by the diſtant proſpect of fields, woods, 
villages, and feats, charmingly interſperſed ; amongſt 
which are Goldeſburgh, the feat of Edwin Laſcelles, 
Eſq; Ribftone, the ſeat of Sir John Goodricke, Bart. 
and Screven Park, the ſeat of Sir Thomas Slingſby, 
Bart. Knareſborough, Harrogate, Mount Harlow, 
and Ormſcliff, with a large extent of Knareſborough 


Foreſt. 


ne nen 


Was built ſoon after the Conqueſt, by Richard 
Mauleverer, ſon to William, the firſt of that name; 
it was rebuilt by Richard Arundel, Eſq; about the 
year 1745+ The Duke of York is now patron ; its 
annual value is 251. In the Eaſt window are the 

foilowing 
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following paintings on glaſs—Moſes, the Crucifixion, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Religion, and the Eaſt and 
Weſt views of the Church. 


In the choir, formerly the Mauleverers, are two 
whole length figures, cut- in wood, but much de- 
faced, of Knights Cruſaders ; they are in the uſual 
attitude, compleatly armed. Near theſe are fine 
and perfect whole length figures of Catharine, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Mauleverer, who was the 
daughter of Sir Miles Stapletonz and her ſecond 
huſband, John Hopton of Hungerſkill, Eſq: She 
died January 31, 1703, and he the 24th of April 
following. The arms of Hopton are ptaced at the 
head of this monument. 


On a flat ſtone of blue marble, inlaid with a plate 
of braſs, are the effigies of Sir John Mauleverer and 
Elenor his wife, daughter of Sir Piers Middleton: 
He died November 30, 1400. 
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Was of the Order of St. Benedict, ſubject to the 
Abbey of Marmonſtier in France, founded in the 
reign of Henry II. by Richard Mauleverer, who 
gave them the church here and ſeveral parcels of 
land, with a mill and mill-pool in this village. 
They had alſo lands in Dunsford and Grafton. 

King 
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King Henry H. exempted them from paymemt of 


all exactions of wapontacs, tridings, and danegeld ; 


and from all manner of ſecular exactions and 


foreign ſervice. This convent was diſſolved in the 
reign of Henry VI. and its revenues * on 
King's College Cambridge. „ 


PRIORS of ALLERTON MAULEVERER.* 
— 1 Sir Jahn de Paſſu 

1362 2 Dionis Kaburus 

1364 3 William de Virgulto 

1 364 4 John Pratt, alias Newport 
14— 5 Guido de Bure 


Oppoſite to Allerton Park is a very remarkable 
eminence, called 


E r K RK Of 8-1: By 


The place from whence this wapentake is deno- 
minated ; its ſituation is near the Roman road 
leacing from Aldburgh to Wetherby. The aſcent 
from the bottom to the ſummit on the North fide is 
two hundred and twenty eight feet. The cuſtom 
of the people meeting to receive the Governor of 


* Vide Burton's Monaſticon. 
+ Klaroca (Duich) a Trumpet. 
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te Wapentake is diſtinctly mentioned in the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor. The per ſon appointed, 
repaired to the uſual place of meeting for that pur- 
poſe, and was there met by the principal perſons in 
that diſtri ; after he had quitted his horſe, and 
placed himſelf on fome elevation, he held up his 
ſpear; each perſon then approached him, and 
touched his ſpear with theirs, which ceremony of 
touching of armour was looked upon to confirm 
that community in one common intereſt, and hence 
the term Weapontouch or Weapontack.* On the 
top of this mount is placed a fane, the roof of which, 
in form of an octagon, is ſupported by eight pillars 
ten feet high: A circle of ſpreading trees ſurround the 
building, and preſent the idea of one of the ancient 
fanes placed in a ſimilar fituation, almoſt ſecluded 
from the public cye by a cloſe embowering ſhade. 


About half a mile from hence, near the village of 
Flaſby, is an eminence called 


E X N L O W. 


Its circumference, at the baſe, is near ſix hundred 
cet, height of the ſlope about ninety feet: On the 
aummit is a circular area twelve feet in diameter. 
he fituation being near the Roman road, and the 


* Thoreſby's Ducat. Leod. 
Oo de 
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wide extent of country ſ-en from hence ſeems to 
point out this hill as very proper for a Caflrum Ex- 
ploratorum. The etymology alſo favours the con- 
jecture, being probably derived from tent, to watch 
or guard; and hb, a Hill. 


Two miles from Allerton is the- wage of 
t . 


Anciently Quixley, ſituated on the Roman road 
Yeading from York to Aldborough, was, for ſercral 
ages, the ſeat of a younger branch of the Tancred 
family, who bore for their arms, a chevron between 
three eſcalop ſhells, gules :—Creſt : On a wicath 
an olive tree vert, fraded proper. 


Richard Tancred, Eſq; married Adel'za, daugh- 
ter of Jordan Buſſy, had iſſue William 20d Nicholas. 

William Tancred, Eſq; married Priſciila, daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Baſſet, Liq; had iſſue He rbert and 
John. 

Herbert Tancred, Ely; married Margery, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Staveley, Eſq; had iſſue William, Wal- 
ter, Herbert, and one daughter. 

William Tancred, Eſq; Steward of the Honour 


* This pedigree is taken from a painting en the fide 
ef the Qaircale at Whixley Hall. 
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of Knareſborough, temp. iicnry III. married Tal- 
fame, daughter of CY Aiuburgh, Eſq; nad iſſue 
John, Walter, George, William, 73 :zoma:, Nicho- 
las, Peter, and bur daughter. 

John Tancred, Eto; married M , daughter 
of Sir Ralph Pabthorpe, had ihue three fons and 
one davgiter, 

William Tancred, Eſg: Judge of Aze, temp. 
Edward III. marri:d Ar i, daughter of Sic Wil- 
iam Roſs of Loulton, ban uc Wiiliam, 

William Tancred, Eſc; marric Margaret, daugh- 
ter of ir Thomas Dal. arver ©! Zianſhy, Knight, 
had iTue two ſons aud one dauer. 

Hugh Tanered, Efa; married Lana, d:ivctiter of 
Henry Southweil, Eſq; had iſſue two ſor and onc 
dau titer. | 

Wiiliam Tancred, Efq; married Alice, daugute 
of Sir Richard Al!burgn, Knight, had ifue two ſons 
and two daughters. 

William Fancred, Etc; marricd Margaret, d:ugh- 
ter of John Slingſby of Scriven, Eiq: had iſſug one 
daughter. 8 

Willam Tancred, Eſq; married Inna, daughter 
2 Pullein of E:'iinghall, Ed; had jſlue four 
ſons and three daughters. 

Chas Tancred, Eſq; married Jane, daughter 
of Bernard Paver of Branton, Etq; had ue two 
fons and two daughters. 

Charles Tancred, Eſq; married Barbara, daugh- 
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ter of William Wyvill of Ofgerby, Eſq; had iſſue 
two ſons and four daughters. 

Sir Richard Tancred, Knight, married Mary, 
daughter of Francis Nevile of Chevit, Eſq; had iſſue 
ſeven ſons and one daughter. 

Charles Tancred, Eſq; married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Sir Chriſtopher Wyvill of Conſtable Burton, 
Bart. had iſſue two ſons and four daughters. 

Chriſtopher Tancred, Eſq; Maſter of the Harriers 
to King William III. married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir John Armytage of Kirklees, Bart. had iſſue 
three fons and ſeven daughters. 

Chriſtopher Tancred, Eſq; who died in Auguſt 
1754, unmarried, and left this houſe and eſtate at 
Whixley for the maintenance of twelve decayed 
gentlemen, each of whom receive twenty-two gui- 
neas per annum. A ſeparate apartment is aſſigned 
to each of them, and the whole company, if in 
health, dine together every day. 


The A PL I 


Is twenty ſeven feet ſquare, exceeding lofty and 
ernamented with twelve fluted pillaſters, with Co- 
rinthian capitals. 


D 1NING RO OM 


Is thirty fect by eighteen, 
DRAWING 


( 293 
DRAWING ROOM 
Eighteen feet by twelve. 


The C8. AE -&* -& 


Is twenty-ſeven feet by twenty-one, with an hand- 
ſome pulpit and reading deſk. Twenty pounds per 
annum is allowed for a clergyman to officiate here 
at ſtated times. The furniture in this houſe is only 
ſuch as is neceſſary for its preſent inhabitants. There 
are a few pictures of the anceſtors of the family, 
and alſo a very remarkable one of Thomas Pouter, 
a ſwine-herd to Sir Richard Tancred, Knight Ban- 
neret, with a. date 1654. 


The r 


Is a vicarage, and formerly belonged to the Priory 
of Knareſborough, Tancred, Eſq; was patron ; 
its preſent annual value 25l. In the choir is a grave- 
ſtone of blue marble, inſcribed to the memory of 
William Stockdale, gent. obit 1614. 


Againſt the wall is a monument, inſcribed—* In 
© this chancel lie buried Charles Tancred, Eſq; Sir 
Richard Tancred, Knight, his ſon ; Charles Tan- 
* cred, Eſq; his grandſon; and Chriſtopher Tan- 
« cred, Eſq; his great grandſon, Maſter of the Har- 
+ riers to King William III. all Lords of the Maner 
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* of Whixley. He was a younger ſon of Thomas 
% Tan: of Byroughbridge, Eſq; by Jane, co-heir 
„ Wi. Pave of Branton, and married Barbara, 
* Jaughter of William Wyvill, by whom he had 
* two tony and four daughters: Sir Richard, his 
„cet fon, was knighted by King Charles I. for 
* his ſervices and great ſufferings in the civil wars. 
Rut though his poſterity may have found the effects 
* of his loyalty by the diminution it made in their 
* fortune, yet, it was loſt in eſpouſing the royal 
a cauſe.” 


The firſt Charles Tancred purchaſed this manor 
and rectory, and divers other lands, fince ſold; and 
as his ipduſtry laid the fourdation of an eftat< to be 
enjoyed by his family, ſo his actions may be an ex- 
ample to all that inherit it. He was buried ziſt Au- 
gutt, 1044. 


Dr. Drake ſuppoſes this church was built of tones 
brought from the ruins of Aldburgb, as the marks 
of fre ace very apparent in ſome parts of the build- 
ing. I. is, neverthelcſs, very probable that it was 
burat, with many other churches in this neighbour- 
hood, by the Scots, in the year 2319. 


The park wall, and moſt of the houſes in this vil- 
lage, re built of pebbles, ſaid to have been taker: 
from the remains of the Roman road, , 


TRroOMaAs 
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Tuouas ds Q repreſented the city of 
York in Parliament, 8th of Richard II. 

SIMON DE QUIXLEY was Lord Mayor of York 
tou; times ſuceciliecly, temp. Richard Ii. 

ROBERT DE QUIXLEY was Prior of Noſtel, 1393. 


One mile from WrixLEyY to GREEN HAMMER- 
ro, from thence follow the Lokk road about three 
miles and a half, then turn to the left, and proceed» 
ing about one mile and a half, you come to 


ELD HS USg 


A ſeat of the very ancient family of the Slingſbys, 
fituatec! on the banks of the river Ouſe, about ſeren 
miles North Weſt of York, was built by Sir Henry 
Slingſby in the reign of Charles I. except? the chapel, 
which was built by that gentleman''s father. From 
the terrace is a fine view of York, is cathedral, and 
neighbourhood, Through the avenucs in the park 
are ſeen Benningbrough, the feat of Mr Earle; 
Nun Monckton, the ſeat of Mr. Jolliff; Ailerton 
Park and Tower, the ſeat of the Duk-: of York; 
and Thornville, the ſeat of Mr. Thornton. 


On the South front of the houſe, is infcribed— 


PRO TERMINO VITE 
SIC NOS NON NOBIS. 
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On the Weſt front 


PAULISPER ET RELUCEBIS : 
ET IPSE M. R. 29. 1652. 


Under which is the figure of a ſetting ſun. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the Weſt front is the 
place, where ſome ages fince, ſtood the manſion, 
then called Red Houſe. The ſcite is fifty yards 
by twenty-five, encompaſſed by a wide and deep 
moat, according to the cuſtom of the feudal ages, 
when every capital manſion was a fortreſs: In the 
middle of this area is the mutilated fignre of a 
horſe, large as life, cut in ſtone by Andrew Karne, a 
Dutch ftatuary, in memory of a favourite racer, the 
property of Sir Henry Slingſby, Baronet. 


At a ſmall diſtance is the following inſcription on 


"a ſtone fixed in the ground, 


HE DID WIN THE PLATE ON ACHOMBE 
MOOR, THE KING BEING THERE, 1633. 


The rooms in the houie are many, ſome ſpacious 


and elegant ; but what engages the attention of the 
firanger moſt, is 


* Sir Henry Slingſby's memoirs. 


The 
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The GREAT STAIRCASE, 


Which is in the ſame ſtate the worthy Baronet 
left it about the year 16423 as appears by'a paſſage 
in his memoirs : 


, 


«© The ſtaircaſe is above five feet within the rails 
© in width, the poſts eight inches ſquare, - upor 


every poſt, a creſt is ſet of ſome one of my eſpecial. 


« friends, and of my brothers in law; and upon 
that poſt that bears up the half pace that leads 
© into the painted chamber, there fits a Blackamoor 
« (caft in lead by Andrew Karne) with- a candle- 
« ſtick in each hand, to ſet a candle in to give light 
to the ſtaircaſe,” 


e 
A Wyrern ſable——PrMBROKE. 


This nobleman, through the favour of James J. 


poſſeſſed as a reward for his great ſkill in the arts of 


hunting and hawking, a prodigious eſtate ; not leſs, 
at that time, than eighteen thouſand pounds a year. 
His manner of living was ſumptuous beyond exam- 
ple. His dog-kennels were ſuperb ; and his ſtables 
vied with palaces. But his falconry was his chief 
pride ; which he furniſhed at a wonderful expence, 
with birds of game, and proper perſons to manage, 
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train, and exerciſe them. Ile was Lord Chamberlain 
to Charles I. but at the commencement of the civil 
wars ſided with the Parliament, and was by them 
promoted to great honours, He died 1649. 


A Cock gules, armed or—VAavasoOUuR., 

Sir Walter Vavaſour, eminent for his loyalty to 
King Charles I. He married Urſula, daughter of 
Lord Fauconberg, and therefore brother-in-law to 
Lady Slingſby. 

A Talbot argent—STAPYLTON, 


Bryan Stapylton, Eſq; married Frances, ſiſter to 
Sir Heury Slingſby. 


An Otter proper - WAT TERTON. 


Thomas Watterton, Eſq; married Alice, ſiſter to 


Sir Henry Slingſby. 


A Cock or—IxXGRAM. 


Thomas Ingram, Eſq; eldeſt ſon of Sir Artkur 
Ingram of Temple Newſom, married a ſiſter of 
Lady Slingſby's. 


An 
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An Eagle azure—BETHELL. 


Sir Walter Bethell, Knight, married Mary, ſiſſer 
o Sir Henry Slingſby, Baronet. Colonel Bethell 
was a brave and gallant officer in the ſervice of the 
Parliament. 


A Satyr—METCALEF. 


Sir Thomas Metcalf, Knight, married Elizabeth, 
ſiſter of Sir Henry Slingſby. 


A Phcenix argent—FExNWICK. 


Sir John Fenwick married Catharine, the ſiſter of 
dir Henry Slingſby, whoſe ſon, Colonel John Fen- 
wick, was ſlain at Mariton Moor, 1644. 


A Stag's head armed or—Donm..FaUcOxBERC. | 


Thomas Bellaſyſe, the firſt Viſcount Fauconberg, 
was Lady Slingſby's father. His younger ton, John, 
being created Lord Bellaſyſe of Worlaby, in the 
county of Lincoln, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the civil 
wars of Charles I. for whom he raiſed fix regiments 
of horſe and foot, s one of the Chief Commarders 
at the battles of Edge Hill, Newberry, and Naſeby, 
and at the ſieges of Reading and Brittol ; was Go- 
?2rnor of York, and Commander in Chief of all the 

P-p 2 forces 
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forces in Yorkfhire ; Lieutenant General of the 


counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Rut - 
land, and Governor of Newark. 


A Wyvern gules—Conm. CUMBERLAND. 


Henry Clifford, the fifth and laſt Earl of Cumber- 
land, was a zealous man in the royal cauſe againſt 
the Parliament. He died at York, 1643. 


An Owl proper —SavixE. 


Sir William Savile, a great ſufferer for the cauſe 
of Charles I. H fortified and gartiſoned his houſe at 
Thornhill, which was taken and demoliſhed by the 
Farliament forces. He married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal ; a lady remarkable for her zeal and attachment 
to the royal cauſe. Sir William died 1643. 


A Lion azure—CoOn. NO&KTHUMBERLAND. 


Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumberland, 
+onflalled Knight of the Garter in 1635; was the 
King's Chief Miniſter and High Admiral. When the 
army had fubdued the King, he had the charge of 
-the King's children. This Earl was alſo High Con- 
ſtable at the coronation of Charles H. He died at 
Petworth, 21668. 

A 
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A Lion's head ſable—Dom. FarirFaAxX. 


Lord Ferdinando Fairfax, one of the moſt able 
and experienced of the Parliament Generals, ho- 
noured and reſpected by all parties. 


A Lion vert ſcjant—SLINGSBY. 


This was probably the creſt of Sir Charles Slingſby, 
Knight, a relation of Sir Henry's, who was ſlain at 
-Marſton Moor. 


A YOUNG NEGROEKE 
With this inſcription : 


Melandre Profugus 
Si nullis tenebris laborioſo 
Ceſſant pectora palideque curæ 
Tam nuſquam tepedo annuunt ſopori 
O Di, quis ſuper eſt locus quieti. 


In the year 1633, the King being at Vork, honoured 
this houſe with a vifit, and condeſcended to ſleep 
there for one night. The bed-ſtead on which the 
royal gueſt repoſed is ſtill preſerved, with the ſame 
blue ilk damaſk hangings and furniture, almoſt co» 
vered with tufted fringe of ſilk and gold. 
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The CHAPIIL 


A very neat building, paved with black and white 
marble. The ſeats and pulpit are oak, embelliſhed 
with Gothic ornaments. In the Eaſt window above 


the communion table, are the following paintings 
on glaſs : | | 


The arms of Thomas Mox rox, Biſhop of Litch- 
field, who conſecrated this chapel. 

The arms of the Univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


In the center of the window is the Slingſby's arms, 
with fifteen quarterings and a margin round the 
ſhield, whereon is inſcribed an account of the mar- 
riages of ſome of the anceſtors of that family. 


On the South fide of the chapel are two windows. 
in one, are the heads of five of the apoſtles, and in 
the other, the figures of Faith, Charity, and Juſtice. 
Alſo the arms of the King of England and the Prince 
of Wales. 


The neighbouring church of Moor Monckton is a 
rectory, of which the Lord Chancellor is patron; its 
preſent annual value is zool. The ſteeple was built, 
and the bell, which weighs upwards of nine hundred 
weight, was given by Sir Henry Slingſby, Baronet, 


about the year 16,8. ; 
Returning 
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Returning from Red Houſe to the poſt road lead - 
ing from Green Hammerton to Vork, obſerve, at 
the diſtance of two miles before you, a riſing ground 
marked with ſeveral clumps of trees, and famous 


for having been the ſcene of contention betwixt two 


numerous armies in that memorable action called 
the 


BATTLE of MARSTON MOOR, 


Which was fought on the ſecond of July, 1644, be- 
tween the forces of King Charles I. and thoſe of the 
Parliament. The latter were drawn up on the fide 
of the hill called Marſton Field, then covered with 
rye, extending their front from Marſton to Tock- 
with.“ Their right wing was commanded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax; the left by Colonel Cromwell; 
the main body by Lord Fairfax. The royal army 
were drawn up in the plain below Marſton Field. 
Their right wing commanded by Prince Rupert ; 
the left by the Marquis of Newcaſtle; the main 
body by- General Lord Goring, Sir Charles Lucas, 
and General Porter, The fignal in the King's army, 
was to be without either band or ſcarf; That of 
the Parliament's, a white paper or a handkerchief in 
their hats. + A cannon ſhot from the Parliament's 
army killed a ſon of Sir Gilbert Haughton. | 


* Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle,—+ Ibid. 
Sir Henry Slingſhy's Memoirs. 
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The army moving down the hill in brigades of 
eight hundred, one thouſand, cr twelve hundred 
men, deſcended into the plain, and, advancing to- 
wards the Royaliſts, ſuddenly made a halt, when an 
awful filence enſued, both armies expecting who 


ſhould begin the charge, there being a ditch and a- 


bank betwixt them, The Parliament's forces, not- 
withſtanding the difadvantage, made their way over 


the ditch, and began the attack. Prince Rupert, 


with the left wing, broke, like a ſtorm of irreſiſtible 
fury, into the right wing of the Scots, led by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, routed and purſued them quite out 
of the field. Sir Thomas, with a regiment of lances 
and about five hundred of his own horſe, made a 
ſtand for ſome time, but at length were put into 
confufion, himſelf wounded, and his brother killed. 


While this was doing on the left of the King's army,. 


the Lord Goring, with the main body, charged the 
Parliament's foot; one brigade, commanded by 
Major General Porter, being moſtly pikemen, not 
regarding the fire of their opponents, charged in 
a cloſe and firm body, and overturned all that 
came in their way, and breaking into the middle of 


the Parliament's troops, filled all with terror and 


confuſion, inſomuch that the three Generals, think- 
ing all had been Joſt, fled and quitted the field. 
But matters went not ſo well with the right wing of 


the King's army, for Cromwell charged the Earl 
of. 


4 Cromwell advanced to the charge ſrom the Cows 
g | | Warren 
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of Newcaſtle with a powerful body of horſe, and 
though the Earl and thoſe about him did what men 
could do, yet there was no withſtanding Cromwelt's 
horſe, but, like Prince Rupert's, they bore down all 
before them.“ The Earl was routed and driven 
quite out of the field. Sir Thomas Fairfax rallying 
his diſperſcd troops, they fell all together upon the 
foot in the centre. General Lord Goring behaved 
like a ſoldier, but being forſaken by his horſe, and 
hemmed in on all ſides, he was totally routed. An 
hour after this, the Prince, returning too late to re- 
cover his friends, was obliged with the reſt to quit 
the field to the conquerors, and retire towards York, 
It being late jn the evening when they arrived at 
Micklegate Bar, cauſed a fcenc of confuſion beyond 
deſcription, none being ſuffered to enter but thoſe 
of the garriſon. This caution made the admittance 
tedious and flow, while many of the ſoldiers, faint- 
ing under wounds, fatigue, and anxicty, filled the air 
with ſounds of diſtreſs. 


The Parliamentarians remaining on the field, the 
Earl of Mancheſter rode through the ranks, thank- 
ing the troops for their gallant behaviour, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which he exhorted them to aſcribe to the 


Warren at Bilton Breame, where he was poſted with 
five bodies of horſe. 


* Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
+ Sir Henry Slingſby's Memoirs, 
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Lord of Hoſts; told them, he was ſorry it was not 
poſſible at that late hour to adminiſter to their many 
neceſſities, but that at day break every needful at- 
tention ſhould be paid both to friends and enemies. 
The dawn approaching, diſcovered the wide ex- 
tended heath ſcattered all over with the bodies of the 
ſlain, | 


Sir Charles Lucas being a priſoner, was defired to 
point out ſuch bodies amongſt the ſlain as he wiſhed 
to have ſclected for private interment. In perform- 
ing this mournful office, Sir Charies only fingled 
out the body of on: gentleman:, who had a bracelet 
of hair about his wriſt, deſiring the bracelet might be 
taken off, for that he knew an honourable lady who 
would thankfully receive it.“ 


The countrymen were commanded to bury the 
dead, and gave out, that they interred four thouſand 
one hundred and fifty, two thirds of whom were 
gentlemen and perſons of quality. 


The graves are yet to be ſeen near Wilſtrop Wood. 


The principal perſons ſain on the King's part 
were 


* Vicars. 

+ Sir Richard Graham of Norton Conyers, who was 
a very active officer on the ſide of Royalty, after having 
received twenty-ſix wounds in this battle, fled, when all 
was loſt, towards his own houſe, which he reached that 
night, and expired about an hour after his arrival. 
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were—Sir William Wentworth, Sir Francis Dacres, 
Sir William Lampton, Sir Charles Slingſby, Knight, 


buried in York Minſter. —Colonel John Fenwick. 


could not be found.—Sir Marmaduke Luddon, 
Sir Thomas Metham, Sir Richard Gledhill, Sir 
Richard Graham, and above four thouſand others. 

The chief of the priſoners were—General Sir 
Charles Lucas, General Porter, General Tilliard, 
Lord Goring's fon, and ſeveral more field officers 
and others to the amount of fifteen hundred. 


The principal perſons ain on the fide of the Par- 
liament were—Major Fairfax, Charles Fairfax, bro- 
ther to Sir Thomas Fairfax, was buried at Marſton, 
aged 23; Captain Micklethwait, Captain Pugh, and 
about three hundred ſubalterns and privates. 

Wounged—Captaia Walton, and about twenty 


others. 


A curious circumſtance, which ſeems to be well 
atteſted, relative to this engagement, is ſaid to have 
happened within theſe few years : On cutting down 
the wood belonging to Lord Petre, on one fide of 
Marſton Moor, the ſawyers found many bullets in 
the hearts of the trees. 


Six miles farther brings you to the city of York, 
for the Hiſtory of which ſee Drake's Antiquities of 
York ; or the York Guide, a ſmall pamphlet lately 


publiſhed. 
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. HarROGATE to BLUBBER HlousEsS, nine miles 
BR AN DRITUH CRAGGS, one mile—BoLTOX ABBLY, 
hx miles—Sx1eToON, fix miles. 


BLUBBER HOUSES, 


A hamlct near midway betwixt Harrogate and 
Skipton, which evidently takes its name from the 
Blue Berry (i. e.) Wortle Berry, a fruit with which 
the movrs hercabouts abound. 


A mile from this village, on the right of the road 
leading from thence to Skipton, is 


 BRANDRITH* CRAGGS, 


A range of rocks ſituated on the edge of a preci- 
pice, overlooking a deep and extenfive vale, called 
Kex Gill.F Here is a rocking ſtone, whoſe weight 
is probably twenty tons, and yet, is eaſily moved 
with one hand. On the ſummit of one of the 
higheſt rocks is a baſont, three fect fix inches in 

diameter, 


* Brand, (Saxon) a picce cf burning wood. 

+ Probably a corruption of Xi, an old word for a 
church or conſecrated place; and Gill a deep valley, 
with a ſmall brouk at the bottom. 

} Rock Byſons—it has been conjectured, were cut for 
the purpoſe of preſerving dew or rain as it deſcended 
from the heavens, which was uſed by the Druids as the 
pureſt of all fluids in their ablutions and ſprinklings, 
performed with Vervain os Milletos.— [ide Borlaſ:”; 
Hiſt. of Cornwall, 
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diameter, and two feet in depth: Here are alſo ſe- 
veral other baſons of ſmaller dimenſions. If we ſup- 
poſe theſe rocks to have been once ſhaded with 
oaks, this place would then exactly anſwer the de- 
ſcription given of the ſacred groves and rock altars 
of the moſt ancient idolaters,—hence the poet, 


« Mark yon altar.* 

« Thoſe mighty piles of magic planted rock, 
Thus ranged in myſtic order: mark the place, 

* Where, but at times of folema ſeſtival 

« The Druid leads his train. There dwells the ſeer 
* In yonder ſhaggy cave, on which the moon 
Nou ſheds a ſide-long gleam; his brotherhood 
Poſſeſs the neighbouring clifts : 

« Mine eye deſcries a diſtant range of caves, 

« Delved in the ridges of the craggy ſteep.” 


Proceeding towards Sxir rox, fix miles, arrive at 
BoLTox BRIDGE ; on the right are the ruins of 


DOLITON-PRIOQOK.I, 


Situated on the Southern bank of the river Wharfe. 
The church was built in the form of a croſs, the 
ſteeple being in the middle, the cloifters, confeſſor's- 

houſe, 


The learned Mr. Bryant tells us,“ that the Eyp- 

* tians looked upon fragments of rocks with a degree 
ol vencration, and ſome of them they kept asthey _ 
* them 
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houſe, dormitory, &c. were upon the South fide : 
On the Welt ſide of the cloiſters was a ſquare court. 
Over one of the door-ways is carved on a verge, 


IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD MCCCC XX. 
R. , BEGAN THIS FOUNDATION. 


On the North fide of the choir, the family of Clap- 
ham had a vault where their dead were depoſited. 


The ſtceple at the Weſt end is a late erection, and 
covers the old front where ſervice is now performed. 
There are many coats armorial about the edifice, 
amongſt which are thoſe of CLI FORD, NEVILE, 
PerCY, CASTILE and LEON, and thoſe of the ISLE 
of Max. 


This priory was founded in the year 1120, for 
Canons regular of the Order of St. Auſtin, by Wil- 
liam Meſchines and Cecilia de Romeli, his wife, 
Baroneſs of Skipton, and fiſter to the noble youth 
who loſt his life in croſſing a place called the Stride, 


about a mite from hence, which is the cleft of a 
rock, 


« them, with perhaps, only an hieroglyphic, others 
« they ſhaped with tools, and formed into various de- 
« vices“: — Again he ſays, © it was uſual, with much la- 
« bour to place one vaſt ſtone upon another for a religi- 
« gus memorial: the ſtones thus placed, they often- 
times poized ſo equally, tbat they were affected with 
« the leaſt external force, nay, a breath of wind would 


* ſometimes make them vibrate. 
* Robert Moon. 
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rock, in the bed of the river, and through which 
the river in ſummer time entirely paſſes: it was 
in ſtepping over this gulph with a led grey- hound, 
the animal not making its efforts in the paſſage at 
the ſame time with its maſter, checked the ftep of 
the unhappy youth, and precipitated him into the 
torrent. In Bolton Hall was formerly a picture of 
this young gentleman, with the greyhound ſtanding 
near him. 


This priory was diſſolved the 11th of June, 1540, 
and in 1543 was granted to Henry Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, in which family it was retained to 
1635; when Elizabeth, the daughter and ſole heireſs 
df Henry the laſt Earl of Cumberland, marrying 
Richard the firſt Earl of Burlington, carried the de- 
meſnes into that family; whole daughter Charlotte, 
ſole heireſs, married, in 1748, the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire, father of the preſent Duke. 


Here remained in charge in the year 1553, the 
following penſions to the laſt Monks of this Priory, 


1 
To Chriſtopher Leeds — 613 4 
To William Wytkes — — 6 o © 
To Thomas Caſteley — 6 13 4 
To Thomas Pickering 83 
To William Maltham — 5 6 8 
To John Cromoke — — 5 6 8 


To 


To Edward Hill — — — 
To John Bolton — — 
To George Richmond —— 
To Robert Knareſburgh _ 
To Robert Beurdeux —— 

Vide Burton's Monaſticon. 
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ARMS of BOLTON PRIORY. 
Gules, a croſs patonce vaire, argent and azure. 


Six miles from Bolton Bridge, is 


3 KTP TO: 


A market town, fituate in the Weſt-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, not far from the river Aire. Here is a 
ſtrong caſtle, ſaid to have been originally built by 
Robert de Romeli, ſoon after the conqueſt, 


A family of the name of Skipton bore for their 


arms—purple on a chief indented argent, a lion 
rampant of the field. 


The poſſeſſion of this fortreſs deſcended to Bald- 
win de Betun, and after him, to Aveline his daugh- 
ter. King Edward III. aTigned it to Alexander, 
King of Scotland, during her minority: when of 
age, being heireſs to the Earldom of Albemarle and 
Devon, ſhe was merried into the royal line: But 
Thomas, the iſſue of this marriage, being taken in 

arms 
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arms againſt the King, was executed as a traitor, 
and his eſtate granted to the Lord Clifford, in whoſe 
family it remained for a ſeries of years. And we 
find that Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. ſent that Prince 
word, that, though deſerted by the neighbouring 
gentry and above five hundred others, he ſtill was 
determined to defend his caſtle againſt the rebel, As x, 
and his whole army. Queen Elizabeth beſtowed 
the Order of the Garter on his grandſon, George, 
who ſignalized himſelf by the active part he took in 
the war with Spain, This Earl dying without male 
iſſue, the Honour of Skipton, with other great eſtates 
devolved to his daughter Anne, who was married to 
Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, by whom ſhe had 
Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, who died young, and two 
daughters, Margaret and Habella. 


In the civil wars of Charles I. this caſtle was vi- 
gorouſly beſieged by the Parliament's forces, and as 
gallantly defended by Sir John Mallory, till the 2oth 
of December, 1645. Having held out longer than 
any other caſtle in the Northern parts of the king- 
dom, it was ſurrendered upon honourable terms; 
the garriſon having leave to march out with their 
arms, and retire either to Newark, Oxford, or 
Hereford, 


The Lady Anne Clifford having loſt her Tecond 
huſband, the Earl of Pembroke, who died in the 
Rr year 
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year 1649, came down into the country, where ihe 
remained till her death in 1675, in great honour and 
proſperity, ſometimes in Yorkſhire, ſometimes in 
Weſtmoreland, to the great benefit of both counties. 
At her coming, ſhe found five of her caſtles and the 
tower of Burden thrown down and demoliſhed. 
The caille of Skipton was immediately repaired, as 
appears by the following inſcription over the door 
at the Weſt end of the building: 


This Skipton caſile was repaired by the Lady 
Anne Clifford“, Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, 
* Dorſet, and Montgomery; Baroneſs Clifford, 
© Weftmoreland, and Veſey; Lady of the Honcur 
* of Skipton in Craven; and High Sheriffeſſe, by 
© inheritance, of the county of Weſtmoreland; in 
the years 16:7 and 1658, after the main part of 
it had lain ruinous ever fince December 1448, 
* when it was pulled down and demoliſhed almoſt 
© to the ground, by command of the Parliament 
& then fitting at Weſtminſter ; becauſe it had been 
© earriſfored in the then civil wars of England. — 
* Ifatan, chap. lvili. v. 12.—God's name be praiſed.” 


* In this martial family of Clifford, it is obſervable, 
that not only Roger Lord Clifford and hrs ſon, Robert, 
died in the wars; but that four Lords ſucceſſively, 
father, ſon, grandſon, and great grandſon, were (lain in 
battle. The firſt in Germeny, the ſecond ia France, 
the third at St. Alban's and the fourth at Towton. 
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John Tufton, the ſecond Earl of Thanet, having 
married Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Dorſet, 
by Lady Ann Clifford, brought this caſtle and Lord- 
ſhip into that family. The battlements over the 
gateway are formed of large letters compoling the 
word DESORMAIS. In the cattle is fome fine an- 
cient tapeſtry. 


The HALL is well conſtruted, having two fire- 
places, and ſeems to have been calculated for hoſpi- 
tality; and the whole edifice, at preſent, appears 
rather like a place deſigned for a comfortable dwel- 
ling than a fortification, 


The E 


Is a vicarage, of which the Dean and Canons of 
Chriſt Church are patrons ; its preſent annual value 
140]. Here are ſome monuments, inſcribed to the 
memory of the Chtords, 


Henry Clifford, firſt Earl of Cumberland, obit 
1;42,—Henry, ſecond Earl, obit 15 70.—Oeorge, 
third Earl, 1605. 


Before the Conqueſt, Elſi was Lord of Sceptone 
and Carletone, where he had 18 carucates of land, 
as much arable as employed twelve ploughs. 


Rr 2 After 
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After the Conqueſt Gamel and Elric held it of 
Ilbert de Laci, who had here, 2oth of William I. 
nine vi leins, three borders, with ſeven ploughs. Here 
were four acres of meade s and a wood fix furlongs 
in length and five in breadch. In the time of King 
Ed ward it was valucd at 4l. but at this time only at 
308. 


Earl Edwin had allo four carucates here before 
the Conqueſt, which, in zoth William I. was in the 
King's hands, and waile.* 

For the natural cuyriofities of Craven, ſee Hutton”s 


Tour to the Caves, and Hurticy's Deſcription of Mal- 
bam and its Environs. 


* Domeſday Book, 
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CLass I. MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA., 


HR VULG ARIS, Leſs marſh Horſe- tail 

in the ditches in Staveley Cars, and in the 
Little Corn Mill Dam at Boroughbridge ; alſo in a 
pond in Belmond Wood. 


CLass II. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Circæa Lutetiana, Enchauter's Nightſhade—in 
the Long Walk, nigh} the Dropping Well. 

Utricularia Vir, Leſſer Hooded Water Milfoil— 
in a ditch in the grounds of Francis Trapps, Eſq; 
near Ripley Lime Kilns. 


Lycopus 
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Lycopus Europeus, Water Horehound—in a lane 
leading from Staveley into Staveley Cars. 

Salvia Verbenaca, Wild Clary—amongſt the rocks 
near the Priory-Gate, Knareſborough. 


CLass IV. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Dipſacus Pilsſus, Small Wild Teaſol, or Shepherd's 
Staff—under the Caſtle Rock, ncar the river Nidd, 
at Knareſborough. 

Aſperula Odorata, Woodroof—under a rock on 
the right hand, coming from the Dropping Well to 
Knareſborough Low-Bridge. 

Aſperula Cynanchica, Squinancywort—on the hills 
under the rocks of the Abbey Plain. 


CLass V. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Euonymus Europzus,. Spindle Tree—in the wood 
ncar the Priory-Gate, Knareſborough. 

Lithoſpermum Officinale, Gromwell—about twenty 
yards from the Abbey Gate, on the left hand of the 
road leading to Knareſborough. 

Cynogloſſum Officinale, Hounds Tongue—about 
moſt of the cottages on the Abbey Plain. 

Hattonia Paluſt ris, Water Violet—in moſt of the 
ditches in Staveley Cars. 

Lyfimachia Nemorum, Yellow Pimpernell—on the 
left hand at the entrance of the low end of the Long 
Walk. 

Atropa 
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Atropa Belladonna, Deadly Nightſhade—in the 
road on the right hand, going from the Abbey to 
the Corn Mill. | 

Campanula Glomerata, Little Throatwort—by the 
foot path above the rocks in the Abbey Fields. 


PENTANDRIA DIAGYNIA. 


Gentiana Amarella, Autumnal Gentian—in a hilly 
paſture joining to the river Nidd, two fields below 
St. Robert's Well. 

Sanicula Europa, Sanicle—on the right hand going 
down Long Flat Lane near Knareſborough, and ſe- 
veral other places. 

Apium Graweolens, Smailage—about the ponds in 
Stavelcy town, plentifully. 

PaRNASS1I4 PalvusTRI1s, Graſs of Parnaſſus—in 
the marſhy grounds near St. Robert's Well, near 
Knareſborough. 


CLcass VI. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Convallaria Majallis, Lilly of the Valley—on 2 
ſcroggy hill on the North fide of the Abbey Mill. 

Ornithogalum Umbellatum, Common Star of Beth- 
lehcni—at the low end of the Long Flat, by the foot 
path leading toGrimbaldBridge,near Knareſborough, 


HEXANDRUY 


0 


HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


Colchicum Autumnale, Meadow Saffron—in moſt 
of the meadow grounds near Knareſborough. 


CLass VIII. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Daphne Laureola, Spurge Laurel—in the wood 


near the Priory Gate, at Knareſborough ; and alfo 
in the Caſtle Moat. 


OCTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 
Paris $uadrifolia, Herb Paris, Truelove, or One 


Berry—in the Long Walk, on the left hand, a little 
below the Paper Mill. 


CLASS X. DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


Silene Nutans, Nottingham Catchfly—in the rocks 
on the Abbey Plain, 


CLass XI. DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Lithrum Salicaria, Purple Spiked Looſeſtrife, or 
Willow Herb—about half a mile from Knareſbo- 


rough, in a wet meadow on the right-hand fide of 
the road leading to York. 


CLua3s 
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CrAss XII. ICOSANDRIA DYGYNIA. 


Cratægus Aria, White Bean Tree—in the rocks 
on the right hand of the Foot-Path leading from 
Knareſborough to the Abbey, a ſcarce tree. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA 


Ceum Rivale, Water Avens—in Scriven Park, 
near Knareſborough. 


CLazs XIII. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNLA 


r. Nymphea Liuten, Yellow Water Liily—in the 
ditches on Stavelcy Cars, ncar Knareſborough. 

2. Nrmphe Alba, White Water Liily—in a pond 
near Collin-Bridge, ncar Follyfoot-Lodge. 


POLYANDRIA POLYGCYNIA, 


Thalitrum Flauum, Meadow Rue—about half a 
mile from Knaretborough, on the right hand fide 
of the road, leading to York, in a wet mcadow. 


CLass XIV. DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA., 


Nepeta C:taria, Catmint, or Nep in a Hedge 
going up 10 Grimbald-Cragg, on the right-hand, at 
the end of the lane leading into the field the Cragg 
ſtands in, near Knareſborough. 
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Melia Calamintha, Common Calamint—amongft 
the Abbey Rocks, in many places. 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 


Orobanche Major, Broom Rape—in a dry paſture, 
{amongſt the broom) betwixt the town of Spofford 
and North Deighton. 

Lathrea Squamaria, Toothwort—in a wood about 
half a mile from Ripley. 

Ferbena Oficinalis, Vervain—amongſt the buſhes, 
and by the way ſide near the Abbey. 

Scrophularia Nodsſa, Common Figwort; Scrophu- 
laria Aguatica both theſe grow in moſt of the lanes 
near Knareſborough ; but the latter in the ditches, 
or moiſt places. 


Cats XV. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 


Lepidium Latifoliam, Dittander, or Pepper wort— 
on a rock on the left-hand of the road going out of 
Kirkgate, in Knareſborough, down to the river Nidd, 
leading don by about ſeventy ſtone ſteps. 

Cbeiranthus Cheiri, Wall Flower—on moſt of the 
rocks about Knareſborough. 


CLass XVII. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 


Aftragaius Glzcyphyllos, Wild Liquorice, or Li- 
guorice Vetch—by the road fide, on the other fide 
| of 


ee 


of Flaxby, going on a bridicway from thence to the 
Duke of York's Park. 


CLass XIX. SYNGENESIA, 
POLYGAMIA ZEQUALIS, 


Tragopogon Pratenſe, Yellow Goat's Beard—in a 
meadow near Knareſborough, called Long Flat. 

Laduca Viroſa, Wild Letuce—on moſt of the 
rocks at Knareſborough. 

Hieracium Murorum, French, or Golden Lung- 
wort —on the ruins of Knareſborough Caſtle. 

Lagſana Intybus, Wild Succory—in a lane leading 
from Grimbald Bridge to Ribiton, about two hun- 
dred yards from the bridge, 

Serratula Tinctoria, Saw wort—on the left hand 
by the cart way, going down the Abbey Field to the 
Abbey Mill. 

Eupatarium Cana binum, Hemp Agrimony—on the 
rock at the Dropping Well. 


CLass XX, GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA.. 


Ophrys Muſcifera, Fly Ophrys—Opbrys Apifera, 
Bee Ophrys—both theſe ſorts grow in many paſtures 
about the Abbey, and other places, near Knareſbo- 
rough, on Limeſtone Grounds; alſo in Goldeſbo- 
rough Wood, and in a paſture on the Eaſt fide of 
Belmond Wood. 

Serapias Helleborine, Baſtard Hellebore—near the 
Long Walk at Knare!borough, ſcarce, 
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CrAss XXII. DIOECIA TETRANDRIA. 


Rhamnus Catharticus, Buckthorne—in a wood ad- 
Joining to the Abbey Gate. 


ENNEANDRIA. 


Hydrocharis Morſus Rane, Froghit, or ſmall Water 
Lilly—in the ditches on Staveley Cars, about four 
miles from Knarel {borough. 


Crass XXIII. POLYGAMIA MONOECTA. 


Parietaria Cinis, Pellitory of the Wall—on 
Knareſborough Church, and on moſt of the old walls 
avout the town. 


CLass XXIV. CRYPTOGAMIA FILICES. 


r. Ofnumda Lungria, Moonwort—in a large paſture 
belonging to a farm called Halfs, near the houſe, on the 
Euſt fide thereof, abut one mile from Knareſborough. 

2. Ofaiu ia Regalis, Flowering Fern—cloſe by a 
ſarm-honte, called Suſacres, near Ripley; alſo at 
ookſtonc Craggs near Harrogate. 

3. Ahlenium Ruta Muraria, Wall Rue—on moſt 
cf the rocks about Knareſborough. 

Pele 2dinm Fragile, Brittle Polypody—on the Weſt 
file of the Dropping Well Rock, at Knareſborough 

{ſpfeniinm Adiatum Nigrum Oficuarum—amongt 
the rocks at Plumpton. 
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Derby - - - 24 82 
Burton - - - 11 93 
Litchfield - 13 106 
Birmingham - 16 122 
Broomſgrove 13 135 
Worceſter - 12 147 
Upton - 10 157 
Glouceſter - - 16 173 
Froſter - - - 712 185 
Petty France - 14 199 
_ .- -- - 3 


HanrocaTE to 
Almus Cliff! 5 
Aldburgh - 10 
Allerton Mauleverer 
— -- 1 
Borough Bridge = - 10 
Brandrith Craggs - 10 
Brimham Rocks 10 
Bolton Priory - 15 
Copgrove - - - 7 


Cowthorp Oak - 10 


Deighton + '=- «+ 
Farcham '- '- 5 


MILES, 
Fountains Abbey - 14 
Goldeſborough - 5 
Harwood + 7 
Knareſborough - 3 
Killinghall - - 2 
Kirkſtall Abbey 18 
Leeds +» + & = 
Minſkip - - 9 
Marſton - 14 
Nidd - - „ 
A K . 08 
F  . =: =: 0:4 
h 
Ripon „„ 
Ribſtone 6 
Red Houſe - 135 
erde. 16 
Scotton DT 
Studley = E „ 
Sperl. 8 
Soe. =. ..S8 
Thorp Arch - 1 
Thornton Bridge 15 
Topeliffe 16 
Tanfield + - 17 
Wetkerby - +- - 
Whaxley = »: ">... 


ou — 


11 


Aus CLIFF 


| & 


Aldourgh 
— 


Beckwvith/harw 
Bilton 


Breame — 


Allerton Mauleverer — — — 
Boroughbridze — — 
Brimbkam Rocks 


Bolton Priory 


Coins 
Chapel of St. Robert —— 
Cave of St. Robert — 
Clint — 
Coghill Hall — 
Conyny Garth — 


Copgrove — — 


Comtrorp — 
Claro Hill — — 
Dropping Nell — 
Deighton North — 
Deigbton Kirk — 
Deuil Crofs 
Fountains Abbey — 
Foreſt of Knareſborough 
Fewuſtone 


rn 


Tt 


F:Jils — — n 
Farnham — — 
Grimbald Cragg — 
Gates H.. 

Goldeſparough 


Hay Park linens 


Harrogate 
HarloxW H.. 
Rawwray Park 
Hamſthwwaite 


Hill Shazv 
Hackfall 
Hornhank — 

How Hill — — — 
Hunſingnore — 
Jenkins, Henry 
Knareſborough Town and Caſtle — 
Knareſborough Church 
Killingball 
K:rkftall Abbey 
Leeds — 

Minſtip — — 


— — — 
— ——ͤ— — 
Maiden Bower — — 


— ͤ ——_— 
— 
Harwood — 
— 


Marton Moor — — 
Metcalf, John — — 
Nidd River — — 
Nidd Village — — 

Newby — — 


r 


Oak at Cowhorp FINER 


Priory 

Pannal — 
Pigs Lead — 
Plumpton — 
Plants 3 
Pyramids, or Devil's Arrows — 
Quern N 
Ripley — — —— — 
Ripon — — 

Ribſlone — 

Red Houſe — — 


Roads 3 — Hin 


Scriven —— 
Sling ſby 
Scotton 
Studley 
Spofford 
Skipton 
Thornwuille as 
Thorp Arch A 
T hornton Bridge 
Topclife 
Ten Low 8 
T anjield — 
Wetherby W 
WWhixley — 


. 
| 
et 
EF 


| 


|| 
[1 


| 
| 


222 

54 
102 
112 
225 
317 
240 
116 
142 
173 
211 
295 
325 
122 
125 
131 
186 
229 
312 

47 
234 
265 
271 
289 
203 
233 
290 


11 


CFT 


Page r, line to, for is, read re; p. 31, 1. 12, for ſaſquealtra, read 
feſquialtra; p. 32, I. 5, for appertu es, read apertures ; p. 44, laſt J. 
for Kareſborough, cad Knargborourh ; p. 70, I. to, for gauls, read 
g2all;; p.95, l. o, for thereof, rea. therefire ; p. tot. I. 26, wr 
healthy, read h-athy; p. 119, 1. 2. tor ſineſter, read firifer ; p. 150, 
I. 18, for Ormicl ff, read Alu Clif ; p. 157. I. 20, for Sir Willam 
Gaſcoigne died 1412, read 1429; p. tot, I. 14. ſor Mr, Aiſleby. read 
Ailthie; p. 219, I. 23, for towns of Knareſborouch. &. read town ; 
p. 231, J. 13, for and yet called, read ond is yet clic; p 238, I. to, 
for Moncton, read Monkton ; p. 278. 1. 6, for this power, read his prver ; 
p. 242, | 7, for wi-reof. read thereo/; p. 248 1. g. for pretenturas, 
read pretenturat; p 243, Il. 8, for Caranſius, read Carauſius; p. 251, 
note, for Borrou+vh Hill, read Bor oui Hill; p. 252, I. 15. for Orm(- 
cliff, cad Amas Clif; p. 253, I. 14, for abounds, read abrund ; p. 278, 
I. tz, fr linaments, 1cad lineaments; p. 266, I. 4, for octogan, read 
„% enn, p. 286, Þ 19, for Oraaiililt, icad Almas Clif, 


